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PREFACE. 



In the study of any language, the foundation of success 
must be laid in a thorough acquaintance with its principles. 
Tliis being once attained, future progress becomes easy 
and rapid. To the student of language, therefore, a good 
Grammar, which must be his constant companion, is of all 
his books the most important, Such a work, to be really 
valuable, ought to be simple in its arrangement and style, so 
as to be adapted to the capacity of youth, for whose use it is 
designed ; compreherisivey and accurate^ so as to be a buffi- 
cient and certain guide in the most difficult as well as in easy 
cases; and its principles and rules should be rendered fami- 
liar by numerous examples and exercises. 

The fundamental principles are nearly the same in all lan- 
guages. So far as Grammar is concerned, the difference lies 
chiefly in the minor details — in the forms and inflections of 
their words, and in the modes of expression peculiar to each, 
usually denominated idioms. It would seem, therefore, to 
be proper, in constructing Grammars for different languages, 
that the principles, so far as they are the same, should be ar- 
ranged in the same order, and expressed as nearly as possible 
in the same words. Where this is carefully done, the study 
of the Grammar of one language becomes an important aid in 
the study of another ; — an opportunity is afforded of seeing 
wherein they agree, and wherein they differ, and a profitable 
exercise is furnished in comparative or general erammar. 
But when a Latin Grammar is put into the hands oi the stu- 
dent, differing widely in its arrangement or phraseology from 
the English Grammar which he had previously studied, and 
afterwards a Greek Grammar different from both, not only is 
the benefit derived from the analogy of the different langua- 
ges in a great measure lost, but the whole subject is made to 
appear intolerably intricate and mysterious. In order to re- 
medy this evil, I resolved, more than ten years ago, to pre- 
pare a series of grammars, Ei^lish, Latin and Greek, ar- 
ranged in the. same order, and expressed in as nearly the 
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name words as the peculiarities of the languages would per« 
mit In the prosecution of this purpose, a Greek and an 
English grammar have been already published, and the Latin, 
which completes the series, is now ready to follow them. 

The work here presented to the public, is upon the foun- 
dation of Adam's Latin Grammar, so long and so well 
known as a text book in this country. Since the first publi- 
cation of that excellent work, however, now more than fifty 
years ago, great advances have been made in the science of 
philology, both in Germany and Britain, and many improve- 
ments nave been introduced in the mode of instruction, 
none of which appear in that work. The object of the pre- 
sent undertaking was, to combine with all that is excellent 
in the work of Adam, the many important results of sub- 
sequent labors in this field ; to supply its defects ; to bring 
the whole up to that point which the present state of classi- 
cal learning requires, and to give it such a form as to render 
it a suitable part of the series formerly projected. In accom- 
plishing this object, I have availed myself of every aid within 
my reach, and no pains has been spared to render this 
work as complete as possible in every part. My acknow- 
ledgements are due for the assistance derived from the excel- 
lent works of Grant, Crombie, Zumpt, Andrews & Stoddard 
and many others, on the whole or on separate parts of this 
undertaking; and also for many hints kindly furnished by 
distinguished teachers in this country. With the exception 
of a few pages, the whole of this work has been written 
anew. The additions and improvements made in every part, 
it is impossible here to specify. The intelligent teacher 
will discover these, and judge of them for himself. In the 
typography of the work, neatness and accuracy have been 
aimed at, and, it is hoped, in a good degree attained. As in 
the other grammars, the rules and leading parts which should 
be first studied, are printed in larger type ; and the filling 
up of this outline is comprised in observations and notes un- 
der them, made easy of reference by the sections and num- 
bers prefixed. The whole is now committed, together with 
the rest of the series, to the judgment of an intelligent pub- 
lic, in the hope that something has been done to smooth the 
path of the learner in the successful prosecution of his stu- 
dies, and to subserve the interests both of English and Classi- 
cal literature in this country. 

Albany Academy, Aug, 20thj 1841. 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. il 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

For reasons stated in the note, § 2, the continental pronunciation ol 
the Latin language, as presented in that section, is considered the 
best. But since there are many who prefer the English, or Waike- 
rian pronunciation^ a brief statement of the principles by which it is 
regulated is here utroduced. In doing this it is necessary to state, 
and for the learner always to bear in mind, that the English accentu- 
ation and vowel sounds have nothing to do with the quantity of the 
syllables as established by the rules of Latin prosody. These Indeed 
are often directly opposed to each other. A vowel which by the rules 
of English orthoepy is long, having both the accent and the long Eng- 
lish sound, is short in Latin; as, pd'-tetf DiT-us. On the other hand, 
a syllable that is short, being without the accent and havii^ the short 
English sound, is long in Latin; as, am"-6-6a.mu«, Tnon 'i'hh'tU, 
When, therefore, a vowel is said to have the long sound, or the short 
sound — to be accented or unaccented, nothing is affirmed respectii^ 
the quantity of the syllable, as long or short. Here indeed there is 
an incongraity, but it is inseparable from the system. 

According to this mode of pronunciation, the sound of a vowel or 
diphthong depends entirely on two things; viz., the accent and the 
place of the vowel in the syllable. Again, the division of words into 
syllables depends, in a great measure, on the place of the accents; 
and that again on the quantity of the penult syllable. Hence to pre- 
sent this matter fully and properly, we must reverse this order, and 
consider, 

I. The quantity of the penult syllables. 

IL The accent. 

III. The division of words into syllables; and 

IV. The sounds of the letters in their combinations. 

0@^ For the division of letters into vowels and consonants, the com- 
bination of the former into diphthongs, and the division of the latter 
into mutes, liquids, &c.; as also for the meaning of the terms mono- 
syllable, dUey liable, &c., penult and antepenult ^ and the marks for 
long, short, and accented syllables, see § 1. 

mm I. THE QUANTITY OP PENULT SYLLABLES. 

For quantity in general, see the Rules, §§ 154-161; and particu- 
larly for penult syllables, §§ 156-159. The following are general, 
being applicable to other syllables as well as the penult, and are or 
extensive application: 

1. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, ma, deus, 

2. A vowel before two consonants, or a^double conso- 
nant is long by position ; as, arma, fallo, axis, 

3. A vowel before a mute and a liquid, (/ and r,) is com- 
mon; i. e., either long or short; as, volucris, or volucris* 

4. A diphthong is always long ; as, CcBsar, aUrum. 

Note. When the quantity of the penult is determined by »ny of 
these rules, it is not marked; otherwise it is marked. 
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II. THE ACCENT. 

Accent is a particular stress of voice laid on a particulai 
syllable of a word, and marked ( ' ) ; as, pa'-ter, an'-i'mtis 
Its place is on the penult or antepenult. 

When a word has more accents than one, the l^st is called the pri- 
mary accent, the one preceding it the secondary ^ marked (''); pre- 
ceding that is often a third j marked ('*'); and sometimes even a 
fourth, marked ( "'' ); and all of them subject to the same rules; ac 
follows: 

. RULES. 

1. Words of two syllables have the accent on the first or 
penult ; as, pd'-ter, mu^'Sa, au'-rum. 

2. Words of more than two syllables, when the penult 
is long, have the accent on the penult ; when the penult is 
short they have the accent on the antepenult; as, a'im'cus, 
dom''i'nus, 

3. When the enclitics que, ve, ne^ are added to a word, 
the two words are considered as one, and it is accented 
accordingly ; as, pa'ter'-qiie, am^-t-cus'-ne, dom*''t'nus''ve, 

4. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed on the first; as, dom*''i'nd'rum, 

5. If three or four syllables precede the primary accent, 
the secondary is placed sometimes on the first and some- 
times on the second; as, foZ"-e-ra-ftz7'-«-M5, de'7rM)n"stra-' 
han''tur. 

6. Some words which have four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all that have more than four have a thii'd 
accent ; and in longer words even ?i fourth; as, pah"''U'la*'' 
ti'd '-?w>, pab' '"-U'la " '-^«-on"-«- bus '"que. 

III. THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

In Latin every word has as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs. Hence the following 

RULES. 

1. Two vowels coming together and not forming a diph- 
thong, must be divided ; as, De'-tis, su'-its, au'-re^us, 

2. A single*consonant, or a mute and a liquid* between 
the last two vowels of a word, or between any two unac- 
cented vowels, is joined to the last; as, pa'-TER, aZ'-a-C£R, 
aZ-a-CRis, tdV'-e'RA'bil^'i'USi per'"-e-GRi-na"-^«-5'-Nis* 

Exc. But tib'i and sib-i join it to the first. 

* Thq liquid! an { and r. 
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3. A single consonant or a mute and a liquid before an 
accented vowel, is joined to that vowel, and so also is a sin- 
gle consonant after it, except in the penult ; as, 2-TiN'-€-ra, 
novi''t-nes. 

Exc. 1. A sinsf'e consonant, or a mute and a liquii. after a, e, o, 
tccented, and followed by e or i before a vowel, are joined to the lat- 
ter; as, «o-ci-t», ra'Hi'USf dd^cn-o, po-TRi-iM. 

£xc. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid after u, aceent> 
ed, must be joined to the following vowel; as, mu-Li'er, ^ti-Ti-or, 

lu-BKl'CUS. * 

4. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid com- 
ing before or after an accented vowel ; and also a mute and 
a liquid after an accented vowel, (the penult and the excep- 
tions to Rule 3 excepted,) must be divided; as, tem'por''t'' 
bus, lee' 'turn, tem'-pd-rum, mei'-rt-cus. 

Also gly tly and often cZ, after the penultimate vowel, or before the 
vowel of an accented syllable; as jit'lat, Jlt'lan*'tude»f eC'Uc'-ta, 

5. If three consonants come between the vowels of any 
two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter vowel ; otherwise, the last only ; as, cxml'tra^ 
am"'pli'a''vit; comp''tus. re-demp*'tor, 

6. A compound word is resolved into its constituent parts 
if the first part ends with a consonant: as, AB-es'-se, suB'-t- 
itf is'-Z'tur, ciRCvvL'-a-go, But if the first part ends with 
a vowel, it is divided like a simple word; as, DE/*-c-ro, diZ'- 

i'gOj TRJM*'t0. 

These rules are useful here, only as a guide to the pronunciation in 
the Walkerian mode, the vowel sounds being always different when 
they end a syllable, and when followed by a consonant; thus, dil** 
i-^o and pras^'to would be pronounced very difierently if divided thus, 
df'lu^o axkd pra^'StOy though the quantity and accent would be the 
same m both. It is therefore manifest that in order to correct pro- 
nanciation in this mode it is necessary to be familiar with, and ready 
in applying the rules of syllabification. 

IV. OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

1. Of the sound of the Vowels. 

1. Every accented vowel at the end of a syllable has the 
long English sound ; as in the words fate, me, pine, no, 
tube; thus, pa'-ter, de'^dit, vi'-vus, to'-'tus, tu*'ba, Ty'^rus* 

2. At the end of an unaccented syllable, e, o, and u, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but are sounded 
shorter; as re'-ic, vo'-lo, ma'-nu; a has the sound of a in 
father; as, mu'^sa, e-pis'^to-la, 

* y has the oound of s in tho Mme situation. 
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7. ending an unaccented syllable, has always its long 
sound in the following positions : 

1st. In the end of a word ; as, dom''t'ni. Except in iilht 
and sib-i, in which final i sounds like short e. 

2d. In the first syllable of a word (the second of which 
is accented,) either when it stands alone before a conso- 
nant ; as, i'do*'ne-tis, or ends the syllable before a vowel ; 

In all other situations at the end of an unaccented sylla- 
ble not final, i has an obscure sound resembling short e; 
as, nob''i'lis, rap'^i'dus^ fi-(?^'-/m, &c. 

3. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its vowel has 
the short English sound, as in^a^, met^ pin, not, tub, symr 
bol; thus, mag'^nus, rtg''7mm,fin''go, hoc, sub, cyg'-nus, 

Exc. Es at the end of a word, has the soand of the English word 
ease; tufi'-dety ig'-nes. 

2. Of the sound of the Diphthojigs, 

JE and as are pronounced as e in the same situation ; as, 
a''tas, ccBt'^e^ra, pCB'^na, oss'^trum, 

Au is pronounced like a«7, — eu like long u, — and ei, not 
followed by another vowel, like long i; as, au'-di-o, eu'-ge^hei, 

Exc. In Greek proper names au are separated; as, Menf''e'la''Ut. 

Note, tta, ue, ttt, tto, and uu, in one syllable aAer 9, g, <, are not 
properly diphthongs, but the u takes the sound of 11;. § 1, Obs. 2. 

After g and 9 these vowels are oAen pronounced separately, or in 
different syllables; as, ar^-gu-o^ su'-a, ««'•{, su'-us. 

Exc. Ui in cut and huic, has the sound of % long. 

3. Of the sound of the Consonants. 

The consonants are in general pronounced in Latin as in 
English. The following may be noticed. 

C before e, t, y, «, a, has the sound of s; as, ei-do, ct-vit, cyg** 
nuSf Ca'-aar, ca'-na; before a, 0, u, /, r, and at the end of a syl- 
lable it has the sound ofk; as, Ca-to, con-tra, cur, Clo-duut, Cri-to. 

Ch, generally has the sound of k; as, char^'ta, ckor''da, chrS^ma. 

G before e, t, y, tf, cb, has its soft soand like j; as, gil'^nus, re''gU; 
also before another g soft; as, agger. In other situations it is hard; 
as in the English words, bag, go. 

Ch and ph before th in the beginning of a word, are not sounded; 
as, Chihonia, Phthia; also when a word begins with inn, gn, im, tt, 
pt, pi, the first letter is silent, or but slightly sounded; as tanc-aiM'* 
y-ne, gna-vut, tmS'tis, CH'Si-as, Ptol't'Tna'-ut, psaV'lo. 

Other consonants la their combinatioas resemble so closely their 
sounds in English words, that farther illustration is unnecessary. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



Latin Grammar is the art of speaking or wri- 
ting the Latin language with propriety. ' 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthogra- 
phj/j Etymology^ Syntax^ and Prosody. 



PART FIRST. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teaches the nature and power of 
letters, and the correct method of spelling words. 



§ 1. OF LETTERS. 

1. A Letter is a character representing a particular sound of the 
human voice. 

2. The Latin Alphabet consists of twenty- five letters, the same in 
name and form as the English, but without the w. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

OF VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

3. A Vowel is a letter which represents a simple sound. The 
rowels in Latin are six, viz : a, e, t, o, u, y. 

4. The union of two vowels in one sound is called a Diphthong. 
If the sound of both vowels be distinctly heard, it is called a Proper 
Diphthong ; if not) it is called an Improper Diphthong, 

5. The Proper Diphthongs in Latin are three, viz : att, eUfH, 
M, audio J euge^ hei, 

6. The Improper Diphthonos are two, viz : ae and oe. These are 
oAen written together ; Thus, «, a ; and are pronounced as simple ^ 

1 



B ORTHOGRAPHT. § 1 

OhM, 1. Jli and oi are found as diphthongs in proper names from 
the Greek ; as, Maia, Troia. 

Obs. 2. AAer g, and q, and sometimes after s, u before another vow- 
f 1 in the same syllable does not form a diphthong with it, but is to be 
regarded as an appendage of the preceding consonant, having nearly 
the force of «;, as in the English words, linguist, quick, pernutde, 
thus lingua tanguia, qui, qua, quod, quum, suadeo, are pronounced as 
if written lingwa, sangwis, ktoi, kuxz, kwod, kumm, swadeo. 

Obt, 3. Two vowels standing together in different syllables, pro- 
nounced in quick succession, resemble the diphthong in sound, and, 
among the poets, are oAen run together into one syllable ; thus de-Jn, 
de'inde, pro-itide, &c. in two and three syllables are pronounced in 
one and two dein, deinde, fnroinde, Cui and huie, properly two sylla- 
bles are always contracted into one. So also, ui in such words from 
the Greek, as Harpuia, 

OF CONSONANTS. 

7. A Consonant is a letter that cannot be sounded without the 
help of a vowel as p, b, pronounced pi, be. 

8. Of the Consonants, eight are called mutet, viz. p, b, t, d, e, k, 
q, and g ; so called because they stop the passage of the voice, as b 
in sub, 

9. Four are liquids, viz. I, m, n, r, because they easily flow into 
other sounds. 

10. Three are double Consonants, viz. x, z, and j ; of these, x is 
equivalent to es, gs, or ks; ztods, or ts and j to dg, 

Obs. 4. Though j is sounded by us as a double consonant, equiva- 
lent to dg, yet anciently it seems to have been more nearly allied to 
a vowel, and was represented by i; thus, ejus pejus, &c. were writ- 
ten eii», peius, &c. In a similar manner, u and v were represented 
by the same letter, viz. v. 

11. The letter s represents a sibilant or hissing sound. The h is only 
an aspirate ind denotes a rough breathing : In prosody, it is not re- 
garded as a consonant. 

12. The letters k, y, and x, are used only in words derived from 
the Greek. 

MARKS AND CHARACTERS 

13. The marks and characters used in Latin Grammar or in writing 
f Atin, are the following : 

wr Placed over a vowel shews it to be short. 



§ S PRONUNCIATIOlf. 3 

- Placed over a vowel shews it to be longf. 

u Placed over a vowel shews it to be short or long. 

* * Is called Diaresis, and shows that the vowel over which it if 
placed does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel, but be* 
longs to a different syllablCi as aer pronounced a-er. 

/\ The drcun^flex shews that the syllable over which it stands has 
been contracted, and is consequently long as nunii&runt for nuntiavt' 
runt , dimicdssent for dimicavistent. 

\ The grave accent is sometimes placed over particles and adverbs 
to distinguish them from other words consisting of the same letters ; 
as quod a conjunction, " that," to distinguish it from quod^ a rela- 
tive, "which." 

' Apostrophe, is written over the place of a vowel cut off ftvm 
the end of a word as men* for mene. 

PUNCTUATION. 

14. The different divisions of a sentence are marked by certain 
characters called Potn/<. 

The modem punctuation in Latin is the same as in English. The 
marks employed, are the Comma (,) ; Semicolon (;) ; Colon (:) ; Period 
(.); Interrogation (?); Exclamation (!). 

Obs. The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients, was a 
point, (.) which denoted pauses of a different length, according as it 
stood at the top, the middle, or the bottom of the line, that at the 
top denoting the shortest, and that at the bottom, the longest pause. 



«2. PRONUNCIATION.* 

The pronunciation of the Latin language prevalent among 
the nations of continental E urope, is greatly preferable to 

• The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language cannot now be certainly af^cer- 
talned. The variety of pron«mclation in different nations arises from » tendency m aU 
to assimilate it in some measure to theitown. But of aU varieties, that of the fm^i- 
certainly the fartt.est of any from the original.-is, in our opinion, decidedly the worst; 
not only from its Intricacy and wartlsof simplicity, but especially from its confl»c«jy 
constaiitly with the settled quantity of the language. In English, every accented syltar 
ble Is long, and every unaccented one is short. When, therefore, according to the 
rales of English accentuation, the accent falls on a short syllable In a Latin word, or 
Joes not fall on a long one, in either case, It necessarily leads to a fatoyuMtiJj, wid 
♦o this perhaps more than any thing else, is to be attributed the Mtaowle&cddeficlen^ 
cy of classical scholars among us In thto respect For the En^h orthoepy of the 
Latin language, see P. IX. 



4 PEONUNeiATION. % 2 

the English, both because it harmonizes better with the 
. quantity of the language, as settled by the rules of Prosody^ 
and because, by giving one simple sound to each vowel, dis- 
tinguishing the short and the long only by the duration of 
sounds, it is much more simple. The sound of the vowels 
as pronounced alone or at the end of a syllable, is exhibited 
in the foUowing 

TABLE OF VOWEL AND DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 

Short a sounds like a in Jehovah as amat. 

a in father, as Dkma. 

e in met, as petere. 

ey -in they, as docSre. 

i in uniform, as unitas. 

i in machine, as pinus. 

9 in polite, as indoles, 

o in go, as pono. 

u in popular, as populus. 

u in rule, or pure, as tQba, dsu; 

iPffiafi 
Phoebus, 

ou in our^ as aurum. 

eu in feud, as eurus. 

i in ice, as hei. 

Obs. 1. The vowels a and e have the same sound in all 
situations. 

Obs. ?. The sound of t, o, and u, is slightly modified 
when followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and is 
the same whether the syllable is long or short. Thus 
modified, 

i sounds like i in sit, as mittit. 

o like o in not, as poterat, forma 

u like u in tub, as frflctus. 

Note, For the sound of «, before another vowel, after g, g, and 
some tunes s; See § 1, Obs. 2 

Obs. 3. The consonants are pronounced generaUy as in the Eng- 
lish language. C, and g, are hard as in the words catj and got, be- 
fore a, 0, and «; and soft like «, and j, before e^ t, y; a, and a. 

Obs. 4. T, and e, following or ending an accented syllable before 
t, followed by a vowel, usually has the sound oVsh; as in nuntitut or 
ivneiusj patientiaf socius; pronounced fiunshius^ pashienshia^ soshius. 



Long & 
Short S 


like 
like 


Long e 
Short I 


like 
like 


Long 1 
Short 5 


like 
like 


Long o 
Short u 


like 
like 


Long Q 


like 


aeors 
oeoroB 


hike 


au 


like 


eu 


like 


ei 


like 



(8 OF STLLABLSS. 6 

§ 3. OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable in a distinct sound, forming the whole of a word^ 
or so much of it as can be sounded at once. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. \ 

A word of three syllables is called a Trissyllable. 

A word of many syllables is called a Polysyllable* 

In a word of many syllables, the last is called Hiejinal syl- 
lable. The one next the last, is called the permit, and the 
syllable preceding that, is called the antepenult* 

Obs. The Figures affecting the orthography of words, are 
the following ; viz. 

lit. Prosthe$is, prefixes a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gnaiut 
for ruUtu; tetulit, for ttUit. 

2d. EperUhesiSf inserts a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as navita for nauta; TimoluSf for Tmoltu. 

3d. Paragoge, adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word, at 
amarier for amort, &c. 

4th. ApfuBresUf cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; ns breMt or brevistf for brevis est; rhabo for arrhabo. 

5th. Syncope takes a letter or syllable from the middle of a word ; 
as, oraclum for oractdum; am&rimXot amavHrim; de&m for ds' 
drum, 

6th. Apocope, takes a letter or syllable from the end of a word i as 
Antont for Antonii ; men' for mene ; die for dice, 

7th. Antithma, sabstitutes one letter for another ; as, olli for 
Uli; wilt, vultis for volt, voltis, contractions for volit, volitit. 

8th. Metathesit, changes the order of letters in a word ; as, pi^ri* 

for prittie, 
9th. Tmesis, separates the parts of a compound word by Inserting 

another word between them ; as, qua me cunque vocant terra 

for quactinque me, &e. 

lOth. Anastropke, inverts the order of words ; at d&re eireum, tar 
circumd&re. 



1* 
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PART SECOND 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their de- 
rirations. 



§ 4. OP WORDS. 

Words are certain articulate sounds used by 
common consent as signs of our ideas. 

1. In respect of Formation^ words are either 
Primitive or Derivative^ Simple or Compound. 

A Primitive word is one that comes from no other ; as, 
fuer^ hoTtus^ pater, 

A Derivative word is one that is derived from another 
word ; as, pueritia^ banitas^ patemus. 

A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, pius^ doceo, verto, 

A Compound word is one made up of two or more simple 
words ; as, impius, dedoceo, animadverto. 

2. In respect of Formj words are either Declin- 
able or Indeclinable. 

A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes 
of form or termination to express the different relations of 
gender, number, case, person, &c. usually termed, in Gram- 
mar, Accidents. 

An Indeclinable word is one that undergoes no change of 
form. 

3. In respect of Signification and Use^ words 
are divided into different classes, called Parts of 
Speech. 



§6,6. PARTS OF 8PSECH— -Of THS MOVM. 7 

§ 5. PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech in the Latin language are 
eight, viz. 

1. Noun or Svbstantive^ Adjective^ Pronoun^ 
Verby declined. 

2. Adverb, Preposition, Interjection^ Conjunc- 
tion, undeclined. 

Ohs. 1. The Participle which is regarded by some as a 
distinct part of speech, properly belongs to, and forms a part 
of the verb. 



§ 6. OF THE NOUN. 

A Noun or Substantive, is thig name of any per- 
son, place or thing. They are of two kinds, 
Proper and Common. 

1. A Proper Noiln is the name applied to an 
individual only ; as, Cicero, Aprilis, Roma. 

Among these may be included, 

Patronymics y or those which express one's parentage or family ; as, 
PriamideSf the son of Priam. 

GentilCf or Patrialf which denote one's country ; as, RomantUf Oal' 
luSf &c. 

Obt. A proper noun applied to more than one becomes a common 
noun ; as, duodHcim Cas&reSf the twelve Caesars. 

2. A Common Noun is a name applied to all 
things of the same sort; as, vir, a man; domus^ 
a house ; liber, a book. 

Under this class may be ranged, 

1. Collective nouns ^ or nouns of multitude, which signify many in 
the singular number ; as, poptdusy a people ; exercUuSf an army. 

2. Abstract riounsj or the names of qualities ; as bonttoi, i^ood- 
ess ; dtdc6do» sweetness 



8 \COIDENTS OF THK NOCN. ^ 7 

3 JHrnintdiveSf or nouns which express a diminution in the 8ignifi<- 
cation of the noun from which they are derived ; as libelltu^ a little 
book, fiom /ffrer, a book. 

4. AmpLificative nouns, or those which denote an increase in the 
signification of the nouns from which they are derived \ as, eapito 
a person having a large head ; from caputj the head. 



§ 7. ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 

To the Latin noun belong Gender^ Number^ and 
Case. 

1» Gender means the distinction of nouns with 
regard to Sex. 

There are three Genders, the Masctdine^ Femi- 
nine, and Neuter. 

Of some nouns the gender is determined by their signifi* 
cation; — of others, by their termination. 

The Masculine gender belongs to all nouns which denote 
the male sex. 

The Feminine gender belongs to all nouns which denote 
the female sex. 

The Neuter gender belongs to all nouns which are neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

Nouns which denote both males and females are said to be 
of the Common gender, i. e. they are both masculine and fe- 
minine. 

Nouns denoting things without sex, and which are some- 
times of one gender, and sometimes of another, are said to be 
Doubtful. 

The gender of nouns not determined by their signification 
is usually to be ascertained by their termination, as will be 
notiori under each declension. 



§ 7 ikCCXDSNTS OP TBI NOUIT. 9 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENDER. 

Obs. 1. Nouns denoting brute animals, especially those 
whose sex is not easily discerned or but rarely attended to, 
comtQonly follow the gender of their termination. Such are 
tlie names of wild beasts, birds, fishes, insects, &c. 

Obs. 2. A proper name often follows the gender of the 
general noun under which it is comprehended ; thus. 

The names of months, winds, rivers and mountains, are 
masculine, because mensis, ventus^Jluvtus, mons^ are mascu- 
line. 

The names of countries, towns, trees, and ships, are femi- 
nine, because terra^ urbs^ arbor ^ navisj are feminine. 

To these, however, there are many exceptions. 

Obs. 3. Some nouns are masculine and feminine both in 
sense and grammatical construction ; as adolescensj a young 
man or woman; Affinis, a relation by marriage; duxj a 
leader. 

Some are masculine or feminine in sense, but masculine 
only in grammatical construction, i. e. they have an adjective 
word always in the masculine gender ; such as, Artifex^ an 
artist ; fur^ a thief; seruex^ an old person, &c. 

Some are masculine or feminine in sense, but feminine on- 
ly in grammatical construction ; i. e. they have an adjective 
word always in the feminine gender ; such as, copicBj forces 
troops ; custodieB, guards ; opercB, labourers, &c. 

Obs, 4. Some nouns denoting persons, are neuter, both in 
termination and construction ; as, Acroama^ a jester ; auxi 
Hay auxilliary troops ; mancipium, or serviliumy a slave. ' 

2. Number is that property of a noun by 
which it expresses one, or more than one. 

Latin nouns have two numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural. The Singular denotes one; the 
Plural, more than one. 

Obs. 6, Some nouns in the plural form denote but otic ; at 
Athena f Athens; others signify one or more; as nuptuBj a 
marriage or marriages. 

3. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
-espect to the other words in a sentence- 



10 OF DKCLENSIOM. § 8 

Latin nouns have six cases, the Nominative^ 
Genitive^ Dative^ Accusative^ Vocative^ and Ablative. 

1st. The Nominative case denotes the name of an object 
simply, or as that of which something is affirmed. 

2d. The Genitive connects with the name of an object, 
the idea of origin or possession. 

8d. The Dative represents the thing named, as that to 
which something is added, or to^ or for which, some- 
thing is said or done. 

4th. The Accusative represents the thing named, as affect- 
ed or acted upon by something else, and also, the ob- 
ject to which something tends or relates. 

5th. The Vocative is used when persons and things are 
addressed. 

6th. The Ablative represents the thing named as that 
from which something is separated or taken, or as 
that by or toith which something is done, or exists. 

Ohs. 6. All the cases, except the nominative, are called Ob' 
lique cases. 

Obs, 7. The signs of the oblique cases, or the prepositions 
by which they are usually rendered into English, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. Genitive, c?/"; Dative, to or for; Vocative, O; 
Ablative, with^from^ in^ by^ &c. as in the following scheme: 



Singular. 
Nom. a king, 

(jren. of a king, 

Dat. ^oorybr aking. 

Ace. a king, 

Voo. O king, 

hiAAoithJrtym^ in or by 2^ king. 



Plural. 
Nom. ^]^» 

Gen. of kings, 

Dat. to or for kings, 

Ace lyings, 

Voo. O kings, 

Abl. mth^fromjin, by kings. 



§ 8. OP DECLENSION. 

Declension is the mode of changing the tenni* 
nations of nouns, &c. 

In Latin there are five declensions, called the 
Fir^, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth. 



§8 
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The declensions are distinguished from each 
other by the termination of the genitive singu- 
lar; thus, 

The first declension has the genitive singular in -0, 
The second " " in -i, 



The third 


M 


(( 


in -if, 


The fourth 


C< 


a 


in -VI, 


The fifth 


C( 


« 


in-et. 



GENERAL RULES FOR THE DECLENI^ON OF NOUNS. 

1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the Nomin- 
ative, Accusative and Vocative alike in both 
numbers, and these cases in the plural end al- 
ways in a. 

2. The Vocative for the most part in the singu- 
lar, and always in the plural, is Uke the Nomina- 
tive. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

4. Proper names for the most part want the 
plural. 

Obs. 1. The difierence between these declensions will be 
seen at one view in the following 





I. 


Norn. 


-&, 


Gen. 


-8B, 


Dot. 


-IB, 


Ace 


-am, 


Foe 


-*, 


AU. 


-&. 



TABLE OF TERMINATIONS. 






Singular, 




n. 

M. N. 


m. 

M. N. 


IV. 
M. 


N. 


V 


us, -er, -um, 

i» 
0, 


-is, 
-1, 


-us, 
-iis, 
-ul, 


-ti, 
-ti, 

-a. 


-es, 

-ei, 
-ef. 


um, -um, 
e, -er, -um, 
5. 


-em, 
-1. or -L 


-um, 

-us, 

-IL 


-a, 

-G, 

-a. 


-eUi 






THB FIUST DECLENSION. 



§9 



Nom. 

Gen, 

Dat. 

Ace, 

Voc 

AbL 



I. 



-«, 

-ftrum, 

-is, 

-as, 

-ae, 

-is. 



n. 

M. N. 
-1, -&, 
-drum, 
-is, 



-OS, 

-is. 



-a, 






Plural. 

m. 

M. N. 

-es, -&, -ia, 
-um, -ium, 
-ibus, 
-es, 

-es, -8,, -ia, 
-ibus. 



-a, -la. 



N. 
-ua. 



IV. 
M. 

-us, 

-uum, 

-ibus, or -ubus, 

-us, -uS, 

*us, -ua, 

-ibus, or -ubus. | 



V. 

-es, 

-Crumi 

-ebuSy 

-es, 

-es, 

-ebus. 



Obs, 2. The terminations of the Nominative singular in 
the third declension being numerous, are omitted in the ta* 
ble* The terminations of the Gen. Dat* and Abl., Neuter 
are the same as the Masculine. 



§ 9. THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

The First Declension has four terminations ; 
two feminine, a, e^ and two masculine, asy es. 

Latin nouns end only in a : the rest are Greek. 



Singular* 

Norn. -&, 
Gun, -8B, 
DaU -86, 
Ace -am, 
Voc -&, 
All. -ft. 



TERMINATIONS. 

Plural, 

Norn* -8B, 
Gen, -ftrum 
Dat. -is. 
Ace -as, 

Voc, -8B, 

AbL -is. 
PsvvA, a penj Fern. 



Singular. 

N. penn-&, a pen, 

G. penn-ee, of a pen, 

D. penn-ae, /o, or for a pen^ 
Ac penn-am, a pen^ 

V. penn-ft, O pen^ 

Ab^ penn-ft, with a pen. 



Plural. 

N. penn-ae, pi^t 

G. penn-ftrum, of pens^ 

B. penn-is, io^ or for penSf 
Ac penn-as, pent 

V. penn-ae, O penSf 

Ab. penn-is, with pentm 



§ 9 FIKST 0£CL£NSI01f« U 

Note. — ^The words declined as examples in this and the other dedett* 
sions, are not divided into syllables, and the hyphen (-) is lever to be 
regarded as a division of syllables, but only as 6eparatii.g the root 
from the termination^ as penn-Uj agr-i, &c. 

In like manner decline, 

Ara, an altar; Sella, a ^ea/; Tuba, a trumpet; Litera, a Ze^/er» 

Additional Examples. 

Ala, awing, Faba, a bean, Ripa, a bank. 

Area, a chest, Hora, an hour, Turba, acroted, 

Casa, a cottage, ■ Mensa, a table, Unda, a wave. 

Causa, a cause. Norma, a rule, Virga, a rod, 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

1. Nouns in a, denoting appellations of men, as pincemdyh 
butler; names of rivers, (§ 7, Obs. 2,) likewise Hadricr, the 
Hadriatic ; cometd^ a coiiiet ; planetd, a planet ; and some- 
times talp&j a mole ; and damd, a fallow-deer, are masculine. 
Pasckd, the passover, is neuter. 

EXCEPTIONS IN CASE. 

2. The Genitive Singular. — The ancient Latins sometimes 
formed the genitive in -di ; as aidd, a hall ; Gen. auldi ;— 
sometimes in -a^, as mater-familiaSt the mother of a fami- 
ly, (See § 18, 9.) 

3. The Accusatioe Singular. — Greek nouns in a, have 
sometimes -an, in the accusative sing. ; as, Maian, Ossan. 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural. — ^The following nouns 
nave -ahus instead of -is^ in the Dative and Ablative plural, 
to distinguish them from masculine nouns in -z», of the se- 
oond declension, viz. 

Dea, a goddess. Filia, a daughter. 

Equa, a mare. Mula, a she mule. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

Greek nouns in --asy -esy and ^e^ are declined as 
follows, in the singular number : — 

2 
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Mn^^BBy JEneas. Anchises, Anchises. Penelope, Penelopt^ 

N* -ffinC-as, N. Anehis-es, JV. Penelop e, 

G. -3EnS-8B, G. Anchis-ae, G, Penelop-es, 

D. iEnS-ae, D. Anchis-ae, D. Penelop-e, 

ilc. -2En6-am,or-an, ilc. Anchis-en, Ac. Penelop-cn, 

V. iEn6-a, F. Anchis-e, F. Penelop-e, 

Ah. iBne-&. Ab, Anchis-e. Ab. Penelop-e* 

Like JEnewt, decline Bareas, the north wind ; Midas j a king of 
Phrygia. 

Like jSnchises, decline Mcides, a name of Hercules ; eomeieif a 
comet ,* Pdides, Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

Like Penelope, decline Circe^ a famous sorceress ; CybHe, the 
mother of the gods ; EpU6me, an abridgment ; Grammaticef gram- 
mar. 

Obs. 1. When the plural of proper names occurs, it is 
like the plural of penna ; thus, Atridce^ Atridarum, &c. 

Obs, 2. Nouns in -es have sometimes a in the Vocative, 
more rarely d. Nouns in ^stes have -sta. They also some- 
times have the Accusative in -e^/z, and the Ablative in -d. 

EXERCISES ON THE FIRST DECLENSION.* 

1. Tell the case and rmmber of the follounng words and 
translate them accordingly :- -Penna, pennam, pennarum, 
pennis, penn&, pennse ; — aram, aris, sellse, sellft, sella, sel- 
burum; tubis, tubam, tubae, liters, literarum, pennis, aras, 
tub®, literis ; — Penelopes, Penelopen, iEnSan, Anchises, 
Anchisae, iBnea. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin: — ^The pen, 
of pens, with pens, from a pen, in a pen, by pens ; from the 
altars ; of a trumpet ; with letters ; a seat ; O altar ; the seat of 
Perelope; of JQneas; with Anchises ; a trumpet; from the 
altar; to a seat; with a pen; of the altars; &c. ad libitum, 

* Words in the above exercises. Proper names usually to be trans 
lated in the nominative case. 

Penna, a pen. Tuba, a trumpet. 

Ara, an altar, Liteia, a Utter. 

Sella, a eeat. 
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§ 10. THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

The Second Declension has seven terminations : 
namely, 

Five masculine, -er, 4r, -ur, -us, and -os. 
Two Neuter, -urn, and -on. 

Of these terminations, -os, and -on, are Greek; 
the rest are Latin. 



TERMINATIONS. 
Mascuhne. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. -er, -us, N. -i, 

^' "h G. -orum, 

^- -o, JD. -is, 

Ac. -urn, Ac. -OS, 
V. -e, or like ncm. V. -i, 

-4*- -0. Ah. -is. 



Singular. 
N, -um, 
G. -i, 

jD. -o, 

Ac* -um, 
F. -um, 
-4^. -0. 



Neuter. 



Plural. 

N. -a, 
G. -oruniy 
D. -is, 
-4c. -a, 
F. -a, 
-46. -is. 



Mem. Nouns in -er, -tV, and -wr, lidd -t. in the genitive ; but ^ut and 
um are changed into -t. 

PuER, a boy, Masc. 



Singular. 
N. puer, a hoi/, 

G. puer-i, of a hoy, 

D, puer-o, to, or for a boy, 
Ac. puer-um, a boy, 

V. puer, Oboy, 

Ah. puer-o. withy ^c a hoy. 
Thus decline, 

Gener, a son-in-law ; Liber, J?acc^u«;Mulciber, Vulcan i 
Vir, a MaTi. 

Rule 1. But most nouns in er, lose e, in the 
genitive; as, 

Liber, a book, Masc. 



Plural. 
N. puer-i, boys, 

G. puer-orum, of hoys, 

D. puer-is, to, or for hoys, 
i^c. puer-os, boys, 

V. puer-i, O hoys. 

Ah. puer-is. with, ^c. boys. 



Singular. 
N. liber, 
G. libr-i, 
D. libr-o, 
Ac. libr-um, 
V. Uber, 
Ab. libr-o. 



Plural. 
N. libr-i, 
G. libr-orum, 
D. libr-is, 
Ac. libr-08, 
V. libr-i, 
Ab. libr-is. 



Thus decline. 
Ager, • afeld. 

A per, a wild boar. 

Culter, a knife, 

Magister, a master, 
Auster, the south wind. 
Cancer, a crab* 
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RrLE 2. Nouns in -us, have the Vocative in -«, 
as veiitus^ vente. 

DoMiNus, a lord J Masc. 
Singular. 

N. domin-us, 
G. domin-i, 
D. domin-o, 
A':, domin-um, 
V. domin-e, 
Ab. domin-o. 



Singular, 

JV. regn-um, 
Cr. regn-i, 
D, regn-o, 
Acre n-iim, 
F. regn-um, 
Ab. regn-o. 



Plural. 


Thus decline. 


N. domin-i, 


Ventus, 


the toind. 


G. domin-orum, 


Oculus, 


the eye 


D. domin-is. 


Annus, 


a year. 


Ac. domin-os. 


Fluvius, 


a river. 


V. domin-i, 


Hortus, 


a garden 


Ab. domin-is. 


Radius, 


a ray. 


Regnvm, a kingdom 


, Neut. ' 




Plural. 


Thics decline. 


N. regn-a, 


Antrum, 


a cave. 


G. regn-orum, 


Astrum, 


a star. 


D. regn-is, 


Donum, 


a gift. 


Ac. regn-a. 


Jugum, 


a yoke. 


V. regn-a. 


Saxum, 


a stone. 


Ab. regn-ia 


Pomum, 


an apple. 



Arbiter, a judge. 
Bellum, war. 
Cad us, a cask. 
Cervus, a stag. 
Collum, the neck, 
Equu8, a horse. 
Faber, an artist. 



Promiscuous Examples. 
Folium, a leaf. Socer, a father- iri'law 



Gladius, 

Lupus, 

Murus, 

Nidus, 

Ovum, 

Praelium, 



Ficus, f. a Jigtree. Ramus, 



a sword, 
a wolf, 
a wall, 
a nest, 
an egg. 
a battle, 
a branch. 



Telum, 

Torus, 

Tectum, 

Truncus, 

Velum, 

Vadum, 

Volum, 



a dart, 
a couch, 
the roof, 
the trunk, 
a sail, 
a ford, 
a vow. 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

Exc. 1. Of nouns ending in -us^ the names of plants, 
towns, islands and precious stones, with few exceptions, are 
feminine, § 7, Obs. 2. 

• Exc, 2. Besides these, only four words originally Latin, 
are feminine ; viz. alvus, the belly ; colvs, the distaff; Aw- 
muSy the. ground ; and vannus^ a winnowing fan. 

Exc. 3. Virus, juice, poison, and pelagus, the sea, arc 
neuter. VulguSy the common people, is both masculine and 
neuter. Pampinus^ a v^ne branch, is rarel^i feminine, com- 
monly masculine. 



\ 
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Exc, 4. Many Greek nouns in -us, are feminine, especial- 
ly compounds of r) o8og ; as, methodus, periodus, &c. So also, 
biblus^ papyrus^ diphthanguSy paragraphus^ diametrus, pert 
metrus. ^ 

EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

Exc. 5. The Vocative Singular, 1st. Proper 
Qames in ius lose m in the Vocative ; as Geor- 
gius, V. Georgi ; except Pius which has Pie. 

In like manner, Jilius, a son, has Jili, and genius, one's 
guardian angel, has geni. But other nouns in -ius , and such 
epithets as DeliuSj Saturnius, &c. not considered as proper 
names, have ie, 

2d. Deus has deus in the vocative, and in the plural more 
frequently diz and diis, (sometimes contracted di and dts,) 
than dei and dels. Meus, my, has the vocative mi, sometimes 
7neus, 

Obs. The poets sometimes make the vocative of nouns in 
"US, like the nominative; rarely so in prose. Sometimes, 
also, they change nouns in -er into -us, as Evander or EvaU' 
drus ; in the vocative, Evander or Evandre, 

Exc. 6. The Genitive Singular. — The genitive of singu- 
lar nouns in ius and ium, in the purest age of Latin was 
formed in i, not ii, both in prose and verse, as^Ze, Tulli, in' 
geni\ they are now frequently written with a circumflex; 
thus,y2Z/, TulUj ingeni, iorfdii, Tullii, -^ic, 

Exc. 7. The Genitive Plural. — Some nouns especially 
those which denote value, measure, weight, commonly form 
the genitive plural in -lum instead of -drum ; as, nummiim, 
ststertiUm, &c. The same form occurs in other words, espe- 
cially in poetry; as, deUm, DanaUm, &c.; also, divomia 
used for divdrum. 

Deus, a god^ is thus declined : 

Singular. Plural. 

N. De-US, N. De-i, or Di-i, Contr. Dl, 

G. De-i, • G. De-orum, 

D. De-o, D. De-is, or Di-is, " D!s, 

Ac, De-um, Ac. De-os, 

V. De-US, V. De-i, or Di-i, « Dt, 

itt. De-o. Ab. De-is, or t)i-is, " Dis 

2* 
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GREEK NOUNS. 

(irreek nouns in -os and -ow, are often changed into -w.v and 
'Um; SisAlpheoSf Alpheus; Ilion, Ilium, Those in -ros, into 
er; as, AlexandroSy Alexander. When thus changed, they are 
declined like Latin nouns of the same termination. Other- 
wise 



Greek nouns are thus declined. 



Siiigular. 
N. Del-OS, Androge-os, 
G, Del-i, Androge-o, or -i, 
jD. Del-o, Androge-o, 
Ac, Del-on, Androge-o,or-on, 
V. Del-e, Androge-os, 
Ab, Del-o. Androge-o. 



Singular. 

N. barbit-on, 

G. barbit-i, 

D. barbit-o, 

Ac. barbit-on, 

V. barbit-on, 

Ab. barbit-o. 



Plural, 
barbit-a, 
barbit-6n, 
barbit-is, 
barbit-a, 
barbit-a, 
barbit-is. 



Some nouns in -o«, anciently had the genitive in u; as Menandru. 
Panthu occurs in Virgil as the Yocative o^ Panthus, Proper names 
in 'eu8 are declined like dominuSf but have the vocative in -eus^ and 
sometimes contract the genitive singular as Orphd, Orphei, or Orphu 
When -eu is a diphthong, they are of the third declension. Other 
nouns, also, are sometimes of the third declension ; as, jindrogeo, 
JindrogeonU, 



EXERCISES ON THE SECOND DECLEN-SION.* 

Tell the case and number of the following words and 
translate them accordingly: — Pueri, dominorim, domino, 
puero, puerum, pueros, libri, libris, librum, libro, dominis, do- 
mine, regnum, regna, regnorum — ^ventus, vento, ventum — 
oculus, oculorum — filii, fiB, filiis, filios. 

Translate the follounng words into Latin : — ^To a boy, 
from a boy, O boy, O boys, of boys, books, of books, for books, 
in books, with a book, a lord, from a lord, to a lord, of lords, 
the lords, of a kingdom, the kingdom, to the kingdoms, to 
the winds of heaven, lords of the soil, &c. ad libitum. 



* Words in the above Exercises, 



Puer, 



a boy. Regnum, a kingdom. Solum, 



Bommus, a lord, Ventus, the wind, Oculus, 
Liber a book, Coelum. heaven, Filius 



the soil 
the eye, 
aeon. 
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§ 11. THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

Nouns of the third declension are very numer- 
ous; they are of all genders; and generally in- 
crease one syllable in the oblique cases.* Its final 
letters are thirteen, a, e, i, o, y, c, d, /, n, r, $y f, 
X. Of these c, /, y, are peculiar to Greek nouns. 



TERMINATIONS. 

Masculine and Feminine. 
Singular. Plural 

N. — , N.^ -es, 
G, -is, G. -um, or -ium, 
D, -i, jD. -ibus, 

Ac. -em, ilc. -es, 
F. — , V. -es, 

il&. -e, or-i. -4&. -Ibus. 



Neuter. 
Singular. Plural* 
N. — , iV. -a, 
G. -is, G. -um, or -iuui, 
D. -i D. -Ibus, 

^c* ^~', Ac -a, 

F. _, ^ V. -a, 
ilft. -e, or-i. Ab. -ibus. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

# 

1. In this declension, the Nominative and Vocative, of 
Masculine and Feminine nouns are always alike. As the final 
syllables of the nominative are very numerous, a dash ( — ) 
supplies their place in the above table. Neuter nouns come 
under the general rule, § 8. 1. 

2. All nouns of this declension are declined by annexing 
the above cast'endingSy or terminations to the root. 

3. The Root consists of all that stands before -is in the 
genitive, and remains unchanged throughout. Hence, when 
uie genitive case is found, the cases after that are alike in all 
nouns, except as noticed hereafter. 

4. The genitive of nouils in this declension, will be most 
easily learned from the Dictionary, as all rules that can be 
given are rendered nearly useless by the number of excep- 
tions under them. 

5. In the following examples, the root and terminations are 
separated by a hyphen (-) in order to shew more distinctly 
the regularity of die declension. This being mentioned, it 

■ 

* A noun is said to increate when it has more syllables in any 
Ihan it has in the nomiaatiYe. 
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will occasion no difficulty, though standing as it often does, 
in the middle of a syllable; as, pd tr-is. 



§ 12. EXAMPLES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. Sermo, a speech^ Masc. 



Singular. 

N, Sermo, 
G. Sermon-is, 
D, Serm5n-i, 
Ac SermOn-em, 
F. Sermo, 
Ab, Sermon-e. 



Plural. 

N. Sermon-es, 
G. Sermon-um, 
D, Sermon-ibus, 
Ac, Serm5n-es, 
V. Serm6n-es, 
Ab. Serm5n-ibus. 



Thus decline, s 

Carboy a coal. 
Leo, a lion. 
Pavo, a peacock. 
Praedo, a robber. 



Singular. 

N. color, 

G. c«.l5r-is, 

D. col5r-i, 

Ac. col6r-em, 

V. color, 

Ab. col5r-e. 



2. Color, a color^ Masc. 



Plural. 

N. color-es, 

G. color-um, 

D. col6r-Tbus, 

Ac. color-es, 

V. color-es, 

Ab. col5r-ibus. 



Thus decline. 



Honor, horwr. 
Lector, a reader. 
Pastor, a shepherd 



3. Miles, a soldier^ Masc. 



Singular. 

N. miles, 

G. milit-is, 

D. milit-i, 

Ac. milit-em, 

V. miles, 

Ab. milit-e. 



Plural. 

N. milit-es, 
G. milit-um, 
D. milit-ibus, 
Ac. milit-es, 
V. milit-es, 
Ab. milit-ibus. 



Thus decline, 

Comes,a companion 
Limes, a limit. 
Trames, a path. 



Rule 1. Nouns in -es and -is, not increasing in 
the genitive singular, have -ium in the genitive 
plural. 

Except canUf a dog ; panisj bread ; vatiSf a lurophet ; juvenU, a 
f Gang man ; and volucrii a bird. 
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4. RupES, a rock^ Fem. 



Singtdar. 

N. rup-es, 
G. rup-is, 
D. rup-i, 
i4c. rup-em, 
V, rup-es, 
Ab, rup-e. 



Plural. 

N, rup-es, 
G, rup-ium, 
D, rup-ibus, 
Ac. rup-es, 
V, rup-es, 
Ab, rup-ibus. 



Thus decline. 

Apis, . a bee. 

Ciassis, a fleet. 

Moles, a mass. 

Nubes, a cloud. 

Vitis, a vine. 

iVulpes, a fox. 



Rule 2. Nouns of one syllable in -as and 4s ^ 
and also, in s and x^ after a consonant hsLve -ium 
in the genitive plural ; as, 

5. Pars, a part, Fem. 



Singular. 

N. pars, 
G. part-is, 
D. part-i, 
Ac, part-em, 
V. pars, 
Ab. part-e. 



Plural, 

N. part-es, 
G. part-ium, 
D. part-ibus, 
Ac. part-es, 
V. part-es, 
Ab. part-ibus. 



Thus decline. 

Calx, -cis, ike ked 
Vas,-dis, a surety. • 
Lis, -tis, alato-suit. 
Arx,-cis, a citadel. 
Urbs,-is, a city. 
Pons, -tis, a bridge. 



Rule 3. Nouns of more than one syllable in 
-as and -7i5, have -urn, and sometimes -ium in the 
genitive plural. 

6. Parens, a parent, Masc. or Fem. 

Plural. Thus decline. 



Singular 

N. parens, 
G. parent-is, 
D. parent-i, 
Ac. parent-em, 
f^ parens, 
Ab. parent-e. 



JV". parent-es, 
G. parent-um, -ium, 
D. parent'ibus, 
Ac. parent-es, 
F. parent-es, 
Ab. parent-ibus. 



Rudens, a cable. 
Cliens, a client. 
Serpens, a serpent. 



Obs. 1. Masculine and Feminine nouns which have -ium in 
the genitive plural, have sometimes -is^ or -eis^ as well as 
-e« in tlie Nominative, Accusative and Vocative plural ; as, 
partes, partium. Nom. Ace. and Voc. partes^ partets, or 
partis. 
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7. Opus, a toork^ Neut. § 8. R. 1. 



N. opus, 
G. oper-is, 
D. oper-i, 
Ac opus, 
V. opus, 
Ab. oper-e. 



Plural. 

N. oper-a, 
G. oper-um, 
D, oper-ibus, 
-4 c. oper-a, 
V, oper-a, 
Ab, oper-ibus. 



Thus decline, 

Funus, afuntrah 

Latus, the side, 

Corpus-oris, the body. 
Caput, capitis, the head. 
Iter, itineris, a journey. 



Rule 4. Nouns in -e and -al, and -^r, have -i in 
the Ablative singular; 4um in the Genitive plu- 
ral ; and -ia in the Nominative, Accusative and 
Vocative plural. 

Exc, Proper names in -e have -e in the Ablative ; as, Praneste^ 
Neut. a town in Italy ; Ablative, Praneste. 

8. Sedile, a seat^ Neut. 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Thus decline. 


N, sedil-e, 


N. sedil-ia. 


Ancile, 


a shield. 


G, sedil-is. 


G, sedil-ium. 


Mantile, 


a towel. 


D, sedil-i. 


D. sedil-ibus. 


Mare, 


the sea. 


Ac. sedil-e, 


Ac, sedil-ia. 


Rete, 


a net. 


V, sedil-e, 


V. sedil-ia, Cubile, 


a couch. 


Ab, sedil-i. 


Ab. sedil-ibus. 1 
9. Animal, an animal^ Neut. 




Singular, 


Plural. , 1 Thus decline. 


N, animal. 


N, animal-ia. 






G, animal-is. 


G, animal-ium. 


Cubital, 


a cushum. 


D. animal-i. 


D, animal-ibus, 


Calcar,, 


a spur. 


^e. animal, 


Ac. animal-ia. 


Vcctigal 


, a tax. 


V. animal, 


V. animal-ia 






Ab. animal-i. 


Ab, animal-ibus. 




• 




ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 




Acer, -€ris, n. 


a maple tree. Homo, -Inis, c. 


amati 


MlMf -atis, f. 


<ige. Imago, -inis, f. 


an image. 


Arbor, -dris, f. 


a tree. Iter, itindris, n. 


ajcumeff 


Aries, -dtis, m. 


a ram, Lac, -tis, n. 


milk. 


Ars -tis,f. 


an art Lapis 


, -idis, m 


a stone 
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Canon, -Onis, m. 


a rule. 


Laus, -dis, f. 


praU$ 


Career, -Sris, m. 


aprtton. 


Lex, legis, f. 


a law 


, Cardo, -Inis, m. 


a hinge. 


Monile, -is, f. 


a necklace 


Carmen,-Inis, n. 


a poem. 


Mons, -tis, m. 


a fliottn/aui 


Cervix, -icis, f. 


the neck 


Mnnus, -dris, n. 


ag%ft. 


Codex, -Icis, m. 


a book 


Nox, noctis, f. 


night. 


Consul, -tilis, m. 


a con'Ml. 


Onus, -6ris, n. 


a burden 


" Cor, cordis, n. 


the heart. 


Ovile, -is, n. 


asheepfoia 


Crux, -ucis, f. 


a cross. 


Pecten, -inis, m. 


a comb. 


Cubtle, -is, n. . 


a couch. 


Regio« -dnis, f. 


a region. 


Dens, -tis, m. 


a tooth. 


Salar,-<lris, m. 


a trout. 


Dos, dstis, f. 


adovjry. 


Serpens, -tis, c. 


a serpent. 


Pemur, -Oris, n. 


the thigh. 


Toral,-alis, n. 


a bed cover. 


Pormido, -inis, f. 


fear. 


Trabs, -ibis, f. 


abeam. 


Pomax, -acis, f. 


a furnace. 


Turris, -is, f. 


a tower. 


Prater, -tris, m. 


a brother. 


Uter, utris, m. 


a bottU. 


For, furis, c. 


a thief. 


Virgo, -inis, f. 


a virgin. 


Genus, -Sris, n. 


a kind. 


Yoluptas, -atis, f. 


pleasure. 


Hseres, -edis, e. 


an heir. 


Yulnus, -6ris, n. 


a wound. 



EX15RCISES ON THE EXAMPLES. 

Tell the case and number of the following words and 
translate them accordingly: — Sennonis, sermonum, colori- 
bus, colori, colore, colores, militum, militis, militem, militi- 
bus, rupis,rupe, rupium, rupi, rupibus,partium, partes, parte, 
partis, parenti, parente, parentum, parentes, parentis, opera, 
opere, operi, operibus, operum, sedilis, sedilia, sediUbus, 
sedili, sedilium, animalia, animalis, animali. 

Translate the following words into Latin: — Of a rock, 
of rocks, from a soldier, with soldiers, to a seat, seats, of 
seats, the works, of a soldier, to the color, of a^ rock, a seat, 
for a parent, the speech, of a parent, to a soldier, the color 
of an animal, from rocks, to rocks, &c. ad libitum. 



6 13. GENDER OF NOUNS IN THE TfflRD DE- 
CLENSION. 

1. MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Rule I. — Nouns in », cr, or^ es increasing in 
the genitive, and os, are generally masculine. 
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Exceptions in N. 

FcM* Sindon^ adon, halcyon, and icon] are feminine. 
Neut. Gluten^ unguen, inguen, pollen^ and all nouns in men ; as 
earmenf nomen, etc., are neuter. 

Exceptions in. 0. 

Fem. 1. Nouns in to, denoting things incorporeal, are feminine. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, with 

grandoj tirgOj and sometimes margOy are feminine. 
But harpago, comtdo, untdo and CupldOy Cupid, are mas- 
culine. Note. Cuffldo, desire, in prose^ is always femi- 
nine; in poetry, often masculine. 

3. CarOf flesh, is feminine, and Greek nouns in o ; ass echo, 

JLrgo, 



Exceptions in ER. 



Feh. Tuber f the tuber- tree, and sometimes linter, a boat, fem. 
Nevt. Ulcer f cadaver, cicer, iter, laser, laver, papdver, piper, tiler, 

epinther, suber, tuber, a swelling, uber, ver, verber, zingU 

beTj and sometimes siser, are neuter. 

Exceptions in OR. 

Feh. Arbor, a tree, is feminine. § 7. Obs. 2. 

Neut. Jidior, mquor, marmor, and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES^ increasing in the genitive. 

Feh. Compes, mercesj merges, quies, requies, inquies, seges, tegu 

tudet, and sometimes ales, a bird, are feminine. 
Neut. JEs, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Fem. jirbos, (^ 7, Obs. 2) cos, dos, eos, are feminine. 
NEaT. Os, the mouth, os, a bone,* also the Greek chaos, epos, and 
melos, are neuter. 

2. FEMININE NOUNS. 

Rttle II — ^Nouns in as, es not increasing 
in the genitive, and is ; s, after a consonant, 
and Xf are for the most part feminine. 

Exceptions in AS. 

Masc. As, a piece of money, and Greek nouns in as, -antiit, o>asc. 
Nbut. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, .atis, are neuter. 
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Exceptions in ES, not increasing in the genitive. 

Masc. JtcinaceSj coles, and sometimes palumbeSj and vepreSf masc 
Neut. CacoHheSj hippommiesy nepenthes, and pan&ces, Greek, nettt. 

Exceptions in IS. 

Masc. 1. Latin nouns in nU, are masc. But amnis, cinis, clunis, 
finis, and funu^ are sometimes feminine. Fines, boun* 
daries, in the plural is always masculine. 
2> The following nouns are masculine, viz : 



Axis, 


Cossis, 


Lapis, 


Semissis. 


Aqualis, 


Cuciimis, 


Mensis, 


Sentis. 


Callis, 


Decussis. 


Mugilis, 


Sodalis 


Cassis, 


Ensis, 


Orbis, 


Torris. 


Caulis, or > 
Colls, $ 


Fascis^ 


Piscis, 


Unguis. 


Follis, 


Pollis, 


Vectis. 


Centussis^ 


Fuslis, 


Postis, 


Vermis. 


Collis, 


Gils, 


Sanguis, 


Vomis. 



Masc. or Fem. Anguis, candlis, cenchris, corbis, pulvis, scrohis^ tu 

gris, torquis, are masculine or feminine. 

Exceptions in S, after a consonant. 

Masc. 1. Dens, fons, mons, B.nd -pons; also chalybs, ellops, epops^ 
gryps, hydrops, merops^ and seps, are masculine. 
2. Nouns in ns ; originally participles, and compounds of 
dens, as occidens, oriens, bidens; also sextans^ quadrant^ 
triens, etc., parts of as, are masculine^ but bidens, a 
sheep, is feminine* 

Masc. or Fem. Meps, forceps, rudens, scrobs, serpens^ itirps. 
Note. Jlnimans, a living creature, is of all genders 

Exceptions in X. 

Masc. 1. AX. Corax, cordax^ dropax, styrax, thorax, are masc. 

2. £X. All nouns in ex are masculine, except lex, nex, sup^ 

pel lex. feminine; cortex, imbrex, obex, rumex, silex, 
sometimes feminine; grex and pumex, rarely fe- 
minine; and atriplex, neuter. 

3. IX. Calix, fornix, phanix, spadix, are masculine, and 

sometimes perdix and varix; otherwise feminine. 

4. OX. Box. esox, and volvox, are masculine* 
6. UX. Tradtix, is masculine. 

6. YX. Bombyx, a silk worm, calyx, coccyx, oryx, are mas- 

culme; but onyx, and sandyx, are masc. or fem. 

7. NX. Quincunx, septunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are 

masculine; lynx is masculine or feminine. 
Calx, lime, is feminine; calx, the heel, masc. or feminine. 
Bombyx, silk, is feminine. 
Neut. Atriplext gold-herb, is neuter. 
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3. NEUTER NOUNS. 

Rule III. — Nouns in a, e, «, c and f, are al- 
ways neuter; those in /, ar^ ur^ and usj are al- 
most always neuter. 

Exceptions in L. 

Masc. Mugilj and solj are masculine; sal, in the singular, is mas- 
culine or feminine; in the plural, always masculine. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

Kasc. Furfur, salar, turtur, and vultur, are masculine 

Exceptions in US. 

Masc. LeptUt mus, and Greek nouns in put (except lagdptUf femi- 
nine), are masculine. 

Fem. Nouns in us, having tttis, or adU, in the genitive; also peau^ 
'UdU, tellus, fraus, laus and lagopus, are feminine. Gms, 
is masculine or feminine. 



§ 15. EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 
1. The following nouns in -is have -im in the Accusative. 

Amussis, f.a mea8ure,rule. Ravis, f. a hoarseneis 

Burls, f. the beam of a plough, Sinapis, f. mustard, 

Canabis, f. hemp, Sitis, f. thirst. 

Cucumis, m. a cucumber. Tussis, f. a cough. 

Gummis, f. gum. Vis, f. strength. 
Mephitis, f. a strong smdl. 

2* Proper names in ^is have ^im in the Accusative ; viz. 

Names of cities and other places ; as, Bilbilis, f. a city of 
Spain ; Syrtis^ f. a quicksand on the coast of Africa. 

Names of rivers ; as Tiberis, m. the Tiber ; Batts, m. 
the Guadalquiver. 

Names of Gods ; as, Anuhis^ m. Osiris, m. Egyptian 
Deities. 
Note. — ^These nouns have sometimes ^in in the Accusative 
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8. The following nouns in -is have -em, or 'im in the Ae* 
cusative; viz. 

AqualiSy f. a toaterpot. Pnppis, f. the Hem of a Aip, 

Clavis, r. a key, Restis, f. a rope. 

Cutis, f. the skin, Securis, f. an mxe, 

Febris, f. a fever* Sementis, f. a towing. 

Lens, f. lentUet, Strigilis, f. a currt/'Comb, 

Navis, f. a ship, Tnrris, f. a^tovoer. 
Pelvis, f. a bason. 

Note 1, — PuppiSf restis, securis and iurris have generally rim, the 
others commonly -em. The oldest Latin writers form the aceusatiw 
of some other nouns, in 'im; sls, avis, auris, 

4. Nouns which have been adopted from the Greek, some^ 
times retain a in the Accusative ; as, heros, m. a hero, heroa; 
Tros, m. a Trojan, Troa* See No. 13. 

Note 2. — ^This form is seldom used by the best prose writers and it 
chiefly confined to proper names, except in -air, m. the air ; tether, 
m. the sky ; delphin, m. a dolphin ; Pan, m. the god of the shep- 
herds, which commonly have aira, athSra, delphina, and Pana, 

Ohs, L Many Greek nouns in -es have -en, as well as -em 
in the Accusative ; as, Euphrdten^ Oresten, Pyldden, 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

5. Nouns in -is which have -em in the Accusative, 
have -e in the Ablative ; as, sitis, sitim, situ 

But cannabis, BcetiSj sin&pis and Tigris, have -e or -j. 

6. Nouns in -is which have -em or -im in the 
Accusative, have -e or -e in the Ablative; as, 
claviSf clave or clavi. 

Note 3. But cutis, and restis have -e only; secftris, sementis, and 
strigilis, have seldom -e. 

7. The following nouns which have ^em in the AccusatiTa 
have -e or -i in the Ablative : viz. 

Amnis, m. a river. Occiput, v^the hind-head, 

kngaii, m. and f. a snake Orbis, m. a circle, 

\.vis. f a bird Pars, f. a part 
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Civis c. a cUixen, Postis, m. a door post. 

Classis, f. a fleet, Pugil, c. a pugiltsL 

Finis, m. and f. an end. Rus, n. the country 

Fustis, m. a staff. Sors, f. a lot. 

Ignis, m. afire. Supellez, f. furniture. 

Imber, m. a shower. Unguis, m. a nail. 

Mugil, m. a mullet. Yectis, m.a lever. 

Note 4. Finisy mugU, occiput, pugil, rus, supellex, and vectisy haye 
-€ or -t indijfferently j the others have much more frequently -e. 

Obs. 2. Names of Towns, when they denote the place in 
>r at which any thing is done, take -e, or -i; as Cartkagi7ie, 
or Carthagini. 

Obs. 3, CandliSy m. or f. a water pipe, has taimli only. 
Likewise names of months in -25, or -er; as Aprilis, Sep- 
tember, Aprtli, Septemhri; and those nouns in -is, .which 
were originally adjectives; as, cedtlis, afflrds, bipennis, fa- 
miliar is, natalis, rivdlis, sodalis, volucris, ^c. This class 
of nouns also admit.s -c in the Ablative : Rudis^ f. a rod, and 
juvenis, c. a youth, have -e only. 

8. The following Neuter Nouns in -al and ~ar have -c in 
the Ablative : viz. 

Baccar, lady^s glove. Jubar, a sunbeam, Sal, salt. 
Far, com. Nectar, nectar. 

Obs. 4. Par, when used as a substantive, forms the Abla- 
tive Singular, and Genitive Plural, in the same way as the 
Adjective. § 21. Rule 2. 

GENITIVE PLURAL 

[See Rules, § 12.] 

9. The following Nouns have -turn in the Genitive Plural: 

Caro, f. flesh. Fauce, f. the jatos. Nox, f. night. 

Cohors, f. a cohort. Lar, m. ahousehold god. Os, n. a bone. 

Cor, n. the heart. Linter, m. or f. a boat. Quiris, m. a Roman. 

Cos, f. a whetstone. Mus, m. a mouse. Samnis, m. a Samnite 

Dos, f. a dowry. Nix, f. snow. Uter, m. a bottle. 

Obs, 5. The compounds of unda and as have likewise -ium ; as 
Septunx, m. seven ounces Septuncium ; Sextans, m. two ounce*;' Sex 
tanthtm 
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Obs 6. jdpiSf f. a bee, has apujn and apium ; opts, f. power, has 
opum only. Grypsj m. a griflbn ; lynx, m. or f. a lynx ; BndSphinXt 
r. the Sphinx, have -U7n, Bos, c. gen. bdvis, an ox, has bourn, 

DATIVE PLURAL. 

10. Bos c. an ox has bdbtts or bnbus in the Dative Plural ; and 
stis, c. a sow, has suibus, or subus. Nouns in -ma, have -tis as well 
as 'iibtts; as po'ema, n. a poem, poematibus or poem&tis. The Greek 
termination -si or -sin is very uncommon in prose, and is admissible 
only in words purely Greek. See J{o. 13. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

11. The form of the Accusative Plural in 'M is admissible in aU 
words which have that termination in Greek, but is rarely used in 
Prose. Livy, however, frequently uses MacedSnas ; and jillobrHgeu 
is found in Caesar. 

12. Some nouns of the third Declension are somewhat pe- 
culiar in different cases, as follows: 



Jupiter, 


Vis, 


^ force, 


power, Fem. 


Singular, 


Singular, 


Plural, 


JV. Jupiter, 


N, vis. 




N. vir-es, 


G. J6v-is, 


G, vis, 




G, vir-ium. 


D. J6v-i, 


D, — , 




D. vir-ibus. 


Ac. J6v-em, 


Ac, vim. 




Ac. vir-es, 


V. Jupiter, 


V, vis, 




V, vir-es, 


Ab, J6v-e. 


Ab, vi. 




- Ab, vir-ibuB, 



Bos, an ox, or cow, Masc. or Fem. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, bos, N, bov-es, 

G, bov-is, G, boum, 

D, bov-i, D, bQbus, or btibus,* 

-4c.b6v-em, ^c. bov-es, 

V, bos, V, bov-es, 

Ab, bov-e, ~ Ab, bobus, or btlbus. 

* Contracted for bombus. 
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Civis e. a ciliim. Poslis, m. a door potl. 

ClassiB, f. a Jleet. Fagil, c. a pugilul. 

Finie, m. Dsd T. an tnd. liua, n. llu counlry 

Fosds, m. a itaff. Sors, f. a lot. 

Ignis, in. afire. Supellex, f. f-amUvre. 

Imber, m. a shower, Unguis, m. a nail. 

Mngil, m. a mullet. Vectis, Ta.altver, 

Note i. Finii, mugU, occiput, pugU, rut, tuptllex, nni] victU, hava 
-c or -i indifferently ; Ihe ollien have much more frequenlly -e. 

Obs. 2. Names of Towns, when they denote the place in 
>r at which any thing is done, take -e, or 'i; as Carthagme, 
or Carlkagini. 

Obs. 3. Candlis, m. or f. a water pipe, has caiidZ/only. 
Likewise names of months in -h, or -er; as AprUis, Sep- 
tember, Aprili, Septembri; and those nouna in -is, which 
were originally adjectives'; aa, aditis, affifos, bip^mu,fa- 
mili&ris, natdlis, Htellis, soddlis, -oolucTts, ^c. This class 
of nouns also admits -e in the Ablative : Rudis, f. a rod, and 
juvltm, c. a youth, have -e only. 

8. The following Neuter Nouns in -al and -ar have -e in 
the Ahlative : viz. 
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S. Lamp-as, 
Pi. Lamp-ades, 
S. Tr(HL8» 



•adis, or adosy 
-adorn, 
•adis, or -adoa, 



PL Tro-adea, -adam; 



8. Tros, 
S. Phyll-is, 
S. Par-is, 
S. Chlam-ys, 
5. Cap-ys, 
8. Heres-is, 
8. Qrph-eos, 
a, Did-o, 



I 

! 



Dot. Aee. 

-adi, -adem, or -ada, 
-adibuS) -ades, or adas, 
•adi, 
-adibnsi 



Trois, 

•idis, or -idos, 
•idis, or -idos, 
•ydis, or -ydos, 
-yis, pr -yos, 
-is, or -eoS| 
-eos, or -el, or ei, 
-US} or onis. 



•asi, or 
-asin, 

Troi, 

-idi, 

•idi, 

-ydi, 

-yi, . 

-1. 



Voe. AH 

-as, -ada. 

•ades, -adibns 

-as, -ade. 

i -adibosi 
•ades, \ -asi, or 
(•asin. 

Troem, or Troa, Tros, Troe. 

•idem, or -ida, •i, or -is,^ide. 

-idem, -im, or -in,-i, -ide. 

-ydem, or -ida, -ys, -yde. 

-ye. 



•adem, or ada, 
•ades, or -adas, 



•ym, or -yn, 
•im, or •in, 

-o, or-oni,-o, or -onem. 



•eu, 
-o, 



4. 

•eo. 

-o, or -cos* 



§ 16. THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

The Fourth Declension has two terminations, 
-i« and -tt. Nouns in -us are Masculine. Those 
in -w are Neuter, and indeclinable in the singular 
number. 

TERMINATIONS. 



Singular* 

Masc. 

N. -us, 
G. -As, 
D. -ui, 
Ac. -um, 
F. -us. 
Ah, -u. 



Plural. 

Masc. 

N. -us, 
G. -uum, 
D. -ibus, 
ulc. -us, 
V, -us, 
^5. -ibus. 



Neut. 

-ua, 

-uum, 

-ibus, 

-ua, 

-ua, 

-ibus. 



Singular, 

N. fruct-us, 
G, fruct-iis, 
D. fruct-ui, 
Ac. fruct-um, 
V. fruct-us, 
Ah. fruct-u. 



Fkuctus, fruit, Masc. 



Plural. 

N. fruct-us, 
G. fruct-uum, 
D. fruct-ibus, 
Ac. fruct-us, 
V. fruct-us, 
Ah. frnct-Tbus, 



I 



Thus decline. 



Casus, a fall. 
Currus", a chariot. 
Fluctus, a wave* 
Gradus, a step^ 
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St 



Singular, 

N, cornu, 
G, cornu, 
D, comu, 
Ac cornu, 
F. comu, 
Ab. coni]i. 



Cornu, a ham^ Neut. 

Plural. 

N. corn-ua, 
G. corn-uum, 
D. com^ibus, 
Ac. corn-ua, 
V. corn-ua, 
Ab. com-ibu8. 



Thtts decline, 

« 

Gelu, ice. 
Genu, the knee. 
Tonitru, thunder. 
Veru, a spit. 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



Flttus, a blast, Motus, a motion. 

Ictus, a stroke, Nutus, a nod. 

Maons, f. the hand. Passos, a pace. 



RitiUi a ceremqny* 
Sinus, a bosom. 
Situs, a situation. 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

Exc 1. The following nouns are feminine : viz. 

Acas, a needle. Ficus, a fig. Portlcns, a gaUery* 

Anus, an old tooman, Mftnus, the hand. SpScos, a den.* 

DOmus, a house. Penas,* a storehouse. TrXbus, a tribe, 

* Sometimes masenllne. 



EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

Exc 2. The Genitive and Dative Singular : — ^In some wri 
ters the Genitive Singular is occasionally found in ^uis ; as, 
^us aioiis aaisd^ for ajtiAs* Terence. In others the Dative 
is sometimes found in -u; as, resistere impitHj for impetui; 
Esse ttsi* sibij for usuij Cic. 

Exc 3. The Genitive^ — and the Dative and Ablative Plv^ 
ral : — ^The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted ; as, cur^ 
nkm^ for curruum. The following nouns have "iibus instead 
of tims in the Dative and Ablative Plural: viz. 



Acqs, a needle, 
ArcuSy a bow, 
Artus, a joint. 
Genu,* the knee. 



Laens, a lake, Speeiui, a den. 

Partus, a birth. Tribas, a tribe. 

Portus,* a harbour. Vem,* a spit 

* These words have also -Ibus. 



Obs. 1. Nouns of this declension seem to have belonged 
anciently to the third, and were declined like grus, gruis^ 
QmSf fructusj fru^U'is^ fructU'iy &c« So that all the cases 
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except the Dative Singular and the Genitive Plural may be 
regarded as contracted forms of that declension. 

Obs. 2. Several nouns of this declension are in whole or 
in part of the second also, such as, Ficus, penus, domus and 
several others. Capricormcs, m. and the compounds of ma' 
nus, as, unimanuSf Centimanus, &c., are always of the se 
cond. 

Obs. 3. Jesus the name of the Saviour has -urn in the Ac- 
cusative, and -u in all the other cases. 

DoMUs, a house, Fem. is thus declined. 

* Singular* 9 Plural. 

N. ddm-us, N. dom-us, 

G. dom-iis, or -i, G. dom-5rum, or -uum, 

D. dom-ui, or -o, D. dom-ibus, 

Ac. dom-um, Ac. dom-us, or -os, 

V. dom-us, V. dom-us, 

Ab. dom-o. Ab. dom-ibus. 

Note,-^Domijts in the Grenitive, signifies of a house, Domi is used 
only to signify at home, or of home. 

EXERCISES ON THE FOURTH DECLENSION 

1. Tell the gender ^ number and case of the following 
words from the paradigm and additional examples y pp. 30, 
and 31, and translate. 

Fructus, fructfis, fructuum, flatibus, flatu, manuum, mani- 
bus, nutu, passuum, passibus, passu s, cornua, tonitribus, ve- 
rubus, casu, currum, cur^ui, fluctu, fluctibus, cornibus, &c. 

2. Translate the folloioing words into Latin and tell the 
gender^ number and case in which the words are put: viz. 

Of fruit, to fruit, with the hand, for the hand, of a horn, 
to a horn, with a horn, from horns, horns, the horns, of the 
chariot, for a chariot, of chariots, from the waves, for the 
waves, from his hands, with a nod, &c. 

§ 17. THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The Fifth Declension has but one termination, 
namely, -w; as, res, a thing ; dies, a day. 
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All nouns of this declension are Feminine except dies^ a 
day, which is masculine or feminine in the singular, and al- 
ways masculine in the plural; snd meridies, the mid-day, 
which is masculine in the singular and wants the plural. 

Dx£s, a day. 







TERMINATIONS. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


Sing. 


Plu. 


N. di-es, 


N, di-es, 


-es, 


-es. 


G. di-ey, 


G. di-erum, 


-6i 


-^nim, 


D. di-6i, 


D. di-ebus, 


-61, 


-ebus. 


Ac. di-em, 


Ac. di-es, 


-em, 


-es, 


V. di-es. 


V. di-es. 


-es, 


-es, 


Ab. di-6. 


Ab. di-ebus. 


-6. 


-6bus. 



Obs. 1. Dies and res are the only nouns of the Fifth De- 
clension which have the Plural complete 5 acies^ effigies, fa* 
cies, series, species and spes, in the Plural have only the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative; the others have no plural. 



Singular. 

N. faci-es, 
G. faci-61, 
D. faci-6'i, 
Ac. faci-em, 
V, faci-es, 
Ab, faci-6. 



Facies, theface^ Fem. 



Plural, 

N, faci-es, 

G, 

D. — — 
-^c. faci-es, 
V, faci-es. 
Ab, ^ 



Thus decline. 



Effigies, an image* 
Series, a series. 
Spes,-ei, hope. 
Acies, an army. 



Exc. The poets sometimes make the Genitive, and more 
rarely the Dative singular in -c; SiS, JldCy foxfidei. Ov. iJc- 
guies^ is botli of the third and fiflh declension. 



EXERCISES ON THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

1 . Tell the gender, number and case ofthefollotoing nxmns^ 
and translate: — Diei, spei,aciem, acie, faciei", facies. diSbus, 
diSrum, dies, faciem, effigicm, series, rerum, diebus, diem, &c. 
ad libitum. * 

2 Translate the following English words into Latin ami 
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tell the gender, &c : — The image, of the lace, the things, of 
the anny ; the hope, of the army, a series, of days, to a day, 
from the days, with the army, to an image, with faith, &c. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 

Tell the gender, declension, case and number of the following 
nouns, in the order here mentioned, and give the translation ; thus, 
Pennd, A noun, fern, first ; in the Ablative singular, vfUh a pen.* 

Via, pueri, genero, ventis, puerorum, sermo, sedile, sedili, 
sedilium, sediubus, fructuum, fruct^s, sellse, tubam, regno, 
templi, dies, rSrum, capite, capitum, itineribus, partis, pa- 
rentibus, rupe, urbis, vulpem, vulpibus, parente, sedilia, die, 
colorem, militis, militibus, sermones, honore, manus, mantis, 
manibus, faciem, ala, tubam, mens&rum, bellum, domin5rum, 
templum, puer5rum, bella, bello, &c. 

Translate the following into Latin, and state the gender, declension, 
case and number, always following the same order : thus, ** Of boys," 
jnierorwnf Noun, masc. second; in the Genitive plural.* 

From the way, to a speech, with a part, of a seat, of seats, 
to the wind, a kingdom, to a boy, of boys, with lords, foxes, 
of tables, to parents, with seats, of soldiers, from the head, 
heads, to a part, with a trumpet, in a time, of war, the time, 
of peace, in a journey, to a seat, of a rock, to sons-in-law, 
with fruit, of the face, with a seat, to tables, of rocks, &c. 



§ 18. IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

Irregular Nouns are divided into Variable, Defective and 
Redundant. 

* Words used in the above exercises ; the declension is indicated 
by the genitive according to § 8. 

Ala, -ee, a wing. Iter, itlnSris, a way. Sedile, -is, a teat. 

Bellum, -i, war. Manus, -Qs, a hand. Sella, -ee, a teat. 

Caput, -Itis, the head, Mensa, -86, a table. Sermo, -Snis a speech 
Color, -is, color. Miles, -Itis, a soldier. Templum, -i, a temple 

Dies, -ei, a day. Parens, -tis, a parent. Tempus, -Oris, time. 

Dominus, -i, a lord. Pars, -tis, a part. Tuba, -se, a trumpet. 

Facies, -ei, the face. Puer, -i, a boy. Urbs, -is, a city. 

Fructus, -fis,/rut^. Regnum, -if a fetngcfeni. Ventus, -i the wind 
Gener, -i, a son-in-law. Uesj rei« a thing. Via, -ae, a way. 

Honor, -is, honor. Rupes, -is. a rock. Vulpes, -is a fox. 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in Gender or Declension, or in 
both. Nouns varying in gender are called, Heterogeneouim 
Those which vary in declension are called, Heterodites* 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the Singular, and Neuter in the Plural; as, 

Ayernus, a At'ZZ tnCaTnpama. Pangsens, a promontory in Thrace. 

Dindymus, a hill in Phrygia, Tsen&rus, a promontory in Laconia. 

Ism&rus, a hill in Thrace. Tart&rus, hell, 

Msenalus, a hill in Arcadia. Taygdtus, a hUl in Laconia, 

2. Masc. in the Singular, Masc. and Neut. in the Plural; 
as, Jocus, a jest, PI. ~i and -a. Locus, a place, PL -i and -a. 

3. Feminine in the Singular, Neuter in the Plural; as, 
Carbdsus, a sail, PL -a. Pergdmus, the citadel of Troy, PI. -a. 

4. Neuter in the Singular, Masculine in the Plural ; as 
Argos, Argos, a city in Greece, PL -i, Elysium^ the Ely- 
sian fields, PL -e. Coelum^ heaven, PL -f. 

Note 1. — Argot y in the Singular, is used only in the Norn, and Ace. 

5. Neut. in the Sing, Masc. and Neut. in the Plural ; as, 
Frlnum, a bridle, PL -f and -a. Rostrum, a rake, PL -i, and -a. 

6. Neuter in the Singular, Feminine in the Plural ; as, 
Balneum, a bath, PL "(b and -a. Ep&lum, a banquet, PL 
-<B« Delidum, a delight, PL -^. 

Heteroclites 

7. Vds, vasis, n. a vessel, of the 3d declension, Plur. vasa, 
vasdrum, of the 2d. Jugemm, jtigeri, n, an acre, of the 2d 
declension, Plur. jugera, jugerum, of the 3d. Jugeris and 
jugHre from jugus, are also found in the Singular. Sen 
Num. 11. 

8. Some Greek Proper nouns are declined both by the se- 
cond Declension and the third, as follows : 



Norn, Gen, 


Dat. 


Ace, 


Voc. 


AhU 


^'^'^•"•'Sls, 


•eo, 
-ei, 


-ea, 


-eon,— 
•eu, 


-60 ; 2d Decl. 
; 3d Decl. 


^^P^»» S".6di8, 


.0, 

-ddi, 


•Qin, 
•ddem, 


.n. 


•o; 2d Ded. 
•Ode ) 3d Decl. 


Achilleus, -ei, 


•eo, 




-eu. 


•eo; 2d Decl. 



AchiUos •li» Of -1<08, -li. •lem, or .len. -lessor -Ie,-le; SdDed. 
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DOUBLE NOUNS. 

9. To this class may be referred a few double nouns, the 
parts of which are of different declensions. When the two no- 
minatives combine, both parts are declined like a substantive 
and adjective : thus, 

Respublica, a comm(niwecdth^ Fern. 

Singular, PluraL 

, iV. respublica, iV. respublicaB, 

G. reipublicae, G. rerumpublicftrum, 

D. reipublicae, D. rebuspublicis, 

Ac, rempublicam, Ac, respublicas, 

V, respublica, V, respublicse, 

Ah, republicd. Ah. rebuspublicis. 

JtrsjuRANDUM, an oath, Neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, jusjurandum, N. jurajuranda, 

G, jurisjurandi, G, 

D, jurijurando, D. 

Ac, jusjurandum, Ac, jurajuranda, 

V, jusjurandum, V. jurajuranda, 

ili. jurejurando. Ah. 

When the one parf is a nominative, and the other an ob- 
Jque case, the part in the nominative only is declined; as, 

Materfamilias, a mistress of a family^ Fern. 

Singular, 

N, materfamilias, 
G, matrisfamilias, 
D. matrifamilias, 
Ac, matremfamilias, 
F. materfamilias, 
Ah. matre&milias. 

Note 2,'^FamUia8 is an old form of the genitive, and is govenwd 
by mater. So PctterfamUicu, 

II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS, 
us are defective in Cases or Numher. 
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Ohs. 1. Indeclinable notins, i. e. nouns which have the 
same form in all cases, though commonly ranked under tliis 
class, do not properly belong to it, because none of the cases 
are wanting. They are such as pondo^ n. a pound or pounds 5 
umis^ n. the half 5 mille, a thousand; ccBpe, an onion; opus^ 
need or needful, used both as a substantive and an adjective. 
To these may be added any word used as a noun; as, velle, 
in the phrase, mum velle, (for sua voluntas,) his own inclina- 
tion: Proper names adopted from a foreign language; as, 
Elizabety Jerusalem, &c. 

/. Nouns defective in particular cases. 

10. The following nouns are used only in one case.* 

Nom. Fauce, f. the jaws, 

Inquies, f. want of rest. Ingratiis, f. in spite of. 

*Abl, Injussu, m. toithout order, 
Admonitu, m. an adjnonition, Interdiu, by day, 

Ambage, f. a winding, Natu, m. by birth. 

Casse, m. a net. Noctu, f. by night. 

Diu, by day. Promptu, m. in readiness. 
Ergo, 071 account of, 

Obs. 2. Many verbal nouns of the Fourth Declension are 
used only in the Ablative Singular; as, acdtu, promptu, &c. 
Diets, f. and nauci, n. are used only in the Gen. Sing. ; as, 
diets gratia, for forms' sake; res nauci, a thing of no value. 
Inficias, f. and indta, f. or indtas, have only the Ace. Plur ; 
as, inficias ire, to deny; ad indtas reductjis, reduced to ex- 
tremities. Ambages, casses B,nd fauces, are regularly aoclin- 
ed in the Plural. 

11. The following nouns are used only in two cases. 

Norn, and jicc. Gen. and Ml. 

Astu, n. the city of Athens. CompSdis, -e, f. a fetter. 
InferiaSy'tiSjf. sacrifices to the dead. Impetis, -e, m. force. 

Instar, n. likeness, bigness, JugSris, -e, n. an acre. 

Suppetise, -as, f. help. Spontis, -e, f. ofone*s own accord. 

Nom. and jibl. Verb6ris,-e, n. a stripe. 

Astus, -u, in. cunning. Repetundarum, -is, f.-extortion. 

Vesper,-e, or -i, m. the evening. 

» ■ ■ ■ 

* Nouns which are used only in one case are called Mcr.?ptoteMf 
in two cases, Diptotes; in three cases, Triptotes; in four cases. T' 
traptotes; in >ive cases, Pentaptotes, 

■ 

4 
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Obs, 3. CompedeSt jugera and verhera are regularly de 
clined in the Plural. AsUis is found in the Norn, and Ace 
Plur. 

12. The following nouns are used only in three Cases. 

Nom. Ace. and Voc. Nom, Ace, aiid.^6Z. 

Cacoethes, n. a had custom. ' Lues. f. a plague. 

Also other Greek nouns in -e». Epos. n. a heroic poem, 

Cete, n. whales. Fas, n. divine law. 

Dica, -am, f. a process ; PI. -a«. Grates, f. thanks. 

Nefas, n. impiety, Melos, n. a song; PL e. 

Nihil, and Nil,n. nothing. Mane, -e, -e. n. the morning, 

Tempe, n. the vale of Tempe, Tabes, f. consumption. 

Vepres, or -is, m. a brier^ 

Nom, Gen. and Abl. Tabum, n. putrid gore. 
Nom. Oen, and Ace, Munia, -drum, n. offices. 

Opis, f. Gen. help (from ops^) has opem and ope in the Ace. nma 
Ablative, with the Plural complete, opes, opum, &c. wealth ; and 
preciy f. Dat. a prayer, (from prex,) has preeem and prece, with tHe 
Plural entire, preces, precum, 8cc. Feminis, n. Gen. the thigh (from 
femen,) husfemini^ and -e, in the Dat. and Abl. Singular ; ^ndfemina 
in the Nom. Ace. and Voc. Plural. 

Obs. 4. Vepres has the Plural entire ; and tabes and grath 
bus, the Nominative and Ablative Plural of tabes^ and grates 
are also found. 

The following Nouns want the Genitive, Dative and Abla- 
tive Plural. 

Far, n. com, Mel, n honey, Rus, n. the country, 

Hiems, f. «nn^€r. Metus,m. /ear. Thus, n, /rankincens$ 

For nouns of the Fifth Declension, see §17. 

13. The following Nouns want the Nominative and Voca- 
tive, and are therefore used only in four Cases. 

DitiSnis, f. power, Sordi?, f. filth, 

Pecfldis, f. a beast, Vicis, f. a change. 

To these may be added daps, f. a dish ; frux, f. corn j and near, f 
slaughter, which are seldom used in the Nominative. The Plural of 
frux is entire ; daps wants the Genitive ; and nex seems to have thf 
Nom. Ace. and Voc. only. 

CfuLOSy n. a confused mass, wants the Gen. and DaL Sin 
giilar, and is not used in the Plural. 
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Obs, 5. PecHdis and sordis have the Plural entire : vicis is 
defoctive in the Genitive ; ditiOnis has no Plural. 

14. Some Nouns are defective in one Case. 
The following want the Genitive Plural. 

Faex, f. dre%8. Proles, f. offspring, 

FaXjf.a torch. Ros, m. dew, 

Labes, f. a stain, Soboles, f. offspring 

Lux, f. light, Sol, m. the sun, 
Os, n. the mouth, 

SatiaSj f. a glut of any tlihig, and scdum^ n. the sea, want the Gen. 
Sing, and the Plural entirely. SitiLSy m. a situation, nastiness, wants 
the Gen. and perhaps the Dat. Sing, and probably the Gen. Dat. and 
AM. Plural. NemOj c. nobody, wants theVoc. Sing, and has no Plu- 
ral. 

II. Many Nouns are defective in number. 

15. Some Nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express cannot be used in the Plural. Such are the names of 
virtues and vices, of arts, herbs, metals, liquors, different 
kinds of corn, abstract nouns, &c. : as, just it to, justice ; lux* 
ttj, luxury; mimca, music; apium, parsley; auritm, gold; 
laCy milk ; trittcu.my wheat ; magnifUdo, greatness ; senectvsy 
old age; macieSt leanness, &c. But some of the Nouns in- 
cluded in these classes are occasionally found in the Plural. 

16. The following Masculine Nouns are scarcely used in 
the Plural : 

Aer, a^ris, the air, Penus, -i, or '(Ismail manner of pro 
^ther. -6ris, the sky, visions. 

Fimus, -i, dung, * Pontus, -i, the sea. 

Hesperus, -i, the evening star. Pulvis, -firis, dust, 

Limus, -i, mud. Sanguis, -Inis, blood. 

Meridies,*iei, mid'day. Sopor, -5ri8, sleep, 
Mundus, -\, a woman's ornaments. Yeternus, -i, a lethargy, 
Muscus, •!, moss. 

Note 3. — J^er^ pulvis^ and sopor are found in the Plural. 

17. The following Feminine Nouns are scarcely used in 
the Plural: 

Argilla, -se, potter*s earth. Salus, -utis, safety. 

Fames, -is, hunger. Sitis. -is. thirst. 
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Humas, -i, the ground. Supellex, -ctilis, household fumt 

InM^'les, -is, a dUpoftition. ture. 

Plebs, -is, the common people. Venia, -ae, pardon. 

Pubes, -is, the youth. Vespfira, -se, the evening. 

The following are sometimes found in the Plural : 

Bilis, -is, bile. Pitulta, -ae, phlegm. 

Cholera, -ae, choler. Pix, -cis, pitch. 

Cutis, -is, the skin. proles, -is, offspring, 

Fama, -se,/ame. Quies, -etis, rest, 

Gloria, -ae, glory, Sobfiles, -is, offspring, 

Labes, -is, a stain. Tellus, -uris, the earth 
Pax, -cis, peace, 

18. The following Neuter Nouns are scarcely used in the 
Plural : 

Album, -i, a list of names, Fcenom, -i, hay. 

Barathrum, -i, any deep place. GelUj frost, ind. 

Dilucrilum , -i, the dawn of day, Hilum, -i, the black speck of a bean^ 

Ebur, -Oris, ivory. * a trifle. 

Zixh^Ty 'trxs, the sunbeam. Penum, -i, and penus, -Oris, aU 

Justitium, -i, a vacation^ the time kinds of provisions. 

when courts do not sit- Pus, puris, matter, 

Lardum, -i, bacon. Sal, sails, salt. 

Letham. -i, death. Ver, veris, the spring, 

Lotum, -i, clay. Virus, -i, poison. 

Nectar -aris, nectar. Vitrum, -i, glass. 

Pelagus, -i, the sea. Viscum, -i, the mistletoe, 

Vulgas, -i, the rabble. 

Ohs. 6. Ebicr^ lardrim, latum and jnis are found in the Plu- 
ral ; and pelage is found, in some cases, as the Plural of 'pe- 
lagus ; sal^ as a Neuter Noun, is not u^ed in the Plural. 

19. Many Nouns want the Singular; as the Names of 
feasts, books, games, and many cities and places: as, 

Apollin&res, 'ixxm^gamesin honour 0]ympia,-orura,<AeO/ym/>tc garnet. 

of Apollo. Syracus8B,-aruin, Syracuse. 

Bacchanilia, -ium, an<2 orum, Me Hierosolyma, -drum, Jerwalein. 

feiisls of Bacchus. Thermopylae, -ilrum, the straits of 

Buconca,-orum,a book of pastorals. ThermopoylcB. 

20. The following Masculine Nouus are scarcely used in 
the Singular: 

Antes, the front rows of vines. Lemfirts, -um, ghosts^ hobgoblint 
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CanceXlij lattices, or toindoiM made LibSri, children, 
mith cross-bars, Majores, -am, ancestort 

Cani, gray hairs. Manes, -iumi ghosts, 

Cel^res, -urn, the light-horse, Min5res, -urn, successors. 

Codicilli, writings. Penates, -mu, or -ium, hovsehM 

Fasti, orum, or fastus, -uum, ca- gods, 
lendarSf in which were marked PostSri, posterity, 
festival-days f ifc. Proc6res, -um, the nobUs, 

Fori, the gangways of a ship, or Pagillares, -ium, writing tables, 
seats in the Circtu, Supdri, the gods above. 

Inf^ri, the gods below. 

Obs. 7. Libert sjid proceres {procefem) are also found in 
the Singular. Some of the others, as, inferi, majSres^ &c. 
are properly Adjectives, and agree with the Substantives 
which are implied in their signification. 

21. The following Feminine Nouns want the Singular: 

Clitellse, a pannier. Exuviae, spoils, Insidiae, snares, 

Cunx, a cradle. Feris, holidays. Ealendae, Nonac, Id us, 

Dirse, imprecations. Gerrse, trifles. -uum, names which 

Divitise, riches, Induciae, a truce. the Romans gave to 

Excubiae, watches. Induviae, clothes to put certain days in each 
Exsequiae,yt«aera/«. on. month. 

Lactes, the small guts. Nuptiae, a marriage. Scopae, a besom, 
Lapicidinae,s^oneg«ar- Parietmae, ruinous, Tenebrve, darkness, 

ries. walls. Thermae, hot baths. 

Manubise, spoils taken PhalSrae, trappings, Tricae, toys. 

in war, Vrimitiad, first fruits. Y&Utey folding dooTM, 

MimBSy threats. Reliquiae, a rcmaiTider. Vindiciae, a claim of 

Nugae, trifles, Salinae, salt-pits, liberty, a drfence, 

t^undinae, a market, Scalae, a ladder. . « 

The following are generally found in the Plural : 

Alpes, the Alpes. Braccae, breeches, 

Argutiae, quirks^ witticisms. CharTtes, -uin, the Graces, 

BigiB, a chariot drawn hy two I^acetias, pleasant sayings, 

horses. IneptisB, silly stories. 

Trig®, — by three, Praestigiae, enchantments. 

Quadrigae, — by four. Salebrse, rugged places. 

22. The following Neuter Nouns want the Singulai 

Acta, public acts or records. Lautia, provisions for the entertain 
iEstiva, summer quarters. ment of foreign ambassador$. 
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Arma, arms. Magalia, -urn, cottages 

BfUaria, -um, dainties. Moenia, -um, the tcalls of a city. 

Brevia, -um, shallows. Oreia, the sacred rites of Bacchus 

Cibaria, victuals. Parentilia, -um, solemnities at the 
Crepundia, children's toys. funeral of parents. 

Cunabola, a cradle, an origin. Prajcordia, the midriffs the bowels, 

Exta, the entrails, Sponsalia, -um, espousals. 

Februa, purifying sacrifices. Staiiva, a standing camp. 

Flabra, blasts of wind. Talaria, -um, winged shoes. 

Fraga, strawberries. Tesqua, rough places. 

Hyberna, winter quarters. Translra, the seats where the rowers 
Ilia, -um, the entrails. . sit in ships. 

JvLStBt. J funeral rites. Utensilia, -um, utensils. 
Lamenta, lamentations. 

Ohs. 8. Acta and transtra are also found in the Singular. 
Some of the ethers, as, cBSttva, brevia, kyberna, stattca^ &e. 
are properly Adjectives; and agree with the Substantives 
which are necessary to complete their meaning. 

in. Redundant Nouns. 

23. Nouns are redundant in Termination, Gender, or form 
of Declension: as, arbor, or arbos, a tree ; vulgus, the rabble, 
Masc. or Neut. menda, -<s, or mendum, -t, a ^ult. 

The most numerous class of Redundant Nouns is compos- 
ed of those which express the same meaning by different ter- 
minations as, 

Miher, -Sris, & sethra, -se, the air. Amar&cus, & -um, siceet, mar- 
Alvear, & -e, & -ium, a bee-hive. joram. 
AncTle, & -ium, an oval shield. Maceria, & -ies, iei, a wall. 
Angiportus, -Os, & -i, & -um, a Materia, -se, & -ies, -iei, matter. 

narrow lane. * Menda, -se, & -um, -i, a fault, 

Aphractus, & -um, an open ship. Milliare, & -iuin, a mile. 
Aiplxistreyk.-'amj the flag, colours. Monltum, & -us, -us, an admonu 
Arbor, &> -os, a tree. tion. 

Bactilus, & -um, a staff. Muria, & -ies, -iei, brine or pickle 

Balteas, & -um, a belt. Nasns, & -um, the nose. 

Batillus, &-um, afire-shovel. Obsidio, & -um, a siege. 

Capns. & -o, a capon. Ostrea, -se, & -ea, -drum, an oyster 

Cassis, -Idis, &-Ida, -IdsB, ahelmet, Peplus, &c-um, a veil, a robe. 
Cepa, & -e, indec. an onion. Penus, -Os, Sc -i ; & -um ,* & -qb 

Cl]rpeus, & -um, a shield. -5ri8, provisions. 

CoUnvies, h-io, filth, dirt. Pistrlna. Sc -um, a grinding-house 
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Compages, & -go, a joining. Plebs, & -es, the common peopU. 

Conger, & -grus, a large eel. Pnetextus, -us, & -urn, a pretext 
Crocus, & -um, Abffron. Rapum, & -a, a turnip 

CubUus, k, -um, a cubit. Ruma, & -men, the cud. 

Diluvium, & -es, a deluge. Ruscum, 8& -us, buteher*8 broom, 

El6gi, -orum, & -ia, an elegy. Segmen, & -mentum, a paring, 
Elephantus, & Elephas, -antis, an Sepes, & seps, a hedge. 

elephant. Sibilus, & -a, -or^jim, a hissing. 

Ess6da, & -um, a chariot. Sinus, & -um, a milk paU, 

Eventus, & -a, -orum, an event. Stramen, & -tum, straw. 
Gaus&pa, & -e, -es ; Sc -e, -is j Sc Suffimen, & -tum, a perfume. 

-um, a rough cloth. Tignus, & -um, a plank. 

Gelu, & -um, /ro»^. Toral, & -ale, a bed-covering. 

Gibbus, Sc -a; & -er, -8ris, or -Sri, Tonitrus, -us, & -u, & -unra, thnn* 

a bunch, a swelling. - der. 

Glutinum, & -en, glue. Torcular, & -are, a toine-press. 

Grus, -uis, & -uis, -uis, a crane. Yeternus, Sc -um, a lethargy, 
Laurns, -i, & -fls, a laurel tree. Viscum, & -us, the mistletoe, 

Obs. 9. Some of the above nouns may be used in either, 
or any of the terminations, and in the Singular or Plural, in- 
differently ; some, as auxilium^ laurus, -t/s, are used only in 
one or two cases; or in one number, as elegi; while others, 
as prcBtextus (a pretext) and pratextum (a border,) though 
sometimes synonymous, are commonly employed in a different 
meaning. 

24. The following Nouns have a double meaning in the 
Plural — one in addition to that which generally belongs to 
them in the Singular : 

Singular. Plural. 

Aedes, a temple. Aedes, a house. 

Auxiliam, assistance. Auxilia, auxiliary troops. 

Bonum, any thing good. Bona, goods, property. 

Career, a prison. CarcSres, the barriers of a rae$ 

course. 

Castrum, a fort. Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a place in the Roman Comitia, an assembly of the people 

forum, whereihe comitia were for the purpose of voting. 

held. 

Copia, plenty. Copiae, troops. 

Cupedia, daintiness, Cnpedise, or -a, dainties, 

Facultop, power, abtJOvM Facultates, wealth, property 
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Singular. Plural, 

Fascis, a bundle ofiwigt^ a fagot. Fasces, a bundle of rods carried 

before the cJHef magistral oj 
Rome, 
Finis, the end of any thing. Fines, the boundaries of a country 

Fortiina, fortune, Fortunse, an estate, possessions. 

Gratia, grace, favour. Gratiae, thanks. 

Hortus, a garden, Horti, pleasure-grounds. 

Litdra, a letter of the alphabet. Litdrae, a letter , epistle. 
Lustrum, a period of five years. J«ustra, dens of wild beasts, 
Natalis, a birth-day, Natales, birth, descent, 

Op6ra, labour, OpSrse, workmen, 

Opis, (Gen.) hdp. Opes, wealth, power. 

Pan, a part, portion. Partes, a party , fiction, 

Pl&ga, a space, a tract of country, Pl&gsei, nets used by hunters, 
Principinm, a beginning, a first Principia, a place in the camp when 

principle, or element, the generaVs tent stood. 

Rostrum, the beak of a bird, the Rostra, a pulpit in the Roman fo- 

shurppart of the prow of a ship, mm, from which orators used to 

address the people, 
Sal, salt. Sales, witticisms. 

Note 4. — All the Nouns in the preceding list, except castrum find 
eomitium, are sometimes found in the Singular, in the sense in which 
they more commonly occur in the Plural. 



§ 19. OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word used to qualify a 
substantive, or to limit its signification; as vir 
BONUS, a GOOD man ; decem naveSj ten ships. 

1. The Accidents of the adjective are gender, number, and 
case, and of most adjectives also comparison, 

2. Adjectives indicate the gender, number and case bj 
the termination ; as, hon-us, bon-a, bon-um, ^ 20. 

3. Participles have the form and declension of adjectives 
while in time and signification they belong to the verb. 

4. Some adjectives denote each gender by a different ter- 
mination in the nominative, and consequently have three 
terminations. Some have one form ':<^ mmon to the masculine 
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and feminine, and are adjectives of two terminationB, and 
some are adjectives of one termination, which is common to 
all genders. 

5. Adjectives are either of the First and Second Declen- 
sion, or of the third only. 

6. Adjectives of three terminations, (except eleven,) are 
of the first and second declension; but those of one or two 
terminations are of the third. 

Exc. Eleven adjectives in -er, of three terminations are 
of the third declension. See § 21. 5. 



§ 20. ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

DECLENSION. 

Adjectives of the First and Second Declension have the 
Masculine always in -W5, or -er ; the Feminine always in -a, 
and the Neuter always in 'Um, as Bonus^ Masc. hona^ Fencu 
hoTmrriy Neuter, good. 

1. Bonus, bona, bonus(, good* * 

Singular, Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut 

N, bon-i, -8B, -a, 

G. bon-5rum, -arum, -5rum, 

D, bon-is, -is, -is, 

Ac, bon-os, -as, -a, 

V. bon-i, -8B, -a, 

Ah. bon-is, -is, -is. 



N, bon-us, -a, -um, 

G, bon-i, -8e, -i, 

D. bon-o, -8e, -o, 

Ac. bon-um, -am, -um, 

V. bon-e, -a, -um, 



Ah. bon-o, -£l, -o. 

In the same manner decline, 

Altns, high, Durus, hard, Lsetus, joyful. 

Carus, dear, FiduSy faithful, Plenus,/tt//. 

Also all participles, numerals and pronouns in "US; as, 
amdtus, amatUruSy amandus^ — primus^ secundus, &c. meus 
tuus, suus; 

Note, 1 . Meus has mi in the vocative masculine . seldom net». 
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2. Teneh, tenera, tenekum, tender. 



Singular, 

N. tener, 
G. tener-i, 
D. tener-o, 
Ac. tener-um, 
y. tener, 
Ah. tener-o, 



P. 

-a, 
-ae, 

-83, 

-am, 

-a, 

-a. 



N. 
-um, 

• 

-0, 
-um, 
-um, 
-o. 



Plural, 

M. F. N. 

N, tener-i, -», -a, 
G, tener-orum, -llrum,-orum, 
D, tener-is, -is, 
Ac, tener-os, -as, 
F. tener-i, -ee, 
Ah, tener-is, -is, 



-IS, 

-a, 

-a, 

'-is. 



In the same manner decline, 

Asper, rough. Miser, turetched, Exter, foreign, 

liiher f free. Prosper, prosperous. Satur,/ttZ/. 

Also Compounds derived from gero and /ero; as, laniger^ beiuring 
wool ,* opifcry bringing help. 

But most adjectives in -er lose the e; as. 



M. 

N ater, 
G, atri, 
D, atro, 
Ac. atrum, 
V. ater, 
Ah, atro. 



3. Ater, atra, atrum, hlack. 
Singular. Plural, 



F. 


N. 


atra, 


atrum. 


atrae, 


atri. 


atrae. 


atro, 


atram. 


atrum, 


atra. 


atrum, 


atrd, 


atro. 



M. F. N. 

N, atri, atrae, atra, 
G, atrorum, atrSlrum,atr5ruin, 

D. atris, atris, atris 

Ac. atros, atras, atra, 

V. atri, atrae, atra, 

Ah. atris, atris, atris. 



In like manner decline, 

iEger, sick. Macer, lean. Sacer, sacred, 

Ctehet^ frequent. Pulcher, /air. Sinister, left. 

Dexter f right, has 'tra^ 'trum; or -^^ra, 'tBrum, 

4, The following adjectives have the Genitive Singular in 
^tus, and the Dative in -i; namely, 
AliuSjanotkerofmany. Solus, alone. 



Alter, the other of two. 
Alteruter, the one or 

other. 
^^eQter, neither 



Totus, whole. 
Ullus, any. 
Unus, one. 
Uter, whether. 



Uterlibet, which of ih§ 

two you please. 
Uterque, both. 
Utervis, which of th4 

two you please. 



Nuilus, none. 
In the other cases, they are like hoTtus^ tener or ater; as, 
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TOTUS, TOTA, TOTUM, wkole* 

Singular. Plural 

M. F. N. M. P. N 



N. tot-US, -a, -um, 

G, tot-ius, -ius, -ius, 

D. tot-i, -i, -i, 

Jc. tot-uni) -am, -um, 

V. tot-e, -a, -um, 

Ab, tot-0| -&, -0. 



N. tot-i, -ae, -a, 

6r. tot-orum, -Arum, -Oruai« 

D. tot-is, -is, -is, 

ilc. tot*-os, -as, -a, 

V. tot-i, -8B, -a, 

Ab, tot-is, -is, -is* 



Note.2, Alitu has alivd in the Neuter ; and in the Genitive o/iiiff, 
contracted for.a/utu. Dative alii. The genitive in -tut in poetry has 
the i either long or short ; in prose always long. 



§ 21. ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

Rule 1. — Adjectives of the Third Declension 
have -g, or -f, in the Ablative Singular; but if the 
Neuter be in -g, the Ablative has -e, only. 

Rule 2. — The Genitive Plural ends in -zwm, and 
the Neuter of the nominative, accusative and vo- 
cative in -ia. 

Exc. Except comparatives, which have -tt»i, 
and -a. 

I. Adjectives of one termination. 

1. Felix, happy. 

Singular, Plural, 

M. P. N. M. P. N. 

N, fel-ix, -ix, -ix, \N. fel-ices, -Ices, -Icia, 

"■"''' " * ' * G, fel-icium, -icium, -icium, 

D, fel-icibus, -icibus, -icibuS) 
Ac, fel-ices, -ices, -Icia, 



G, fel-icis, -icis, -icis, 
D, fel-lci, -ici, -ici 



Ac, fel-lcem, -icem, -ix, 
F. fel-ix, - -ix, -ix, 



V, fel-ices, -ices, -icia, 
Ab. fel-icibus, -icibus, -iclbui. 



Ab, fel-ice, or -ici, &c. 

In like maimer decline, 
Tmx-aois, crueJ. Valox-Oeit. fu^ 
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2. Fkudejvs, prudent* 
Singular. 



M. 


F. 


N. 


W. prudens, 


prudens, 


prudens, 


G, prudent-is, 


prudent-is, 


prudent-is 


D. prudent-i, 


prudent-i. 


prudent-i, 


Ac. prudent-em, 


prudent-em. 


prudens, 


V, prudens, 


prudens. 


prudens. 


Ab, prudent-e, or -i. 


prudent-e, or .- 


-i. prudent-e, or -i 




Plural. 


• 


N. prudent-es, 


prudent-es. 


prudent-ia, 


G. prudent-ium. 


prudent-ium. 


prudent-ium, 


D. prudent-ibus, 


prudent-ibus. 


prudent-ibus, 


Ac. prudent-es. 


prudent-es. 


prudent-ia, 


V. prudent-es. 


prudent-es, 


prudent-ia. 


Ah. prudent-ibus, 


prudent-ibus, 


piudent-ibus. 



In like manner decline, 

Ingens-tis great, "Recens, fresh, Clemens, gentle. Also all p^trai 
pics in 'tis; as, amans, docens, &c. 

Note, — Participles have oftener -e than •% in the Ablative Sin^ar 
and in the Ablative absolute have -e, only. 

n. Adjectives of two terminations. 

3. MiTis, KiT£, meek. 



Singular. 



M. 

JV. mit-is, 
G. mit-is, 
D. mit-i, 
Ac. mit-em, 
V. mit-is, 
Ab» mit-i, 



F. 

-is, 
-is, 

• 

-1, 
-em, 

-is, 

• 

-1, 



N. 

-e, 
-is, 

-e, 
-1. 



M. 

JV. mit-es, 
G, mit-ium, 
D. mit-ibus, 
Ac. mit-es, 
V. mit-es, 
Ab. mit-ibus, 



Plural, 
F. 



-es, 
*-ium, 
-ibus, 
-es, 

-68, 

-ibu^. 



N 

:ia, 

-lum, 

-ibus, 

-ia, 

-ia, 

-Tbus. 



Agllis, active. 
Biwis, short. 



In the same manner decline, 



Debilis, toeak, 
IncolQmls safe. 



Talis, such 
TJtilis, us^ I. 
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4. Comparative Degree^ — ^Mitior^mitius, more meek* 



Singular. 

M. F. N. 

JV;. miti-or, -or, -us, 
G, miti-oris, -5ris, -oris, 
D miti-ori, -ori, -ori, 
Ac. miti-5rem, -Orem, -us, 
V. miti-or, -or, -us, 
Ab. miti-5re, or -ori, &c. 



Plural. 

M. F. N. 

N. miti-5res, -ores, Ora, 
G. miti-orum, -orum, -5ruin, 
D. initi-oribus,-oribu8,-pribus 
-4c. miti-5res, -ores, -ora, 
V. miti-Ores, -ores, -ora, 
Ab. miti-5ribus,-&ribus,5ribu§ 



Brevior, shorter, 
Forlior, braver. 



In like manner decline, 

Molior, softer, Altior, higher. 

Durior, harder, and all other comparativeii. 



Exc. Plus J more, has only the Neuter Gender in the Sin- 
gular, and is thus declined. 



Singular. 

Neut. 

N. plus, 
G. pluris, 

D. 

Ac. plus, 

V. 

Ab. plur-e, or -i. 



M. 

N. plur-es, 
G. plur-ium, 
D. plur-ibus, 
Ac. plur-es, 

V. 

Ab. plur-ibus, -ibus, -ibus. 



Plural. 

F. 

-es, 
-ium, 
-ibus, 
-es. 



N. 

-a, and -ia, 

-ium, 

-ibus, 

-a, and -ia, 



Note. — Pluria is hardly ever used in the Nom. Plur. Neuter. Its 
compound, complures, has no singalar. 

III. Adjectives of three terminations. 

5. Acer, or acris, acre, sharp. 

Singular. Plural, 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 



N. a-cer,t>-cris, -oris, -ere, 

G. a-cris, -cris, -oris, 

D. a-cri, -cri, -cri, 

Ac. a-crem, -crem, -ere, 

V. a-cer, r -cris, -cris, -ere, 

Ab^ a-cri, -cri, -cri. 



N. a-cres, -ores, -cria, 
G. a-crium, -crium, -crium. 
D. a-cribus,-cribus, -cribus, 
Ac. a-cres, -ores, -cria, 
V. a-cres, -ores, -cria, 
Ab. a-cribus, -cribusy-cribus. 
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Besides aeer^ the following ten are declined in this way. 

Al&cer, cheerful, Celer, tmft, Pedester, on foot. 

Campester, belonging Eqaester, belonging to SalQber, wholesome. 

to the plain. a horse. Sylvester, woody. 

Celdber,/amotM. Paluster, marshy. Yolacer, 9w\ft. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive 

Plural. 

Exc. 1. The following adjectives have -e only in the Ab- 
lative singular, and -urn in the genitive plural: viz. 

CoelebS| unmarried. Pauper, poor. Superstes, surviving. 

Compos, master of. Javenis, young. * Tricorpor, three-bo- 
*CoJie6\oTfOfi?iesame Pubis, marriageable. died. 

color. Senex, old. * Tricuspis, threes 

Hospes, strange. Sospes, safe. pointed 

Impos, unable. Impubes, beardless. * Tripes, three-footed, 

Veius, old. 

* The other compounds of color, corpor, cuspis and pes, have like 
wise -e and -urn. 

Note. — Calebs, compos, impos and superstes, have sometimes -i in 

the ablative. Vetus has commonly veteri, but always vetSra and vetir' 
um in the plural. 

Exc. 2. The following adjectives have -e or -« in the abla« 
tive singular, and 'Um in the Genitive Plural : viz. 

Ales, winged. DeeSner, degenerate. Prseceps, headlong, 

Anceps, doubU. Dives, rich, Supplex, suppliant, 

Artifex, artificial. Inops, poor. Vher, fertile. 

Celer, svnft. Memor, Inindfid. Vigil, watchful. 

* Compar, eqtuU. Particeps, sharing. Yolucris, svf^, 
Consors, sharing. 

* Dispar, different, imjiar, unequal, and«epar, separate, have also 
-ttfR. Par has -t only in the ablative, and -ium in the Genitive Plural, 
but its compounds have in the poets -e or -i, indifferently. 

Note. — Celer, mtmor, and voliicris have •< only in the Abl. and 9P 
UHerii and vigil hav^ sometimes -urn in the Genitive Plural. 

Locuples, rich, has locuplitum, or loctqtlituim. 
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§ 22. IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

Irregular adjectives are Defective or Redundant. 

I. DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES- 

1. Qj^of, how many? tot^ so many; aliquot^ some; qtiot' 
qtiot^ and quotcu?iquey how many soever ; iottdem^ just so 
many ; are indeclinable, and used only in the Plural Number. 
Nfquam^ worthless, is also indeclinable, but used in both 
Numbers. 

2. Exspesy hopeless ; and 'potis, pote^ able, are used only 
in the Nominative. They are of all Genders, and the latter 
is also found joined with Plural Nouns. 

Tantundem, as much, has tantfdem^ in the Genitive, and 
tanfundem^ m. and n. in the Nominative and Accusative Sin- 
gular. 

NecessBj or "um, necessary ; and volUpe^ pleasant, are used 
only in the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

3. MactuSy -g, and PL -e, a common word of encourage- 
ment, brave! gallant! is used only in the Nominative, and 
Vocative Singular, and Nominative Plural. 

PhiSy more, in the Singular is Neuter only ; w^ants the Da- 
tive, and probably the Vocative ; has -c only in the Ablative, 
and -a, seldom -ffl, in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive Plural Neuter. 

PrimOris, Gen. first, wants the Nominative and Voc. Sin- 
gular, and the Nom. Ace. and Voc. Plural Neuter ; likewise 
seviineciSy half dead, which is not used in the Neuter and 
has seminecum, in the Genitive Plural. 

Pauciy few, and plerique, the most part, are seldom used 
in the Singular. 

4. The following classes of words want the Vocative : viz. 
Partitives: sls, quidam^ alius : Relatives; as, qualisy quan^ 
lus: Negatives; SiS, melius^ neuter : Interrogativcs ; as, yifo- 
tus? uteri 

Except altqiivt, quicunque^ quilthet^ and quisque. See ^ 37. 

6. The following Adjectives of one termination in ^er, -«, 
-or, -OS, and -/ez, with the others contained in tlie subjoined 
list, are scarcely used in the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative Plural Neuter. 
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Adjectives in £R : as, pauper^ puber, cdery degener^ uber. 

Adjectives in FEX : as, arttfex, carmfex. 

Adjectives in OR : as, memor, ooncoloTy hicorpor. 

Adjectives in £S : as, alesy dives, locupleSy sospes^ super" 
stes, deseSj reses^ hebes, teres, prcepes. 

Adjectives in OS : as, compos, impos, exos. 

Also pubis, impUbis, supplex, comis, inops, vigil, som, tn* 
sons, inter ais^ redux, and perhaps some others. 

CcBter. or cceterus, the rest, is scarcely used in the Nom. 
Sing. Masculine. 

Victrix, victorious, and ultrix, revengeful, are Feminine 
only in the Sing, but Fem. and Neut. in the Plural \ victri- 
ces, victricia. 

REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

6. Some Adjectives compounded of clivtu,frenum, bacillum, arma, 
jUgum, limus, somnus, and animus, have two forms of Declension ; 
one in -us, of the First and Second Declension ', and another in 'is, of 
the Third : as, acclivus, -a, -urn, and acclivis, -«, steep ; imbecillus , 
and imbecillis, vrenk; semisomnus, and semisomnis, half-sleeping; 
exanlmus and exanimis, dead. Also hilaris, and hildrtis, merry. 

Obs. Some of these Compounds do not admit of this variation : 
as, magnanimus, Jlexanimus, effrinus, levisomntu, not magnanimis, 
S^c. On the contrary, pusUlanlmis, injugis, illimis, insomnis, exsom" 
nis, are used, and not pusUlanimus, S^c. Semianimis, inermis, subli- 
mis, acclivis, declivis, proclivis, are more common than semianimits, 
4rc. Inanimis and bijugis are scarcely used. 



§ 23. EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives and Substantives to be declined together* 

Parva casa, a small cottage, Alta arbor, a high tree, 

Clarus poeta, a famous poet, Priscus mos, an ancient custom. 

Pnlchrafilia, a beautiful daughter. Callida sstas, a warm sumfner 

Dulce pomum, a sweet apple. Tutus portus, a safe harbour, 

Docilis puer, a docile boy. Nobile carmen, a noble poem. 

Breve svum, a short life. Antiqua urbs, an ancient city 

Capaz antrum, a capacious den. Magna dot, a great datory. 
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Magnum opus, a great work, . Cavft navis, a hollow ship, 
Serenus dies, a clear day. Culpatus Paris, wicked Paris, 

Densa nubes, a thick c^oud. Miser Tros, a miserable Trojan 

Fidus pastor, a faithful shepherd. Infelix Dido, unhappy Dido. 

2. Translate the. following words into English accord' 
ing to their mimher and case : 

Operis magni, Urbem antiquam, Urbis antiquae, 

Claro poetffi, Poetis claris, Paridi culpato, 

Diei sereno, rueri dociles, Arbores altae, 

Diei sereni, Dote magnsi, Trois miseri, 

Densis nubibus, Morum priscorum, Dido infelici, 

Fidi pastoris, Carminis nobilis, Portibus tutis, 

iEvo brevi, Callida aestate, Dulcium pomorum. 

3. Translate the following phrases into Latin, observing 
to put the adjective in the same gender j number and case with 
the substantive. The words will be found in the above list. 

To a small cottage, Of ancient customs, In a great work, 
Of a capacious den, Of an ancient city. With wicked Paris, 
From lofty trees, To a great work, A harbour safe, 
For unhappy Dido, O wicked Paris, In a clear day. 
In a hollow ship, Faithful shepherds, Of small cottages, 
A wretched Trojan, In a short life. To a thick cloud, 

With thick clouds, With a sweet apple, With high trees. 
From a clear day. With clear days. Beautiful daughters. 
Of sweet apples. Noble poems, In a warm summer, 

High trees. Of ancient cities. Of a short life, 

With great dowries. In small cottages. With docile boys. 



§ 24. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives are those which signify number. In 
Latin, they are divided into four classes : viz. 

1 . Cardinaf^ which express number simply, or how many j 
as, one^ two, three, four, &c. 

2. Ordiyial, denoting which one of a number ; as, first 
second, third, fourth, &c. 

3. Distributive, denoting how many to each ; as, hifd | 
two by twO; or, two to each. 

4. Multiplicative, denoting how many fold. 

5* 
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I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 
The Cardinal or Principal numbers, are : 



UnusL 


one. 


I. 


Duo, 


two. 


II. 


Tres, 


three. 


III. 


Qaatuor, 


four. 


IIII, or TV. 


Quinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VI. 


Septem, 


seven. 


VII. 


Octo, 


eighi. 


VIII. 


Novem, 


nine. 


Vim, or IX 


Decern, 


ten. 


X. 


UndScim, 


eleven. 


XI. 


DuodScim, 


twelve. 


XII. 


TredScim, 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


QuatuordScim, 


fourteen. 


xrni, or XIV. 


Quinddcim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


SedScim, or Sexdecim, 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


Septemd6cim, 


seventeen. 


XVII. 


Octoddcim, 


eighteen. 


XVIII. 


NovemdScim, 


nineteen. 


XVIIII, or XIX 


Yiginti, 


twenty. 


XX. 


Vijfinti Tinus, or > 
Unu8 et Tiginti, > 


twenty^one. 


XXI. 


Viginti duo, or > 
duo et viginti, &c. > 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX, or XL, 


Quinquaginta, 


fifty- 


L. 


Sexaginta, 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX. 


Nonaginta, 


ninety. 


LXXXX, or XC 


Centum, 


a hundred. 


C. 


Centum unus, or > 
centum et unus,&c. i 


a hundred and ofie^ 


,ic. • CI. 


Ducenti, -ae, -a, 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Trecenti, 


three hundred. 


ccc. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 


cccc 


Quingenti, 


five hundred. 


lOorD 


Sexcenti, 


six hundred. 


IOC, or DC. 


Seplingenti, 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 


eight hundred. 


IDCCC orDCCC 
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nine hundred, 
a tkotuand. 



Nongenu, 
MilJe, 

Duo inillia, or > 

bis miUe. ) 
Quiiique millia, or \ 

quinquies mille, ^ 
Decern millia, or } 

decies mille, ^ 
Quinqaaginta millm, or ) flfiy.tkou,and. 



two thousand, 
five thousand, 
ten thousand. 



IDCCCC, of DCCCC 
CIO, or M. 

CIDCIO, or MM. 
lOD, orV. 
CCIOO, or X. 
1000, or L. 



Centum millia, or j ^ ^^^^^ f Aoi^aiui. CCCIOOO, or C. 



centies mille. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Eighteen and nineteen are more properly expressed by 
duodeviginliy and undeviginti ; from which Ordinals, Dis- 
tributives and Adverbs are likewise formed. The same 
form is also used in the corresponding numbers of each of 
the other decades ; as, duodetriginta, twenty-eight ; unde- 
triginta^ twenty- nine, .&c. 

2. The Cardinal numbers, except unus and mille^ want the 
singular. 

3. TJmiSy as a numeral, is not used in the plural except 
when joined with a substantive that wants the Singular ; as, 
una mcenza, one wall ; or when several particulars are con- 
sidered as one whole ; as una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. 
Unus is declined like totus, § 20. 4. 

Duo, two, and Tres, three, are thus declined. 

Plural. 

M. F. N. 

N. duo, duae, duo, 
G. du5rum, dulirum, duorum, 
D. duObus, duSlbus, du5bus, 
Ac duos,-o, duas, duo, 
V. duo, duae, duo, 
Ab. duobus, du&bus, duObus. 

Amboy both, is declined like drw. 

4. All the Cardinal numbers from quatuor to cerdum, in- 
clusive, are indeclinable ; and from centum to mille, they are 
declined like the plural of bonus, § 20. 1. 

5. Mille^ when placed before a Genitive Plural is a sub- 
vtantive indeclinable in the singular ; in the plural it is de« 



Flural, 




M. F. 


N. 


N, tr^s, tres. 


tria, 


G. trium, trium, 


trium, 


D. tribus, tribus, 


tribus. 


Ac, tres, tres, 


tria. 


F. tres, tres, 


tria. 


Ab, tribus, tribus. 


tribus. 
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clined like the plural of sedile, § 12. 8; thus, m:^ha^ milh' 
um^ willibusj &c. When it has a substantive in anv other 
case, than the Genitive Plural joined to it, it is a plural adjec- 
live, indeclinable; as mille homines, a tliousand men; />*• 
mille homi7iibus, with two thousand men. 

ROMAN METHOD OF NOTATION BY LETTERS. 

6. The capital letters used by the Romans to denote num 
bers, were C. I. L. V. X. which are therefore called Nume 
ral Letters. I, denotes one ; V, five ; X, ten ; L, fifty , 
and C, a hundred. By the various combinations of these let- 
ters, all numbers were expressed as follows. - 

The repetition of a letter repeats its value ; thus, II, sig- 
nifies two ; III, three ; XX, twenty ; XXX, thirty ; CC, ttoo 
hundred ; CCC, three hundred, &c. V and L are never re- 
peated. 

When a letter of less value is placed before another of 
greater value, the value of the less is taken from the greater. 
When placed after it, the value of the less is added to the 
greater; thus. 

IV. Four. V. Five, VI. Six, 

IX. Nine, X. Ten, XI. Eleven, 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty, LX. Sixty, 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred, CX. a hundred & ten 

A thousand was marked CIO, which was afterwards ex- 
pressed by M, the initial of Mille. Five hundred is marked 
to, afterwards changed into D. 

The annexing of J;o 10, makes its value ten times great- 
er; thus, 100, dieiTioie^ five thousand ; 1000, fifty thousand. 

In like manner a C prefixed, together with another an- 
nexed to the numerals CIO, always increases the value 
tenfold; thus, CIO, a thousand; CCIOO, ten thousand; 
CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. Any higher number than 
this, according to Pliny, was expressed by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, two hundred thmisand. 

Thousands are sometimes expressed by a line drawn over 

the numeral letters ; thus, III, denotes three thousand^ X, 
ten ihoiisandf &c. 
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II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The Ordinal Numbers are formed' from the cardinal ; they 
all end in -z^, and are declined like horms; § 20. 1. as, pri^ 
micsy first, secu7idusj second, &c. See the following table. 

III. DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 

The Distributive Numbers are all plural and declined like 
the plural of bonus, except that they usually have -tim for 
"drum, in the genitive plural , as, singuli, one by one, or, 
one to each ; bini, two by two, or, two to each. 

The following table contains the Ordinal and Distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding Numeral Adverbs. 



Ordinal. 

1. VrimnSj first, 

2. Secundus, second, 

3. Tenius, third. . 

4. Quartus, Sec. 

5. Quintus, 

6. Sextus, 

7. Septimus, 
3. Oclavus, 
9. Nonus, 

10. Decimus, 

11. Undecimus, 

12. Duodecimus, 

13. Terlius deciraus, 

14. Quartus decimus, 

15. Quintus decimns, 

16. Sextus decimus, 

17. Septimus decimus, 

18. Octavus decimus, 
19 ^^onus decimus, 

20. Yiceslmus, or > 

vigesimus, $ 

21. Vicesimus primus, 

22. .Vicesimus secundus, 

30. Tricessiraus, or > 
trigesimus, ) 

40. Quadragesimus, 

00. Qainquagesimus, 



Distributive. 

Singuli, one by one. 

Bini, two by two. 

Terni, or trini, &c. 

Quaterni, 

Quini, 

Seni, 

Septeni, 

Octoni, 

Noyeni, 

Deni, 

Undeni, 

Duodeni, 

Terni deni, 

Quarterni deni, 

Quini deni, 

Seni deni, 

Septeni deni, 

Octoni deni, 

Noveni deni, 

Viceni, 

Viceni singfili, 
Viceni bini, 

Triceni, > 

Quadrageni, 
Qninquageni, 



Numeral Adverb*, 

Semel, once. 

Bis, ttoice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater,/otfr ^tmei. 

Quinquies. &e. 

Sexies . 

Septies. 

Oclies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecics. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septiei . 

Decies et octies. 

Decies et noniet. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies, 
Bis et vicies, &c 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 
Quinqiiagies 
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tiO. 8exagesimus, 

70. Septuagesimus, 

SO Octogesimas, 

90. Nonagesimus, 

100. Centesimus, 

200. Ducentesimus, 

300. Trecenteslmus, 

400. Quadri ngente« ) 
simuSj $ 

500. Quingenteslmus, 

600. Sexcentesimus, 

700. Septingenteslmus, 

800. Octingentesimus, 

900. Nongentesimus, 

1000. Millesimus, 

« 

2000. Bis milleslmus, 



Sexageni, 

Septageni, 

Octogeni, 

Nonage oi, 

Centeni, 

Duceni, 

Treceni, or trecenteni, 

Quadri ngeni, or ) 
quadringenteni, \ 

Quingeni, 

Sexceni, or Sexctnteni, 

Septingeni, 

Octingeni, 

Nongeni, 

Milleni, or > 

singula millia, \ 

Bis milleni, or ) 
bina millia, \ 



Sexagies. 

Septnagies. 

Octogics. 

Nonagies 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringentie8« 

Quingenties. 

Sexccnties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bis miUies. 



7. Instead of prirmiSj prior is used, if only two are spoken 
of. Alter is often used for secimdus. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c. are often expressed by unus 
et vicestmus^ unus et tricestmus, &c. and twenty-second, &c. 
by diiOy or alter et vicestmus, &c., in which duo is indecli- 
nable. In the other compound numbers, the larger precedes 
without ety or the smaller with et; as, vicesimus quartus, or, 
quartzes et vicesimus* 

8. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for car- 
dinal numbers ; as, bina spicula, two darts. In this sense 
it is often found in the singular ; as, centina arbor Cy for cen- 
tum arbortbus, Vibg. 

9. The singular of some distributives is sometimes used ^n 
the sense of a multiplicative ; as binus^ two-fold, &c. 

IV MULTIPLICATIVE NUMBERS. 

Multiplicatives denote how manifold ; they all end in -ez, 
and are declined like/cZea:, § 21. 1. They are as follows: 



Simplex, tingle. 
Duplex, double. 
Triplex, threefold 



Quadruplex, fourfold, 
Qttintuplex, fivefold. 
Centuplex, a hundredfold. 
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10. To these classes may be added, 

1st. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing 
is greater than another ; as, dupluSy twice as great. 

2d. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimics, two years 
old ; hiennis, of two years' continuance. 

3ef . Those which denote how many parts a thing contains ; 
as, binarius, of two parts. 

4th. Interrogattves, as quot, how many? quoius, of what 
number? quolSni, how many each? quoties, how 
many times? which have for their correlatives, tot, 
totidem, &c. 

11. The learner should carefully notice the distinction be- 
tween the cardinal and distributive numerals in their ordina- 
ry use. Thus, for example, I}uo consules viginti naves ha- 
bebant, means, ** the two consuls together had twenty ships," 
t. e. twenty in all, or ten each; but Duo consules vicenas 
Ttaves habebant, means *'the two consuls had twenty ships 
eachy*^ or forty in all. 



§ 25. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, 
the Positive, Comparative and Superlative. 

The Positive expresses a quality simply ; as, bonus, good. 
The Comparative asserts it in a higher or lower degree in 
one object than in another. The Superlative asserts it in the 
highest or lowest degree in one object compared with several 5 
as. Gold is heavier than silver 5 it is the most precious of the 
metals. Hence, those adjectives only can be compared whose 
signification admits the distinction of more and less. 

The Superlative is often used to express a very high or 
low degree of a quality, without implying comparison ; as, 
vir doctissimus, " A very learned man ;" hortu^ amcBnissi" 
mus, *' A most delightful garden." Thus used, it is called 
the Superlative of eminence, and is commonly translated with 
the article a, or an; — when comparison is implied, the article 
the must be used. 

The Comparative is always of the third declension, and 
declined like mitioi\ § 21. 4. The superlative is always of 
the first and second, and declined like bortus, § 20. 1 
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RULES OF COMPARISON. 

1. The Comparative is formed from any case 
of the positive ending in -/, by adding -or, for 
the Masculine and Feminine, and -us for the 
Neuter; as. 

Comparative. 

M. F. N. 

duri-or, duri-us, harder. 

brevi-or, brevi-us, shorter. 

audaci-or, audaci-us, holder. 

2. The Superlative is formed from any case 
of the positive ending in -e, by changing -i into 
"issimus. 



Positive. 

Durus, hardy (duri,) 
Brevis, shorty (brevi,) 
Audax, boldy (audaci,) 



Positive, 

Durus, hard^ (duri,) 
Brevis, shorty (brevi,) 
Audax, holdy (audaci,) 



Superlative. 

durissimus-a-um, hardest. 
brevissimus-a-um, shortest. 
audacissimus, boldest. 



Exc. If the positive end in -er, the superlative 
is formed by adding -rtmus; as, 

Positive. Superlative. 

Nom. Pulcher, fair, pulcher-rimus-a-um, fairest. 

Nom. Pauper, poor, pauper-rimus-a-um, poorest. 

Hence these adjectives will be compared thus : 

Pos, Comp. Sup, 

Durus, durior, durisslmus, Hardj harder, 

Brevis, . brevior, brevissimus, Shorty shorter, 

Auda^, ^ andacior, audacissimus, Bold, bolder, 

pulcherrimus. Fair, fairer, 

pauperrimus, Poor, poorer. 



Pulcher, 
Pauper, 



pulchrior, 
pauperior, 



hardest. 

shortest 

boldest 

fairest. 

poorest 



In the 

Alttts, high. 
Durus, hard. 
Capax, capacious. 
Creber, frequent. 
Firmus, strong, 
Piger, slow 



same manner compare, 



Felix, happy. 
Lentus, slow. 
Gravis, heavy. 
Integer, entire. 
Fortis, brave, 
Velox, stoift 



Levis, light. 
Sapiens, wise. 
Vehemens, vehemtni 
Prudens, prudent. 
Liber, /rcc. 
Doctus. learned 
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§ 26. IRREGULAR & DEFECTIVE COMPARISONS. 



Pos. 

Bonus, 

IVtagnus, 

Malus, 

Multus, 

Parvus, 



Comp, Sup, 

melior, optimus ; Goody 

major, maximus ; Great , 

pejor, pessimus ; Bad, 

plus, n. plurimus; Much, 

minor, minimus ; Little, 



i 1 



better, best, 

greater, greatest 

toorse, worst, 

more, most, 

less, least. 



\ 






Obs. Plus has only the neuter in the singular. In the plu- 
ral it is regular, and is declined as, § 21. 4. Exc. 

1. The following Adjectives form the Superlative in -limus: 



Facilis, eaty. 
Gracilis, lean. 
Humilis, low, 
Imbecillis, voeak. 
Similis, like. 



facilior, 

gracillor, 

hnmilior, 

imbecillior, 

similiori 



facillimus. 

gracillimas. 

humiUimiis. 

imbecilUmns. 

simillimus. 



2. The following Adjectives have the Comparative regular, 
but the Superlative irregular. 



Citer, ntar^ 


citerior, 


citimus. 


Dexter, rigU, 


dexterior, 


dextimns. 


Exter, outward. 


exterior, 


extremus, or exUmus. 


InfdrnB, low, 


inferior, 


inf Imas, or imus. 


Intdrus, inward, 


interior. 


intimus. 


Maturas, ripe, 


matnrior, 


maturrimns, or matnrisslmns 


Postgnis, behind. 


posterior. 


postremus, or postdmus. 


Sinister, left. 


sinisterior, 


sinistimus. 


SupSrus, high, 


superior. 


supremus, or summus. 


Vetus, old, 


veterior, 


veterrlmus. 



Note. — Dives, rich, has commonly (ii^ior and ditissimue, for its 
Comparative and Superlative ; contracted fur divitior and divi.is' 
Mimus. 

3. Compounds in dtcus, ftcus, Idquus, and volus, form th« 
Comparative in "entior, and the Superlative in ^entisstmus. 



Maledicus, railings maledicentior, 

Beneficas, beneficent, beneficentior, 

MirificTis, wonderfid, mirificentior, 

MagnilOquus, boatiing, magniloquentior, 

Benevdlus, benevolent, benevolentior. 

6 



maledicentisslmui 
beneficentissimus. 
mirificentissimus. 
magniIoqueniisslx2U s. 
benevolentissimus 
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NoU. — Minficus has also mirificUtlmiis in the Superlative. The 
Compounds of loquus are not found in the Superlative. 

4. The following Adjectives want the Positive: 

Deterior, toorse, deterrimus. Propior, nearer^ proximvs. 

Ocior, swifter, ocisslmus. Ulleri or, /arM«r, ultimas. 

Prior, former f primus. 

5. The following Adjectives want the Comparative : 

Inclytus, renowned, inclytisslmus. Par, equals parissimus. 

Invictus, invincible, invictisslmus. Persuasus, persuaded, per- 

Meritus, deservtM^, - meritissimus. suasissimns. 

Novus, neib, novisslmus. Sacer, sacred, sacerrlmns. 
Nupfirus, late, nuperrlmus. 

6. The following Adjectives want the Superlative : 

Adolescens, young, adolescentior. Opimus, rich, opimior. 

Diuturnus, lasting, diuturnior. Pronus, bending down, pronior. 

Ingens, huge, ingentior. Satur,/tfii, saturior 

Juvdnis, young, junior. Senex, eld, senior. 

Note. — The Superlative of juvSnis, or adolescens, is supplied b) 
minimus natu, the youngest -, senex takes maximus naiu, the oldest 

7. Almost all Adjectives in -ilis^ (penult long,) »dlis^ and 
-laiis, want the Superlative ; as, civilis, civilior^ civil ; regctlis 
regalior^ regal ; fleinlis^ -ior, lamentable. 

Note. — Some Adjectives of these terminations have the superlative 
also ; as aqualis^frugdlis, hospitdlis, liberdlis, voeali — affdbflis, ama- 
bilis, habilis, ignobilis, mirabilis, mobUis, mutabilis, nobUis^ stabilis. 

Some Adjectives of other terminations also want the Superlative : 
as, arcdnus^ -tor, secret ; declivis, -tor, bending downwards ; longin- 
quus, 'ior, far off ; propinquus, 'tor, near ; salutaris, healthful, salu- 
tarior. 

Anterior, former, and sequior, worse, are found only in the compa- 
rative. 

Nequam, worthless (indeclinable,) has nequior, fM^tfUfiiniis. 

8. Many Adjectives, which are capable of having their sig 
nification increased, do not admit of comparison : as, 

Mbus, white ; almus, gracious ; eginus, needy ; lacer, torn ; mewior 
mindful ; mirus, wonderful ; precox, early ripe ; sospes, safe, flee. 
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Participles in -rus and -duty and Adjectives In -itmt, -intw, ^drus and 
-«7iit«; a8,/ttgtii»t«, fugitive J matutinus, early; eandrw, shrill j /i- 
gtii7Rtt«, lawful. 

Adjectives compounded with Nouns and Verbs : as, versiedloTf of 
various colors ; degSneVy degenerating ; pestifer, poisonous, &c. 

Diminutives, which, in themselves, involve a sort of comparison . 
as, tenelltUf somewhat tender ; majusa'UuSj somewhat big. 

9. Adjectives, in which a vowel precedes -ta, except -gvux, form tbe 
Comparative by putting magis before the Positive ; and the Supei 
lative, by putting valde or maxime before it : as, ardvus^ high ; ma- 
gi* ar<hn»,higher ; valde ^ or maxime arduut, highest, or very high. 



§ 27. DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Derivative Adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, from 
other adjectives, and from verbs. 

1. Those derived from nouns are called Denominatives. 
They are such as aureus^ golden \ capitalist capital, relating 
to the life ; puertlis, boyish ; animdsus, full of courage, &c. 
from aurumy caputs puer, ammusj &c. 

2. Those derived from adjectives are also called denomina- 
tives; they are chiefly diminutives ; as, dulcicflliLS^ sweetish ; 
duriuicHlus^ somewhat hard, &c. from dulcis, durusy &c. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs are called Verbal adjec- 
tives. They commonly end in -bundtcSy "tdus, "hilis, 'iliSy 
-itiuSy and -ax; as, errabundus, given to wandering; rapi- 
duSy rapid ; credibzlis^ credible ; flexibilis, easy to be bent ; 
fictitiuSy feigned; capax, capacious, &c. from erro, rapio^ 
credo, flectOy Jingo J capio, &c. 

4. Participles divested of the idea of time and expressing 
merely a quality, become adjectives, and are capable of com- 
parison; as, amaTU, fond of ; amantior, amantisnmus\ doC" 
tusy learned ; doctior^ doctisnmus. These are called parti" 
cipial Adjectives. 

Adjectives are also derived from adverbs and prepositions ; 
Bjs, hodierjvusy contraritis, &c. from ?iodie, contra^ &c. 
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§ 28. OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

In Latin there are eighteen simple pronouns, namely, Ego^ 
tUi sui; ille, ipsCy iste, kic, is^ quis, qui; meuSj timSy suus, 
?wstery vester; nostras^ vestras and cujas. 

Of these, Ego^ iu^ sui, are substantive or personal pro- 
nouns, the rest are adjectives. 

SUBSTANTIVE 01^ PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The Substantive or Personal pronouns take the gender of 
the noun for which they stand, and are thus declined: 

Ego, J. First Person. M, or F. 

Singular. Plural, 

N. ego, J, N. nos. We, 

G, mei, of me^ G, nostriim, or nostri,* of us, 

D. mihi, to me, D, nobis, to us, 

Ac, me, mey Ac, nos, us, 

V. V. 

Ab. me, with ^c. me, Ab, nobis, with^ <J«c. us, 

Tu, thou, Second Person, M, or F. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, tu, thou or you, N. vos, ye^ or youy 

G, tui, of thee, or of you, G, vestrum, or vestri, ofyouy 
D, tibi, to thee, or to you, B, vobis, to you, 

Ac.ie, thee, or you, y?c. vos, you, 

V, tu, O thou, or O you, V, vos, O ye, or you, 

Ab. te, with, ^c, thee, or you, Ab, vobis, toith ^c, you. 

Sui, of himself, of herself , of itself. Third Person. 

M. F. N. Reflexive. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, -— N. — 

G. sui, of hirnself, ^c. G, sui, of themselves, 

D. sibi, to himself, ^c, D, sibi, to theTnselves, 

^c. se, himself^c, Ac, se, themselves, 

V, V, . 

Ab, se, with <^c, himself, ^c. Ab. se, tvith, <^c. themselves, 

• Nostrum, vutrum.Q. subjective; nostri, vestri, obiective, §106, Obt. 1 
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Obs. 1. In all speech three things are implied, the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, and the person or thing spo- 
ken of. These are called in Grammar flie first, second and 
third persons ; and the pronouns representing them are call- 
ed PersoTial Pronouns. 

Ohs, 2. The pronoun of the first person is Ego^ I ; of the 
second Tuy thou or you ; of the third Sui^ of himself, of 
herself, of itself. Also the adjective pronouns, ipse, ille, 
isle, is, and kic, without a substantive, in the gender of the 
nouns represented by them, and with the general meaning of 
he, she, it, may be called Substantive or Personal Pronouns, 
Note. — " Thou*' and " thee** are used as the rendering of fw and its 
cases in the singular, only in solemn addresses, or to mark special 
emphasis or contempt. In ordinary discourse it is translated by 
" you.** See £ng. Gram § 15. 4. 

Obi 3. The third personal pronouns, though all translated 
by one term in English,* differ from each other in meaning 
and use, as follows : 

1st. Sui is used only in the oblique cases and in a reflexive sense, 
referring to the main subject of the sentence, f and consequently in- 
dicating no change of subject; as, Cato se occidit, ** Cato killed him- 
self j" Cato dixit te esse CtBs&re feliciorem. " Cato said that he 
(Cato) was more happy than Caesar." — But when the pronoun re- 
fers to another word, and there is consequently a transition from the 
principle to a subordinate subject, some of the other pronouns i//e, 
iste, is, must be used, thus, the above sentence \ ** Cato said that he 
was a happier man than Ceesar f if the word ^* he** did not refer 
to Cato, but to some other person, Ulum or eum^ and not se would be 
used ; thus, Cato dixit illum, 8cc. 

Exc. Sui and its corresponding possessive pronoun SKtt«, are some- 

. — — ' 

• The want of different pronouns of the third person in English, 
is frequently the cause of ambiguity, which never can occur in Latin 
or Greek. Thus if we say, *' Lysias promised his father never to 
abandon his friends -,** it is impossible to tell from this sentence whose 
friends are meant, — whether those of Lysias or of his father. If the 
former, ** his" in Latin would be suos; if the latter, " ejus,** and if 
the latter in a special manner, '^ ipsius.** 

t The main subject is generally the nominative to the leading verb, 
as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the construction 
requires it to be in a different case ; as, ^b Antonio admonitus sum 
ut mane sibi adessemj here the leading subject is Antonio in the Abla 
tive, and to this, of course, sibi refers ; so in the following : ** -E<^ 
libido homini suo animo obsequi,** the principal subject is ** komini. 

*6 
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t.ines used when the reference is not to he primary, bnt to a subordi- 
nate subject ; but this is never done by good writers when it would 
cause ambiguity. The most common cases of this usage are : — 
1st. When the primary subject is in the first or second person to 
which of course sui, being the third, cannot refer ; as, ilium ocetdi 
iuo gladio, I slew him with his own sword. 2d. After quisque or 
unv^qtdsque ; as, siium cuique tribuuntj ^' they give every man his 
own." 3d. When the word to which situs refers stands immediate- 
ly or almost immediately before it j as, kunc cives sui ex urbe ejecerunt; 
'* his fellow citizens banished him from the city," 4th. When the 
noun with which suus agrees is coupled with another by cum; as, eum 
cum suis rebus dimiserunt ; ^' they dismissed him with his effects.'' 

2d. Ipse is applicable to any of the three persons, and, — in the no- 
minative case, is used when either the primary or the subordinate 
subject is again introduced with emphasis, in a subsequent or subor- 
dinate clause, or in the next sentence ; as, Lycurgus nihU ulla lege 
in alios sanxit, cujus non ipse primus in se documenia darei \ " Ly- 
curgus bound nothing by any law upon others, of which he did not 
first give an instance in himself ;" here ipse refers to Lycurgus^ the 
primary subject. In the following sentence, ipsi refers to the subor- 
nate, and ipse to the principal subject ; Ccesar ad prcefectos — mittit 
qui nuncidrent ne hostes prcelio lacess^rent ; et si ipsi lacesstrentur. 
sustinirent quoad ipse accessisset. Csesar, IV. 11. 

In the obliqne cases, ipse hardly ever refers to the main subject, 
(this being the proper office of sut,) but to the subordinate when that 
is to be expressed with emphasis, and distinguished from the primary 
or any other subject previously expressed ; as, Senatus dixit non sua 
negligigentiOi sed ipsius (Pompeji») subito adventu factum. ** The 
senate said that it happened not through any negligence on their part 
but owing to his (Pompey's) sudden arrival." Instances however oc- 
cur in which the oblique cases refer to the principal subject, but 
these are rare, and such as to create no ambiguity. 

3d. iZZe, istCj u, and hic^ in all genders are used as pronouns, of the 
third person, and are all rendered Ac, she^ or tY, as the word which 
they represent may require. In the nominative they are applicable 
equally to the main or to the subordinate subject- But in the ob- 
lique cases, with few exceptions, they refer to the subordinate only. 
Ille mean? he, referring to a person at a distance from the speaker ; 
hie means he, referring to a person near the speaker ; iste means he. 
denoting a person near to, or mentioned by, the person spoken to ; is 
means he, in a mere general way, and very often designates a person 
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01 ihing not previously mentioned, but which is described in a suc- 
ceeding clause with the relative. These distinctions may be illoi 
trated thus : 

Ille venitj he (the person formerly spoken of,) has come. 

Isie venit, he (the person of whom you spoke,) has come. 

Is venUt he has conjie. 

Hie venii, he (the person present or just spoken of,) has come. 

In the use of these pronouns, however, these distinctions are not 
always strictly observed ; Jlle and i«, especially are often used indis- 
criminately, and in the same sentence apparently for the sake of 
Euphony or variety of expression. 

Iste is oAen used as an expression of worthlessness or contempt. 

Obs» 4. The personal pronouns are rendered emphatic by an- 
nexing the definite ipse^ and the syllable -viet or -te separate- 
ly or variously combined; as, ego ipse, egomety tute^nosmet" 
ipsi^ &c. Se the accusative and ablative of sui is often dou- 
bled, as sese. When the preposition cum is used with the 
ablative of the personal pronouns, it is commonly annexed; 
as, mecumy tecum,, secum, nobiscumy &c. 

Obt, 5. In the accusative plural with inter, or aAer an active verb 
with invieemf se is used as a reciprocal pronoun; as, Fr aires inter se 
simUesj '^ Brothers like each other." Brutus et jSruns se inviccm oc« 
eidirunt, '' Brutus and Axuns slew each other, '' 



§ 29. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns are declined with three 
genders, to agree with their substantives in these 
accidents. 

Adjective Pronouns may be divided into Pos- 
sessivej Demonstrative^ Definite^ Relative, Interrogch 
tive, Lidejmite, and Patrid. 



^ 30. I. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Possessive Pronouns are derived from tho 
Substantive as follows : 



Odeus, 


-a, 


-iimj 


Tuus, 


-a, 


-urn, 


Suus, 


•a. 


-urn, 


Noster, 


-ra, 


-rum, 


Vester, 


-ra, 


-rum, 
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my, my own, from ego. 

ihy,thyovm, " tu. 

his, hety itSf his ovon^ ^c. " sui. 
our, our ouUj " nos. 

youTf your ottm, " vos 

Obs, 1. In signification^ Possessive Pronouns correspond 
to the genitive of their primitives, for which they may be 
considered as a substitute ; thus, fraier mei, " the brother of 
me," and meus frater, '* my brother," mean the same thing, 
and hence they may often be rendered as the genitive ; as, 
suo populique Romani beneficio, " by the kindness of himself ^ 
and of the Roman people." Cses. 

Obs. 2. In form they are regular adjectives of the first and 
second declension. Meus, tuus and suus are declined like 
boTtus^ § 20. 1 ; except that mens has 7ni, seldom meus, in the 
vocative singular masculine. Noster and Vester are declin- 
ed like ater, § 20. 3. 

Obs. 3. Stnis like its primitive sui, (§ 2S. Kxc.) is used in a reflex- 
ive sense, referring to the subject of the main verb in the sentence, 
and must be rendered into English in the gender and number of that 
subject Mi'ithout regard to the noun with which it stands ; thus, suam 
"emfamiliaremperdiderunty " they squandered their properly ;" here 
sttam, though singular, to agree with rem, must be rendered " their, ^* 
because it refers to the plural subject of perdiderunt Ilia suos fra- 
tres dilexit, " she loved her brothers." 

When the reference is not to the subject of the main verb but to 
some other third person the possessive is expressed in Latin, not by 
suus, but by the genitives of tile, ipse, iste, is and Ate; thus, ejus rem 
familiar em rapuBrunt, " they plundered his property." Suos amicos 
amaty means '^ he loves his own friends f* ejus amicos amat, is ^^ he 
loves his friends," meaning (not his own, but) the friends of soEie 
other person to whom ejus refers. 



§ 31. 11. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are such as point 
out with precision a person or thing already known- 

They are, hic^ this ; ille^ iste, is, that. They are declined 
as follows : 



§ai 
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Hic, HJBC, HOG, this; Plural, these. 
Singular. Plural. 



M. F. 


N. M. F. N 


N. hie, haee, 


hoc, N. hi, hfp, h©c. 


G. hujus,. hujus, 
D. hi.ie, huie. 


hujus, G. horum, harum, hOrum, 
huic, D. his, his, his, 


^c. Inne, hane. 


hoc, ^c. hos, has, hsec, 


v. li'C, haee, 


hoc, V. hi, hae, haee, 


Ah. hoc, hae, 


hoc. ^5. his, his, his. ' 


Ille, ill a, illud, that; Plural, Mo^e. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


M. F. 


N. M. F. N. 


N. ille, ilia. 


illud, N. illi, illae, iUa, 


G. illius, illius, 


illius,* G. illDrum, illftrum, ill&rum. 


D. illi, illi, 


illi, D. illis, illis, illis, 


Ac. ilium, illam, 


illud, Ac. illos, illas, ilia, 


V. ille, ilia, 


illud, V. illi, illffi, ilia, 


Ab. illo, illd, 


illo. ^&. illis, illis, illis. 


Iste, i 


that; is declined like ille. 


Is, EA, ID, that; Plural, those. 


Singular. 
M. F. 


Plural. 
N. M. F. N. 


N. is, ea. 


id, N. ii, eae, ea. 


G ejus, ejus, 
D. ei, ei, 


e^us, G. eorum, e^rum, eDrum, 
ei, D, iis,oreis,iis,oreis, iisoreis 


/tc. eum, earn, 
V. — — 
Ab. eo, e&, 


id, Ac. eos, eas, ea, 
V. — 
eo. Ab. iis,or eis, iis,or eis, iis,or els 


From » and the syllable ^dem is formed fie^n, eddem^ idem, 
" ^A6 same,^^ which is thus declined : 




Singular. 


M. 


F. N. 


JV. idem, 


e&dem, idem. 


G. ejusdem, 
D. eidem, 


ejusdem, ejusdem, 
cidem, eidem. 


Ac. eundem. 


eandcrr, idem. 


V. idem, 


eS.dcm, idem, 


Ab. e5dem, 


eadem, eOdem. 



• See § 20. Note. 9 
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Plural. 

M. F. N. 

N. iidem, eaedem, eadem, 

G. eorundem, earundem, eDrundem, 

D. eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 

Ac. eosdem, easdem, eadem, 

V. iidem, esdem, eadem, 
Ah. eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 

Ohs. 1. When tv)0 persons or things are spoken of, ilh 
refers to the former, hie to the latter. When three are spo- 
ken of, ille refers to the first, Afc, to the last, and iste to the 
intermediate. 

Ohs. 2. Hie means " this," referring to something near 
the speaker or just spoken of. Ille " that," refers to some- 
thing at a distance or before spoken of. Iste " that," refers 
to something near, or belonging to, or some way connected 
with the person spoken to. /$, " that," is less precise in 
its reference than the other demonstratives, being not confin- 
ed to something known or already spoken of, but is often 
used to point out that which is to be farther described ; as, 
ed legione quant secum hahthat^ " with that legion which he 
had with him." 

When followed by ut or qui^ is has the sense of talis 
*' such ;" &s,Neque enim tu is es, qui {or tit) quid sis nescias, 
"neither art thoii suck a one as to be ignorant of what you 
are." With que it gives emphasis to the clause to which it 
refers ; thus, idque ** and that too," " especially," equivalent 
to the Greek *• xai Taura," 

Ohs. 3. Hie, and some cases of the other demonstratives, 
are rendered emphatic by adding ce ; as, hicce^ hujuscej 
huncce, &c. When rie interrogative is also added, ce is (Rang- 
ed into ci; as hiccine, hoscine, &c. 

Ohs. 4. From ille and iste with hie, are formed the com- 
pounds illic and isthic or istie, used in some of the cases for 
ille and iste, but with greater emphasis. 

Istie is thus declined, 
Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N, istic, istaec, istoc, N. ) • x^^ 

^c. istunc, istanc, istunc, Ac. ) 
Ah, istoc, istac, istoc. 

Tllie is declined in the same manner. 
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§ 32. III. THE DEFINITE PRONOUN. 

The Definite Pronoun ipse is used to give a clo- 
ser or more definite signification of a person or 
thing; as, Ad ipsam portam accessity " he came up 
to the gate itself;'' or " the very gate." It is thus 
declined : 

Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. . F. N. 

N. ipse, ipsa, ipsum, N. ipsi, ipsae, ipsa, 

G. ipsius, ipsius, ipsius, G. ipsOrum,ipsarum,ipsorum, 

D. ipsi, ipsi, ipsi, D. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 

Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, Jlcipsos, ipsas, ipsa, 

V. -^ V. : 

^&. ipso, ipsa, ipso. J.&. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 



§ 33. IV. RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The Relative Pronoun is one that relates to 
a noun or pronoun going before it, called the an- 
tecedent. It is thus declined. 

Qui, qua, quod, wJio, which, that. 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. qui, quae, quod, N. qui, qusB, quss, 

G. cujus, cujus, cujus, G. qu5rum, quftrum, qu5rum, 

D. cui, GUI, cui, D. queis,or quibus, &c. 

^c. quern, quam, quod, Jlc. quos, quas, qus, 

V. V. 

Ab. quo, qui, qu5. Ab, queis, or quibus, &c. 

For the construction of the relative, see § 99. 

Obs. 1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular in 
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all genders, seldom for the plural. To all forms of the Ab- 
lative, cu7n is frequently annexed ; as, qudcum^ quibusoum, &c. 

Ohs. 2. Quicungue, or quicumque and quivis, also used as 
relatives (§ 99, Obs. 7.) are declined like qui. 



§ 34. V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is used in asking 
a question; as, quis fecit? " who did it ?" 

The interrogatives are, 

S"l«' Jwhorwkatf f^^^^*' ,?. 

Quisnam f 5 Ecquisnam ? > t» any one I 

Q^nam ? \ "^^^^ ^ «^*^ ' CujSs ? 'iL^ / 

Cujas ? q^ wAaf country f 

The simple interrogative ^zie>, is thus declined. 

Quis, QUiB, QUOD, or QUID ? Wko ? whtch ? what ? 

Singular. Plural. 

M. -F. N. M. F. N. 

N. quis, quas, quod, or quid,iV. qui, quae, qu», 
G. cujusjcujus, cujus, G, quorum, quarum, quSrum, 

D. cm, cui, cui, D. quels, or quibus, &c. 

Ac. quem,quam, quod, or quid,^c. quos, quas, quae, 

V. V. 

Ab. quo, qua, quO. Ab, quels, or quibus, &c. 

For the inflection of the compound interrogatiTCs, see § 37. 2. 

Obs. 1. All interrogative pronouns used in a dependent 
clause and without a question are indtfinites^ ^ 35. as, 
nesdo quis sit, '* I know not who he is." In this sense, qut 
is often used for quis; as, qui sit aperit, '' he shews who 
he is." So also such adjectives as qiuintus, qualisj &c. 

Obs. 2. Quod in the neuter gender, as an adjective, com- 
monly agrees with its noun ; as, quod beii^cium est in hoc ? 
** what kindness is in this ?" Qjiid, as a substantive, common- 
ly governs its noun in the genitive i as, quid beneficii est in 
hoe? 
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Obs, 3. Cujus, -a, -wot," whose," used instead of the ge- 
nitive of quis is defective. The parts in use are as follows : 
Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. 
N. cujus, cuja, cujum, N. cuji, cujs, 

Ac. cujum, cujam, Ac. cuj^s 

Ab. cuja, 

Obs. 4. CujaSt ** of what country," is declined like an 
adjective of one termination, § 21. 1. Nom. cujas. Gen. cu- 
jatiSf &c. 



§ 35. VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are such as denote 
persons or things indefinitely, without indicating 
a particular individual. Besides the interrogatives 
used indefinitely, they are, 

Aliquis, iomit one, Quispiam, some omA, 

Siquis, if any one, Unusquisque, each one, 

Neqais, lest any, no one, Quidam, a certain one. 

Quisque, each one, every one, Quilibet, > , 

Quisquam, any one. Quivis, j •• *y " •«' y**" yi-wiw. 

For the inflection of these, see § 37. 1. 2. 3. 



§ 36. VII. PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

The Patrial Pronouns are those which have reference to 
one's country. They are nostras, " of our country; " ves" 
tras, " of your country." They are both adjectives of one 
termination. Nom. nostras. Gen. nostratis, &c. § 21. 1. 



§ 37. COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

The compound pronouns all belong to some of the classei 
above enumerated. 

7 
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In the compounds of qui and quis, qui is always the first 
part ; quis is sometimes the first part and sometimes the last 
part of the word compounded. 

1. The compounds of qui are quicunqu^^ " whosoever ;" 
quidam, " some j" quilibet^ quivisy " any one 5" " whom you 
please." They are declined by adding the termination to 
the different cases and numbers of qui; thus, 

Quicui7QU£, whosoever^ whatsoever* 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 

N. quicunque, qusecunque, quodcunque, 

6. cujuscunque, cujuscunque, cujuscunque, &c. 

Plural* 

N. quicunque, quaecunque, quaecunque, 

G. quOrumcunque, qu&rumcunque, quOrumcunque, &c* 

So, 

Quidam, qusedam, quoddam, or quiddam. 
Quilibet, quselibet, quodlibet, or quidlibet. 
Quivis, quaevis, quodvis, or quidvis. 

Note. — Before -dam, m is changed into n ; as, qiundam^ quArun 
danif &c 

2. The compounds of quisj when quis is put first, are quiS' 
nam^ "who?" quispiam, quisquam^ "any one 5" quisque 
** every one ;" and quisquis^ " whosoever." 

QuisNAM, zdJio, whichf what ? 

Singular, 

M. F. N. 

N. quisnam, qusnam, quodnam, or quidnam, 

G. cujusnam, cujusnam, cujusnam, 

D, cuinam, cuinam, cuinam, 

Ac, quemnam, quamnam, quodnam, or quidnam, 

V. 

Ab. quOnam, qu&nam, quonam. 
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N, quinam, 
G. quorumnam, 
2). quibusnam, 
Ac, quosnam, 
F. 



Plural. 

qusenam, 
quSlrumnam, 
quibusnam, 
quasnam, 



qusenam, 
qudrumnanii 
quibufitnam, 
qusenam, 



Ab, quibusnam, 



Quispiam, 
Quisquam, 
Quisque, 
Quisquis, 



quibusnam, quibusnam. 

So decline. 

qusepiam, quodpiam, or quidpiam, 
quaequam, quodquam, orquidquam. 
qusBque, quodque, or quidque. 
quidquid, or quicquid. 



Obs. 1. Quisquam has quenquam in the accusative, with- 
out the feminine. The plural is scarcely used ; quicque is 
also used for quidque. Quisquis has no feminine termination 
except in the Ablative, and the Neuter only in the Nomina- 
tive and Accusative. The following are the parts in use. 

Singular. 
F. N. 

quidquid, or quicquid, 

quidquid, or quicquid , 

quaqua, quoquo. 



M. 

iV. quisquis, 
Ac. quemquem, 
Ab. quoquo. 



The Plural has Nom. M asc. quiqui^ and Dat. quibusqui- 
bus, Quisquis is sometimes used for the feminine. 

3. The compounds of qjiis when quis is put last, have qua 
in the Nom. Sing. Fem. and in the Nom. and Accusative Plu- 
ral Neuter. These are, 

Aliquis, same, Numquis, whether any f 

Ecquis, whether any f ' Siquis, if any, 

Neqais, lest any. 
The last three are often written separately ; as, ne quis, 
num quis, St quis. These pronouns are thus declined : 

Sijigular. 
F. N. 

aliqua, aliquod, or aliquid, 

alicujus, alicujus, 

alicui, alicui, 

aliquam, aliquod, or aliquid, 

aliqua, aliquod, or aliquid, 

aliqua, aliquo. 



N, aliquis, 
O. alicujus, 
D alicui, 
Ac. aliquem, 
V. aliquis, 
Ab, aliqur. 
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Plural. / 

M. F. N. 

JV. aliqui, aliquse, aliqua, 

G. aliqiidrum, ali^u&rum, aliquorum, 

D. aliquibus, aliquibus, aliquibus, 

ilc. aliquos, aliquas, aliqua, 

F. aliqui, aliquas, aliqua, 

Ah, aliquibus, aliquibus, aliquibus. 

NoH, Ecquis and siquis have sometimes qu€R in the nominative 
singular feminine. 

Obs, 2. Some of these are twice compounded ; as, ecquis^ 
nam^ ecqucBnam^ ecquodnam^ or ecquidnam^ "who?" unus- 
Quisque^ unaqucsque, uraiTnquodque, or unumquidque, " every 
one;" Gen. uinuscujusque^ &c. The former is scarcely de- 
clined beyond the Nom. Sing, and the latter wants the Plural. 

Ohs. 3. All these compounds want the vocative, except 
quisque, aliquis, quilihet and quicunque. They have seldom 
if ever quds, but quihus in the Dative and Ablative Plural. 



^ 38. OF THE VERB. 

A Verb is a word used to express the acf, 
beings or state of its subject. 

Obs. 1. The use of the verb in simple propositions is to 
affirm. That of which it affirms is called its subject^ and, if 
a noun or pronoun, is usually in the nominative case. But 
when the verb is in the innnitive, its subject is put in the 
accusative. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and ih- 
transitive ; (Also called J dive and Neuter.*) 

* These two classes comprehend all the verbs in any language. Ac 
cording to this division, Traruitive verbs include those only which denote 
transitive action ; i. e., action passing over from, or done by, one person 
or thing to another ; and Intransitive verbs, those which nave nothing 
transitive in their meaning, but which represent their subject in a certain 
state or condition, and nothing more. For this purpose not only are the 
terms Transitive and Intransitive more expressive and appropriate than 
Active and Neuter ^ but their use relieves the term " Active" to be Rm- 
ployed solely as the name of the form called the Active Voice ; and the term 
* lievter/* to be appropriated to the gender of nouns. £. G. App. III. 5. 
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2. A Transitive (or Active) verb expresses an 
act done by one person or thing to another. It 
has two forms, called the Active and Passive voice. 
§41. 

3. An Intransitive (or Neuter) verb expresses 
beingy or a state of beings or action confined to the 
actor. It is commonly without the passive form. 

Obs. 2. The verbs that express being simply /m Latin, are 
5itm,fio^ exislo, signifying in general " to be,'* or "exist." 
The state of being expressed by intransitive verbs may be 
a state of rest ; as, dormioy I sleep ; or of motion, a3 cado^ I 
fall ; or of action, as curro, 1 run. 

Obs. 3. The action expressed by an intransitive verb does 
not, like the action expressed by a transitive verb, pass over 
from the agent or actor to an object. It has no immediate rela- 
tion to anything bej^ond its subject, which it represents in a 
certain state or condition, and nothing more; and hence they 
may always be distinguished thus : A transitive verb always 
requires an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, I love 
thee. ; the intransitive verb does not, but the sense is com- 
plete without such an object; as. sedeo^ I sit ; airro^ I run. 

Obs, 4. Many verbs considered intransitive in Latin are 
translated by verbs considered transitive in English ; as 
placeo, I please ; obedio, I obey ; credo^ I believe, &c. 

Obs, 5. Many verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, 
and sometimes in an intransitive sense. Such are fugio, in- 
clino^ timeo, &>r, ; as, fuge dextrum littus (tr.) ** avoid the right 
hand shore ;" tempusfugii^{miT,)^'' time flies ;" timeo Danaos, 
(tr.) ** I dread the Greeks," timeo (intr.) ** I am afraid." 

Obs, 6. Verbs usually intransitive assume a transitive 
sense when a word of similar signification with the verb 
itself is introduced as its object ; as, vivere vitam, " to 
live a life ;^^ jurare jtisjiirandum, '* to swear an oath." 

Obs. 7. When we wish to direct the attention, not so much to 
any particular act of the subject of discourse, as to the employ- 
ment or state of that subject, the object of the act — not being 
important — is omitted, and the transitive verb assumes the 
character of an intransitive ; thus, in the sentence, ^wer legit 

1* 
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•* toe bov reads ;" nothing more is indicated than the pre- 
sent state or employment o(puer, ** the boy," and the verb has 
obviously an intransitive sense : Still, an object is necessarily 
implied, as he who reads must read something. But when 
we say piter legit Hom^rum, " the boy reads Homer," the 
attention is directed to a particular act, terminating on a 
certain object, " Homirum,'' and the verb has its proper 
transitive sense. 



§ 39. DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 

Though the Division of Verbs into Transitive and Intran- 
sitive^ comprehends all the verbs in any language, yet from 
something peculiar in their form or signification, they are 
characterized by different names, expressive of this peculi- 
arity. The most common of these are the following, viz: 
Regular^ Irregular, Deponent, Common^ Defective, hriper son- 
al. Redundant, Frequentative, Inceptive, and Desiderative, 

1. Regular Verbs are those in which the se- 
condary parts are formed from the primary, ac- 
cording to certain rules. § 51. 

Note. — Under these are included Transitive, Intransitive, Deponent, 
and Common verbs belonging to the four conjugations. 

2. Irregular Verbs are those in which some 
of the secondary parts are not formed from the pri- 
mary, according to rule. § 83. 

3. Deponent Verbs under a passive form have 
an active signification. § 72. 

4. Common Verbs under a passive form have 
an active or passive signification. § 72. 

6. Defective Verbs want some of their parts. 
§84. 

6. Impersonal Verbs are used only in the third 
person singular. § 85. 
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7. Redundant Verbs have more than one form 
of the same part. § 87. 

8. Frequentative Verbs express repeated ac- 
tion. § 88. 1. 

9. Inceptive Verbs mark the beginning or con- 
tinued increase of an action. § 88. 2. 

10. Desiderative Verbs denote desire or in- 
tention of doing. § 88. 3. The three last are al- 
ways derivatives. § 88. 



§ 40. INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

To the inflection of Verbs belong Voices^ 
Moodsj Tenses^ Numbers^ and Persons. 

1. The Voices in Latin are two, Active and 
Passive. 

2. The Moods are four, the Indicative^ SvbjunC" 
tive^ Imperative and Infinitive. 

3. The Tenses are six, the Present y Imperfect ^ 
Perfect J Pluperfect^ Future and Frdure-Perfect. 

4. The Numbers are two. Singular and Plural. 

6. The Persons are three. Firsts Second and 
Third. 

6. Besides these, to the Verb belong Partici- 
plesy Gerunds and Supines. 

7. The Conjugation of a verb is the arrange- 
ment of its different moods, tenses, &c. according 
to a certain order. Of these, in Latin, there are 
four, called the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Conjuf^ations. § 51. 
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Obs, A few verbs in Latin are of more than one conjuga- 
tion, and a few have some of their parts belonging to one 
conjugation, and others to another. 



§ 41. OF VOICE. 

Voice is a particular form of the verb which 
shews the relation of the subject or thing spoken 
of, to the action expressed by the verb. 

The transitive verb,inLatin,has two voices, call- 
ed the Active and Passive. 

1 . The Active Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acting on some object ; as, amo te^ " I 
love thee." 

2. , The Passive Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acted upon; as, amatur^ "he is lov- 
ed." 

Obs. 1. In both voices the act expressed by the verb is the 
same, but differently related to the subject of the verb. In 
the active voice the subject is the actor ] in the passive, it is 
( cted upon, as in the above examples. Hence the same idea 
z; lay be expressed with equal propriety in either voice, by 
s'mply changing the object of the active voice into the subject 
of tbe passive, thus, by the active voice, Ccesar vlcit Gal^ 
It im, " Caesar conquered Gaul;" by the passive, Gallia victa 
eSo a CcBsdre, " Gaul was conquered by Caesar. 

This prope^ of the transitive verb enables the speaker or 
wi iter not only to vary his form of expression at pleasure, 
but also by means of the passive form, to direct the attention 
to the act and the object acted upon when the actor either is 
unknown, or, it may be, unimportant or improper to be men- 
tioned : Thus, " America was discovered and inhabited be- 
fore the days of Columbus." So also the attention may be 
directed by means of the active voice to the act and the actor, 
without regard to the object. See § 38. Obs. 7. 

Obs* 2. Intransitive Verbs from their nature do not admit 
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a distinction of voice. They are generally in the form of the 
active voice, but are frequently used in tlie third person 
singular, passive form, as impersonal verbs. § 85. 3. Depo- 
nent intransitives, however, have the form of the passive. 

Ohs, 3. The passive voice in Latin is often used in a sense 
similar to the middle voice in Greek, to express actively 
what its subject does to^ or fo?' itself; as, donee pauci, qui 
prcelio super fuer ant ^ ^aZw^Zi&z^sabderentur, "till the few who 
had survived the battle concealed themselves in the marshes." 
Tac. The following are examples of the same kind. Co- 
lumba — -fertur in area volans, Virg. — JVmtic spicicla ver^ 
tuntinfensi; facta part ter nunc pace feruntur. Id — E scopH' 
la mult a vixarte kevolsus — ratem Sergestus aglbat. Id — 
Quis ignoraty ii^ qui mathematici vocanfur, in quanta ohscu- 
rztate rerum — versentur. Cic. — Cum igitur vehementius 
inveherltur in causam principum consul Philippus. Id. — 
Cu?n omaies in omrd gcTiere scelerum volutentur. Id* 

Circumdat nequidquam humeris, et inutile ferrum, . 
Ci?igiturj ac densos /er^wr morittirus in hostes. Virg. 

In all such constructions the words " a se" may be under- 
stood after the verb. 



§ 42. OF MOODS. 

Mood is the mode or manner of expressing the 
signification of the verb. 

The moods in Latin are four ; namely, the In- 
dicativey Subjunctivey Imperative and Infinitive, 

I. The Indicative Mood expresses what is act- 
ual and certain, in an absolute and independent 
manner; rs, amo, "I love." 

Obs. 1. That which is actual and certain is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive mood, but in that case the clause 
expressing it is dependent 5 as, nescit quis sim, " he knows 
not who I aTw." 

II. The Subjunctive Mood is never used to 
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express an absolute and independent assertion, 
but it is used — 

1st. To express a thing in a subordinate clause, 
dependent upon a preceding verb expressed or un- 
derstood, and connected with it by an adverb, con- 
junction, or indefinite term ; as, 

Nescit quis siM, '^ he knows not who I am." Si kedeat videbimuSf 
'' if he return we shall see him/' &c. jiccidit ut terga terterent, ^* it 
happened that they turned their backs." 

Obs. 2. Thus used the Subjunctive is rerdered by the Eng- 
lish indicative or subjunctive; as, Indie. legOy "I read," 
S\ib].quod legam, "because I read;" Indie, omneseum ama' 
vErunty all men loved him ; Subj. adeo benevolus erai ut o-m.' 
nes eum amabent, " he was so kind that all men loved him ;" 
See £ng. Gr. § 22. Obs 2. Thus used it comes under ^ 44. 

2d. It is used potentially to express a thing not 
as actual and certain, but contingent and hypothetic 
calf that is, not as what does^ or did, or certain- 
ly will take place, but as what may, can, might, or 
should take place in certain circumstances. 

In other words, it does not assert the positive action or 
state of its subject, but only the liberty^ power , will^ or duty 
of the subject with respect to the action expressed by the 
verb ; as, legerem si necesse esset, " / tvould read if it were 
necessary." 

Obs» 3. In tlie first of these senses, this mood is strictly 
subjunctive and corresponds to the subjunctive mood in Eng- 
lish, though commonly translated by the indicative. In the 
second sense it is evidently potential, and is translated by the 
English potential mood, implying, in the present, the sense of 
may, can, shall, will; and in the preterite tenses, the sense oi 
mighty could, should, would ; as, amem, " I may or can 
love," guisquam Junonis numen adOret, ^^toill any one 
adore^^ &c. Ccesar nascetur, famam qui te&minet astris^ 
** Ccesar — ^who shall or unll bound," &c. 

Obs. 4. This mood is often used in an optative and also in 
an imperative sense ; as, utinam saperes, " O that thou wert 
wise ;" quod bene vert at, " may it turn out well ;" sic eat, 
' thus let her go;" facias, " do it." See Obs. 5. 
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Obs. 5. When this mood is used in a potential, optative or 
imperative sense, still it ought to be regarded as strictly sub- 
junctive, having the primary or leading clause evidently un- 
derstood, on which the meaning of the mood in each case de- 
pends. Thus, *' I may write," licet mihi tU^ or est ut scri" 
bam, " I shall, or will write ;" JutHrum est, or erit ut scri' 
baniy "I should write 5" oportet, cequum est ut^ or est cur scrib^^ 
rem, " I should have written j" oportSbat, &c. ut scripsissem, 
" O that they were wise ;" peropto utinam super ent 5 " may 
it turn out well ;" precor quod bene vertat, " do it ;" fac ut 
facias, " let me do it ;" sine utfaciam, &c. 

Hence it follows that the particular English auxiliary by 
which this nood should be translated, depends, not upon the 
form of the Latin verb, seeing scriberem for example means 
equally, " I might, could, would, or should Write," but upon 
the ellipsis to be supplied. What this is, must always be 
gathered from the connexion and sense of the passage. 

Obs. 6. From these observations it will be manifest that 
the Latin subjunctive is in much more extensive use than 
cither the subjunctive and potential mood in English, or the 
subjunctive and optative mood in Greek. Indeed, the pro- 
per use and management of this mood, constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties in this language. For the construction 
of this mood, see § 139. 

Obs, 7. When the ideas of liberty, power, will, obligation, 
duty, &c. involved in the auxiliaries may, can, will, shall, 
might, cmild, would, should, &c. are to be expressed in an 
absolute, independent, and emphatic manner, the subjunctive 
mood is not used, but separate verbs expressing these ideas 
in the indicative mood. These are such as licet, volo, nolo, 
possum, debeo, &c. thus : 

" We will go," Ire volUmus. 

"They will not go," Ire nolunt. 

**I may come," Mihi venire licet. 

" I can read," * Legere possum. 

C Legere debes. 
** Thou shouldst read," < Tibi legendum est. 

( Te legere oportet. 
"It might have been done," *i 
(^absolutely and sometimes > FiM potuit. 

contingently.) 1 
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Obs. 8. The future indicative is frequently used in depend- 
ent and hypothetical clauses, and consequently in a subjunc- 
tive sense; as, si jubebis faciam, "if you order me, I will 
do it j" equivalent to sijubeas, &c. 

III. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as, scribey "write thou;" 
itOy " let him go." 

Obs. 9. The present subjunctive is very often used instead 
of the imperative, especially in forbidding, after ne, nemo, 
nullus, &c. as, Valeas, " farewell ;" ne Twceas puero, " hurt 
not the boy ;" No, 4 and 5. Besides this, the future and fu- 
ture perfect indicative, and the perfect subjunctive are also 
used imperatively. See § 44. V. 1, and VI. 3. § 45. III. 4, 

IV. The Infinitive Mood expresses the meaning 
of the verb in a general manner, without any dis- 
tinction of person or number; as, scribere, "to 
write ;" scripsissey " to have written ;" scribiy " to 
be written." 



§ 43. OF THE TENSES. 

Tenses are certain forms of the verb which 
serve to point out the distinctions of time. 

Time is naturally divided into the Present, Past and Fm- 
ture, and an action may be represented either as vncowplete 
and continuing, or, as completed at the time spoken of. 
This gives rise to six tenses, which are expressed in Latin by 
distinct forms of the verb, thus : 

-,__.„, S Action continuing; as, tcrihoj "I write, I am writing," Pmeid. 
x-KsscHT^ Action completed; as, scripsit **I have written." Perfect, 

Past i Action continuing; as, «cr«6eftam, "I was writing." ImperJ, 

' **" ( Action completed ; as, seripseramt " I had written." * Pluperf. 

p 5 Action continuing ; as, »cribam^ " I shall or will write." Future. 

ruTVKB ^ Action completed; as, scripseroj *< I shall have written." Fut-perf, 

In order better to express the time and the state of the ac- 
tion by- one designation, these tenses in the above order might 
be properly denominated the Present, the Present^perfect 
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the Fast, the Past ^-perfect; the Future^ and the Future'^^ 
feet. 



§ 44. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The Tenses of the indicative mood in Latin are 
six; the Present^ the Imperfect , the Perfect^ the 
Pluperfecty the Futurey and the Future-perfect. 

I. The Present tense expresses what is going 
on at the present time; as, scriboy "I write, or 
"I am writing;" domus adijicatury "the house is 
building. 

This tense is render.ed with all the variety of the present 
tense in English 5 as, / write, do write, am writing; interro- 
gatively ; do I write ? am I writi?ig ? Like the English pre- 
sent also it is used. 

1. to express what is habitual or always true ; as qui cito 
daty his daty " he who gives promptly gives twice." 

2. To express a general custom, if still existing \ as, Apud 
Partkos sigmim daiur tympdno, '* Among the Parthians the 
signal is given by the drum." 

3. In historical narration it is used with great effect for 
the past tense, to represent the past event as it were present 
before us 5 thus, Livy, Dicto paruere, desiliunt ex equis, prO' 
vdlant in primum, &c. " They obeyed, they dismount, they 
fly forward to the front," &c. 

4. To denote an action which has continued for some time 
and which still exists ; as, Tot annos hella gero, " For so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war." 

5. With certain adverbs of time, it is sometimes used, as 
in English, to denote what is yet future ; as Quam mox nam* 
go Epkesum, *' as soon as I sail, or shall sail, for Ephesus.*' 

6. In the passive voice, the present tense represents its 
subject as at present acted upon, or as the object of an action 
present and continuing, and is usually rendered into English 
by the verb to he, and the perfect participle, as arndtur^ ** he 
is loved," and this rendering will often be correct. 

8 
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0(^8, There are many 'verbs however, in which this rendering of the 
ptesent woald be incorrect, as it.does not express the present receiy 
ing of an action, but ra^ther the present and continuing effect of an 
act, which act itself is now past. In all such cases it is more pro- 
perly the rendering of the perfect j than of the present and is often so 
nsed. Thus domns (edificdia est; optis peractum est; epistdla scripta 
est, may be properly rendered " the house is built ;" *' the work is 
finished ;'' ^^ the letter is written ;" because in the English, as well as 
in Latia the building of the house, the finishing of the work, and the 
writing of the letter, are represented as acts now past, and which 
are present only in their effects. The proper rendering of such yerbs 
in the present passive, is by the verb to &e, and the present par- 
ticiple in -ing in the passive sense ; thuS; domus adificatur, '* The 
house is bnilding;'' opus peragitur^ ** the work is finishing :" epistdla 
scribiturf " the letter is writing." Whenthismodeof expression is not 
authorised, and when the other would be improper, it will be necessa- 
ry to express the precise idea of the present by some other form of 
expression ; thus, dux vulneratur strictly means, '^ the general is now 
receiving a wound," and should be so rendered. We cannot say *'the 
general is wounded," because that implies that the act of wounding 
is past, as in the above examples. Neither can we say, ^* the general 
is wounding," because the participle " wounding," according to Eng- 
lish usage has not a passive sense. The mode of forming a present 
passive by such expressions as, '' the house is being built," *' the work 
is being done," '' the general is being wounded," is a recent and 
clumsy innovation. On examination it will be found as incorrect as 
it is barbarous and inelegant, and should therefore be avoided. See 
English Gram. § 31. 

11. The Imperfect tense represents an action or 
event as passing and still unfinished at a certain 
time past, expressed or implied ; as, Domum (zdificd" 
baty " he was (then) buUding a house." Ibam 
forte vid sacrdy "I was accidentally (viz. at the 
time spoken of,) going along the via sacraP 

This tense corresponds to the English imperfect definitei, 
£ng. Gr. § 24. II. It is, however, often used indefinitely, and 

I u :- J J 1 n i.1 :^x_ xi-.x -l-i ,«._ x1-_a 



I write ? was I writing P" Besides 
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1. It is used to denote what was usual or customaiy at 
some past time ; as, ScribSbamt "1 was accustomed to write." 

2. It is used to denote an action which had existed for some 
time and was still existing at a certain past time; as, Tot ari' 
nos btlla gerSbam, " For so many years I had been, and then 
dtill was waging war.' Sometimes it denotes an action 
desired, mtended, or attempted, but not accomplished ; as, 
Porsena eum terrSbatf " Porsena attempted to frighten him, 

3. It is sometimes used hypothetically instead of the im- 
perfect subjunctive ; as, Anceps certamen eratj nisi equitei 
supervenissenty " the battle would have been doubtful," &c, 

4. The same observations made in 1. 6. and Obs. in reference 
10 the present passive, are applicable in all their extent to the 
Imperfect ; as, amabatur, " he was loved ;" domus cedifica 
batuTy " the house was building," not " was built ;" nor " was 
Deing built;" opus peragebatur, "the wcrk was finish. 
Ing," &c. 

III. The Perfect tense is used in two different 
senses ; First it represents an action as just com- 
pleted at the present time ; or, if in past time, still 
as continued to, and in some way connected with 
the present. Secondly, as completed in some in- 
definite past time. 

In the first sense, it is d^nile, and corresponds to the Eng- 
lish perfect; as, scripsi^ "I have written;" kujus ad me" 
moriam nostram monumenta manslrunt duo^ " two monu- 
ments of him have remained to our day." 

In the second sense it is indefinite^ and corresponds to the 
indefinite form of the English Imperfect, (Eng. Gr. § 24. II.) 
as, scripsiy "I wrote," or "did write." In this sense it is com- 
monly used in historical narrative, and corresponds to the 
Greek. Aorist, — ^thus, Ccssar exerdtumfiiizbtis Italics adrnd- 
vity Rubicon transiit^ Romam occupavit^ " Caesar marched 
his army to the confines of Italy, crossed the Rubicon, and 
took possession of Rome." 

1. This tense, used indefinitely, is sometimes coupled with 
the imperfect, the former denoting a transitory, the latter a 
continued action, thus ; Virg. Conticuire omnes^ intentique dra 
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TXNEBANT. — " All werc silent, and with eager attenlion kept 
th ir eyes fixed upon him." 

2. It is sometimes used like the present, to express \vhat 
is true at any time ; thus, Virg. Felix qui potuit rSi'um, cog' 
noscere causas, " Happy is that man, who is able to investi- 
gate the causes of things." 

3. Sometimes it is used in the sense of the pluperfect ; as 
Qiii^B pos/quam evolvit — ligavit, " After he had separated 
these things, — he bound them," &c. Ovid. 

4. It is also used poetically for the imperfect and pluper- 
fect of the subjunctive ; as, nee veni, nisi, &c. " Nor w . uld 
I have come, unless," &c. 

5. In the passive form this tense is compound, consisting 
of the perfect participle of the verb, and the present or per- 
fect tense of sum as an auxiliary ; as, amatus sum^ or amd' 
tusfui^ *' I have oeen loved." 

Note. — In all compound tenses, the participle must be in the same 
gender and number with the nominative to the verb. 

IV. The Pluperfect tense represents an action 
as completed at, or before some past time expressed 
or implied ; and if before it, still continued to and 
in some way connected with it ; as, scripseram, 
" I had written." 

This tense corresponds to tlie pluperfect in English and is 
rendered by it. It bears the same relation to the perfect that 
the imperfect does to the present. 

1. The pluperfect is sometimes used, especially by the 
poets, for the perfect indicative, and also for the pluperfect 
subjunctive ; as, Dixeram a principio, ut de repuhlicd sile^ 
retiir, — Cic. " I have said from the beginning," &c. Si 
mens non Iceva fuisset^ impulerat, &c. virg. — " Ae would 
have impelled,'*^ The same idiom is found in English, *' he 
had impelled,^^ for *'he would have impelled." 

2. In the passive form this tense, like the perfect is com- 
pound, consisting of the perfect participle and the imperfect 
or pluperfect of sum used as an auxiliary ; as, amatus eram, 
or arpdtus fueram, " I had been loved. 

Note. — In these compound forms, tbe participle seems to be consi 
dered sometimes as little different from an adjective. In sacb cases, 
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sum becomes the verb and is rendered by its own tense ; as, optu 
peraciumEST, " the work is ^nished;" finitus jam labor eraTj ** the la- 
bor was now finished." 

V. The Future Tense represents an action or 
event indefinitely as yet to come; as, scribam^ 
" I shall or will write." 

1. This tense is sometimes used in the sense of the impe- 
rative ; as,' liques vina, " filtrate the wine." Hor. 

2. The participle in -rws, with the verb sum, is frequently 
used instead of the future, especially if purpose or intention 
is signified ; as, scriptUrus sum, " I am going to write." 

VI. The Future-perfect intimates that an ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before a cer- 
tain time yet future ; as, scripsero, " I shall have 
written ;" viz, at or before some future time or 
event. In the passive it has two forms ; as scrip- 
tus ero or scriptus fuero, the first denoting the 
completion of a future action indefinitely, the se- 
cond as in the active voice. 

1. This tense, sometimes called the Future subjunctive; 
properly belongs to the indicative mood, both in signification 
and construction. For the Future subjunctive see § 45. 1. 

2. Though the proper rendering of this tense be shall have, 
yet generally the have or the shall ^ and frequently both, are 
omitted ; as, qui Antonium oppresserit, is bellum confecerit, 
" he who shall cut off Antony shall put an end to the war." 

3. This tense is also used imperatively ; as, memineris tu^ 
" remember thou ;" ille viderit, " let him see to it." 



§ 45. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood are the Present, the 
Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect. 

1. There is no distinct form of a future in the subjunctive, 
all the tenses of this mood sometimes incline to a future fig- 
nification. But when a future subjunctive is required the 

8* 
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lutiire participle in -nis with the verb sum in the subjunc- 
tive present, is used ; as, haud dubtto quin factHrus sit, " I 
doubt not that he will do it." 

2. The tenses of the subjunctive mood in Latin, like those 
of the potential in English, are much less definite in respect 
of time, than the tenses of the indicative, being modified by 
the time and meaning of the verbs with which they stand 
connected. 

3. All the tenses of the subjunctive mood are often render- 
ed like the corresponding tenses of the indicative, § 42. II. 1st. 

I. The Present subjunctive is generally render- 
ed by may or can, expressing present liberty, or 
ability ; as, scribamy " I may write." But, 

1. This tense is often used in the sense of the imperative 
mood to express a command, entreaty, or exhortation ; as, 
amem, ** let me love." This use is always elliptical § 42. 
Obs. 4. 5. 

2. After quasi, tanquam, and the like, it is sometimes ren- 
dered as the imperfect indicative; as quasi intelligant^ "as if 
they understood." 

3. When a question is asked it is frequently rendered 
as the indicative ; as, Eloquar an sileam ? ** Shall I speak 
or be silent?" Sometimes by should; as, Singula quid 
referam, ** \^Tiy should I relate every thing ? Sometimes 
by would; as hi f acinus jurdsse putes^ ** You would think 
they had sworn to commit wickedness." 

II. The Imperfect subjunctive is commonly 
rendered by the signs might, could, would, or 
should, expressing past liberty, power, will, or o6/f- 
gation; as, scriberem, "I might, could, would, or 
should write." 

1. This tense may relate either to what is past, or present, 
or future ; as, si fata fuissent ut cadPrem, " if my destiny had 
been that I should fall;" si possem sanior essem^ " If I could 
I would be wiser ;" post kcBc prcecipitem ddrem^ ** after- 
wards I would throw him down headlong." 

2. Sometimes the imperfect is rendered as tlie pluperfect j 
as, si quis dicerety nunquam putarem^'' &c. *' If any one had 
said it, I never would have thought," &c. 
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3. After quo mimis^ the whole may often be rendered by 
jrom with the present participle ; as, Si te tua infirmilas 
vaUtudinis tenuity quo minus ad ludos venires. If your 
weak state of health has prevented you /row coming ^o the 
games. So, Ne qiiis impedtritiir quo minus (jus ribus 
FRUERETUR. Nep. DsterrBre aliquem quo minus, &c. 

ni. The Perfect subjunctive is used to denote 
an act or event, spoken of as already past, or 
which will be past at some future time, but 
about which there is at present some contingency 
or uncertainty, in the mind of the speaker. It 
is commonly rendered by the signs may have ; 
as, fortasse scripserim, " perhaps I may have writ- 
ten," implying, " if so, I have at present forgot- 
ten it." 

■V 

This general idea is expressed with much variety in 
English, according as the tense stands connected with other 
words in the sentence. This will be best explained by a few 
examples. 

1. It is sometimes rendered like the present; as, ut sic 
dixerim^ *' that I may so speak." Sometimes like the imper- 
fect ; as, TJbi ego audiverim^ " where should I have heard 
it ;" fortasse erraverim " perhaps I might be in an error." 

2. This tense sometimes inclines very much to a future 
signification, and is rendered by should, wouldy couldy can^ 
willy shall ; as, Citius credid^riniy '* I should sooner be- 
lieve;" Juv. Libenter audierim^ **I would gladly hear," 
Cic ; CicerOnem cuicunque eorum facile opposuerim, " I could 
easily match Cicero with any of them." Non facile dixerimj 
" I cannotwell tell ;" Nee tavten excluserim alios, " and yet I 
will not exclude others." SipaulUlum modo quid tefuge- 
riiy ego pej-ierim, "If any thing however trifling escape 
you, I shall be undone." Ter. 

3. After quasi, tanquam, and the like, it is sometimes 
rendered by had ; as, quasi affuerim, ** As if I had been pre- 
sent;" — perinde ac si jam vicerint, "just as if they had al- 
ready conquered." 

'^4. It is sometimes used in concessions ; as, part a sit pe^ 
mnic^ " suppose the money were gotten." Sometimes an 
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tlie imperative, with the idea of urgency ; as, h(Bc dicta s/nt 
patrtbuSf " Let these tilings be told quickly to the fathers." 

IV. The Pluperfect subjunctive denotes an ac- 
tion or event contingent at some past time, but 
regarded as to be perfected before another action 
or time subsequent to it and connected with it, 
as, 

Quodcunque, jussisset me factUrum esse dixi, " I said 
(then) that I would do whatever he should order." Here 
his ordering was contingent a.t the time referred to, (then) 
but it was to take place before the doing connected with it 
so, Id respondSrunt sefacturos esse^cum ille vento AquilQne 
Lemnum venisset, " They replied that they would do that when 
he should return to Lemnos with a north wind." In such 
constructions the leading verb is usually in the past tense, or 
in the present used for the past. It is variously rendered by 
would t could, might, had, might have, could have, would 
have, should have, or ougKl to have ; as, si jussisset ^ paruissem^ 
"If he had commanded, I would have obeyed." Hence ob- 
serve* 

1. That though the action or state is often future in res- 
pect to the time of the leading verb, yet it is past with re- 
gard to the action or state dependent on it. 

2. After quum it is used in the sense of the pluperfect to 
express an action antecedent to another past action connected 
with it y as, Ccssar quum hcBc dixisset, profectus est, '* When 
Caesar had said these things he departed." Thus used, quum 
with the pluperfect, may be elegantly rendered by the com- 
pound perfect participle in English ; thus the above example 
may be rendered, '^ Caesar having said these things, departed." 



§ 46. TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

The Imperative mood in Latin, has only one tense, name* 
iy, the present. Still the act fi om the nature of this mood 
is necessarily future ; as, scribe, " write thou." The com- 
mand is present, the act commanded, future. 

The other tenses used imperatively, are the future and fu- 
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ture-perfoct indicative, and the present, and perfect subjunc- 
tive ; which see. 



i 47. TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The tenses of the Infinitive are three, the Pre- 
senty the Perfect and the Future^ and in the ac- 
tive voice, the Fttture-perfect. 

In Latin, the tenses of the infinitive express its action as 
past, present, or future, not with regard to the present time, 
as in the other moods, but with regard to the time of the 
leading verb, on which it is dependent, i. e. 

1. The Present Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb as present, and going on at the time 
of the leading verb, and consequently must be rendered into 
English in the time of the leading verb ; as, dixit se scriberty 
" he said that he was writing ;" dicit se scribere, " he says 
that he is writing." See No. 5, 

2. The Perfect Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb, as past at the time of the leading verb, 
and must be rendered accordingly, i. e., after a past tense, 
by the English Pluperfect ; and after the present, by the Eng- 
lish imperfect or perfect ; as, dixit se scripsisse^ " he said 
that he had written ;" dicit se scripsisse, " he says that he 
has written." 

3. The Future Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb, as future at the time of the leading 
verb, and must be rendered accordingly ; as, dixit se scriptU- 
ru7n esse, " he said that he would write ;" dicit se scriptU- 
rum esse, " he says that he will write." 

4. The future infinitive active is compound, being made up 
of esse, or fuisse, and the participle in -rus agreeing in gen- 
der, number and case with the accusative before it, or with 
the nominative of the leading verb. With esse, it corresponds 
to the future indicative ; with fuisse, to the future-perfect ; 
as, dixit se scriptUrum esse, " he said that he would write ;" 
dicit eos script Uros esse^ '* he says that they will write . 
dixit earn scriptUram fuisse, "he said that she would have 
written;" dicit se scriptUrum fuisse, ^^ he says that he would 
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have written;" dicitur scriptdrus esse, "he is said to oe 
about to write." 

Note. 1. Esse and/uwe, in the future infinitive, are generally un. 
derstood'f thus, dixit se scripturum; and so of others. 

5. When the leading verb is in the future tense, the infi- 
nitive mood will be properly translated in its oAvn tense, not 
in that of the leading verb ; as, dicet se scxibere, " he will 
say that he is writing;" dicet se scripsisse, "he will say 
that he has written ;" dicet se scriptUrum esse, "he will say 
that he will write;" se scriptUrum fuisse, "that he will have 
written." So also in the passive voice. 

6. The perfect infinitive passive is made up of esse or fu" 
isse and the perfect participle in -7is, agreeing in gender, num- 
ber and case with the accusative before it, or with the nomi- 
native of the leading verb, when that is in the passive voice ; 
as, dicit lit eras script as esse, "he says that letters were 
written ;" Uteres dicuntur script ce esse, " letters are said to 
have been written," &c. Esse and fuisse are sometimes un- 
derstood. See Note 1. 

^ 7. The future infinitive passive is also a compound tense, 
consisting of the former supine, and iri the present infinitive 
passive of eo; as, scriptum iri, "to be about to le written.** 

8. The future infinitive of deponent verbs, § 72 is made 
with esse or fuisse, and the participle in-rus, as in the active 
voice No. 4, and not like the future infinitive passive. 

9. When the verb in the active voice has no supine, and 
consequently no participle in-rus, there can of course be no 
future infinitive. In this /lase the want of it is supplied by 
the future infinitive of sum, viz. futUrum esse, or fare fol- 
lowed by ut, and the subjunctive in the present or imperfect, 
as the leading verb may require. Thus, dixit fore ut lu- 
glret **he said that he would mourn ;" dicit fore ut lugeai, 
" he says that he will mourn." 

Note. 2. This form of expression is oAen used both in the active 
and passive, even when the verb has the regular form of the future 
infinitive. § 145. Obs, 6. 

10. Fore the infinitive of sum is used with all participles 
iii'Us; as, Commissum cum equitdtu preelio fore vidibat, 
Caes. Deinde addis, te fore ventUrum, Cic. Mittendos fore 
legdtos. Liv. 

11. The infinitive mood with a subject, i.e. with an accu 
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sa Jve before it is usually rendered as the indicative, the par- 
tictfi that, being commonly placed before it. The following 
examples will illustrate the method of translating the diffe- 
rent tenses, of the infinitive when preceded by the leading 
verb in present, past, and future time. 

INFINITIVE ACTIVE. 

1 Dicit me scribilref He says that I write, or am writing 

2 Dixit me seriberey He said that I wrote, or was writing. 

3 Dicet me tcnb^re, He will say that I am writing. 

4 Dicit me scripsiste^ He says that I wrote, or did write. 

5 Dixit me scripsitsey He said that I had written. 

6 Dicet me tcHpsistey He will say that I have written, or did write. 

7 Dicit me tcriptfirum e»$e, He says that I will write. 

8 Dixit me scripturum esse, He said that I would write. 

9 Dicet me scripiU) um esse, He will say that I will write. 

10 Dicit me scripturum fuissey He says that I woald have written. 

11 Dixit me scripturum fuisse. He said that I woald have written. 

12 Dicet me scripturum fuisscy He wiU say that I would have written 

INFINITIVE PASSIVE. 

13 Didt literoM scribiy He says that letters are written, or writing. 

14 Dixit literas scribiy He said that letters were written, or writing. 

15 Dicet literas scribiy He will say that letters are written, or writing 

16 Dicit literas scHptas essCy He says that letters are, or were written 

17 Dixit literas scriptas esse. He said that letters had been written. 

18 Dicet literas scriptas essSy He will say that letters are, or were 

written. 

19 Dicit literas scripiasfuissSy He says that letters have been written 

20 Dixit literas scriptas fuisssy He said that letters had been written. 

21 Dicet literas scriptas fuisse, He will say that letters have been written 

22 Dicit literas scripttm trt. He says that letters will be written. 

23 Dixit lUeras scriptum m. He said that letters would be written. 

24 Dicet literas scriptum trt, He will say that letters will be written 
Note 3. — When the preceding verb is of the imperfect, or pluper. 

feet tense, the English of the infinitive is the same as when it is of the 
oerfcct, i. e. is the same as the infinitive after dixit, in the above ta* 
Die. 

Note 4.— As the perfect <{^9it^e, ^ M. Ill, eonnecU the action oom 
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pleTcd with the present tune, the infinitive after it, m this sense, will 
generally be translated as it is after the present ; as* dixit me sen 
h^rHf — scripsistej — scripturwn esse, he has said that I am writing, — 
was writing, — will write, i. e. as it is in Examples No. 1, 4, ami 
7. With dixit used indefinitely, the infinitive would be rendered as 
in Examples No. 2, 5, and 8. 



^ 48. OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

1. Every tense of the verb has two numbers, the singu- 
lar and plural, corresponding to the singular and plural of 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

2. In each number, the verb has three persons, called first ^ 
second and third. The first asserts of the person speaking ; 
the second of the person spoken to 5 and the third of the per- 
son or thing spoken of. In the Imperative there are only 
two persons, the second and third. 

3. The subject or nominative of the verb in the first per- 
son singular, is always ego, in the plural, nos; in the second 
person singular, tu; in the plural, ros. These are seldom ex- 
pressed, being sufliciently indicated by the termination of the 
verb ; as, scriho, " I write ;" scribtmvs, " we write;" scrz- 
bis, " thou writest," scrilntis " you write." 

The subject of the verb in the third person, is any person 
or thing spoken of, whether it be expressed by a noun, pro- 
noun, infinitive, gerund, or clause of a sentence; as, vir scri- 
bit, "the man writes;" illi legunt, "they read;" ludere 
jucundum est, "to play is pleasant;" incertum est, quam 
longa vita fuiUra sit, "how long our life will be is uncer- 
tain." 

4. Two or more nouns or pronouns together may .be the 
subject of one verb. If these happen to be of difierent per- 
sons, the verb takes the first person, rather than the second 
or third, and the second rather than the third ; as, Ego, et tu, 

' et ille scrihimus, " I and thou and he write." 

5. Pronouns, participles or adjectives having nouns under- 
stood to them, are of the third person. Qui takes the person 
of the antecedent. Ipse may be joined to any person, ac- 
cjording to the sense. 

6* To verbs also heloxag Participles, Gerunds smd Supines^ 
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^ § 49. PARTICIPLES. 

1. Participles are parts of the verb which contain no 
affirmation, but express the meaning of the verb considered 
as a general quality or condition of an object 5 a6, amans, 
" loving ;" doctus^ " learned." 

2. Participles belong partly to the verb, and partly to the 
adjective. From the former they have signification^ voice 
and tense; from the latter, declension; those in ^ns are of the 
third declension, and declined like prudens^ § 21. 2; all 
others are of the first and second, and declined like bonus, 
^ 20. 1. In construction they have the government of the 
verb, and the concord or agreement of the adjective, § 98. 

3. When the idea of time is separated from the participle, 
it becomes a participial or verbal adjective, and is capable of 
comparison; as, doctus, doctior, doctissimus, "learned, more 
learned, most learned." ^ 

4. To the same class also belong participles whose mean- 
ing is reversed or modified by composition with words or 
participles never combined with other parts of the same 
verb ; as, innocens, indoctiis, imprarisicSt nefandus^ &c. 

5. The time of the participle like that of the infinitive is 
estimated from the time of the leading verb ; i. e. the accom- 
panying action or state expressed by the participle is present, 
past, or future, at the time indicated by the leading verb, 
with which it is connected; thus, vidi eum venientem^ "I 
saw him coming." Numa, Curtbtis ndtziSy rex credtus est, 
" Numa born at Cures was made king." Elepkantes amnem 
transifUri mirdmos prcemittunt, " Elephants about to cross a 
river send the smallest first." 

Note 1.— The perfect participle, both of deponent and common 
verbs often expresses an action, nearly or entirely contemporaneous 
with that of the leading verb. In such cases it is better rendered into 
English by the present participle in -ing thian by its ordinary render- 
ing J as, Hoc f acinus rex miratus juvSnem dimisitj ** The king admir* 
ing this act dismissed the youth," Liv. Arbitratus idbellum celertter 
confici posse, ed exercitum adduxit, Caes. Hac arte Pollux — ^enisus, 
arces atiigU igneas. Hor. Columba fixamque refert delapsa sagittam, 
Virg. PuSri bis sSni quemque secuti, atfminepartito, fulgent. So also 
the perfect participle of the active verb, see No. 8, Note 3. 

6. The future passive participle in -(^2^ sometimes expres- 

9 
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8C8 bare futurity as, his (scil. ventis) quoque habendum aera 
permisit, "to these also he gave the region of the air to be 
possessed." But in conjunction with the verb sum and fre- 
quently also in other constructions, it denotes necessity^ prO" 
priety, or obligation^ and hence by inference, futurity ; as, 
Ddenda est Carthago, " Garthefe must be destroyed." Facia 
narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, '* You were relating &cts which 
you should have concealed." 

7. The participle in-diis of transitive verbs is often used 
in the oblique cases in the sense of the gerund. Thus used 
it is called a Gerundive participle, and agrees with its sub- 
stantive in gender and number ; and both take the case which 
the gerund would have in the same place, thus ; temptis pe- 
tendoe pdcis, by the gerund, is petendi pdcem ; '^ time of seek- 
ing peace," rlrum repetunddrum causd "for the sake of de- 
manding redress ^" by the gerund, repetundi res. 

Note 2. — Crombie, as well as Perizonias, to -whom he refers, thinks 
that the participle in-(2u«, is strictly and properl/ a present passive 
participle ; that the ideas of futurity as well as of necessity or obliga 
gation supposed to be expressed by it, are not inherent in the word, 
but have come by usage to be assigned to it, in certain connexions. It 
is certain the arguments in support of this opinion, are not without 
great weight, yet as no inconvenience can arise from regarding it as 
future, and as necuHtyj obligation, propriety , and consequently /«• 
turity are commonly expressed by it, it has been thought prQper to 
retain the usual designation. Still if the opinion just stated is cor- 
rect, it affords an easy and natural explanation of what is called the 
gerundive use of this participle ; it is only expressing by a passive 
form in Latin, an idea which we now commonly express in English, 
by the active form. Thus, 

Active form ; temptu petendi pdcem, " time of seeking peace." 
Passive form ; teinpus petenda pads, '* time of peace being sought." 

These different forms express the same idea both in Latin and 
English, but as the passive form is not usual in English, the active 
is used as the rendering of both forms in Latin. 

8. The Latin language has no perfect participle in the ac- 
tive voice, nor present participle in the passive, unless the 
participle in -dus be so considered. The want of the former 
is made up in two ways. First, by the perfect participle 
passive in the case absolute as, Ctssar, his dictis, profectus est, 
''Caesar, (these things being said, i. e.) having said these 
things departed." And Secondly, by gutim with the pluper 
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feet subjunctiye; as, CcRsar^ quum Jubc dixisset^ profectui 
est J *'Ceesar (when he had said, i. e.) having said these wings, 
departed." 

Note 3 — .The want of the present participle passive, is made up 
either by the perfect participle, or by the fatare participle in -dut^ both 
of which appear to be sometimes ased in a present sense ; as, Noiut 
€v6lat piced tectu-s caHgintf ^* Notas flies forth (being) covered with 
pitchy darkness, Ovid. Yolvenda dies en attitlU ultro^ '^Lo! re- 
volving time (lit. time being rolled on) hath of itself brought about." 
Virg. Or by the gerundive form of expression as in No. 7, together 
with Note 2. See also, No. 5, Note 1. 

9. Transitive (or Active) verbs have four partjciples of 
which the present in -tw, and the future in -rus, belong to 
the active voice ; the perfect in -tus^ -sus, or -xuit, and the 
future in 'dus, to the passive. 

10. Intransitive (or Neuter) verbs have two participles, 
namely, the present in -tw, and the future in "TUs; frequently 
also the future passive in -dtcSj and also the perfect passive. 

11. Neuter passive verbs have commonly three participles, 
namely, the present, perfect, and future in -rus, § 78. 

12. Deponent verbs of an active signification have general- 
ly four participles ; those of a neuter signification commonly 
want the future in 'dies, except that the neuter in -dum is 
sometimes used impersonally. 

13. Common verbs have generally four participles, of 
which the perfect only is used both in an active and passive 
sense; as, adeptus victoriam^ " having obtained the victory ;'* 
Victoria adept a ^ " the victory being obtained ;" the rest are ac- 
tive, § 72. Obs. 2. 

14. Some Intransitive verbs, though they have no pas- 
sive, yet have participles of the perfect passive form, but 
still with an intransitive signification ; such are casniitus, 
** having supped ;" pransus, " having dined ;'\ jur&tiis, 
*' having sworn." 



§ 50. GERUNDS AND SUPINES 

The Gerund is a kind of verbal noun used only in the 
singular number. It represents the action or state ex- 
pressed by the verb as a thing now going on, and at the same 
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time, if in the nominative, or in the accusative before the in- 
finitive as the subject of discourse ; and if in the oblique 
cases, as the object of some action or relation. They are 
construed in all respects as nouns, and also govern the case 
of their verbs, § 147. 

In meaning and use, the gerund resembles the English pre- 
sent participle, used as a noun. See Eng. Gr. § 30. 7, and 
the Greek infinitive with the article prefixed. See Gr. Gr. 
^ 173. 

Supines are defective verbal nouns of the fourth declen- 
sion, having only the accusative and ablative singular. 

The supine in 'Um has an active signification and governs 
the case of the verb, ^ 116. Ez'p, 

The supine in -u has usually a passive signification, and 
governs no case. 



§ 51. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Regular verbs are those in which the secondary parts 
are formed from the primary, according to certain rules, \ 52. 

2. The Conjugation of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several voices^ rnoods^ tenses^ numbers 
and 'persons, 

3. Of regular verbs in Latin, there are four conjugations, 
called the Firsts Second^ Third and Fourth. These are 
distinguished from each other by the vowel before -re, in the 
present infinitive active; thus, 

The jFVs^ conjugation has & long before -re of the infinitive. 

The Second has ^ long before -re of the infinitive. 

The Third has e short before -re of the infinitive. 

The Fourth has f long before -re of the infinitive. 

Exc, Dare and its compounds of the first conjugation have 
a short. 

4. The primary tenses or parts of the verb from which 
all the other parts are formed, are four, namely, -o of the 
present indicative, -re of the present infinitive, -i of the per- 
fect indicative, and -um of the supine. The giving of thesp 
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*>art8 in the order just mentioned is called conjugating the 
verb; thus, 





Pres, Ind. 


Pres. Inf, 


Perf, Ind. 


1st Supine. 


\st Conj. 


Amo, 


amare, 


amftvi, 


amfttum. 


2d 


Moneo, 


monSre, 


monui, 


monitum. 


3d 


Rego, 


regere, 


rexi, 


rectum. 


4th 


Audio, 


audire, 


audivi, 


auditum. 



The manner of conjugating each verb being accurately as- 
certained from the Dictionary, the other tenses may be formed 
with certainty by the rules laid down in the next section.* 

* Thoagh general rules may be, and have been laid down to forir. 
the primliry tenses, from the general root or stem of the verb, yet 
there is such a multitude of exceptions in the third conjugation, (and 
some in the others also,) which it is impossible to bring under any rule, 
Ihat it will be found indispensable, after all, to learn the conjugation 
of each verb from the diciionary or from the table of irregular con- 
iugations. § 81. For this reason they are here omitted in the text as 
useless for any practical purpose. The principle methods proposed 
are in substance the two following: 

First. The general root or stem that runs through the whole verb, 
consists of the letters preceding the infinitive terminations, -are. -ire^ 
ere, -ire. 

To form the primary tenses there is added to the general root as 
follows : 

Pr, Ind. Pr. Inf. Perf. Ind. 1st. Supine. 

In the Ist. Conj. -o, -are, -avi, -atum. 

'* 2d. " -eo, -ere, -tii, -itum. 

** 3d. " -o, &-io, -fire, -i&-8i, -tum, & -sum. 

'* 4th. " -10, -ire, 'ivi, -itum. 

In the Perfect of the third Conjugation observe, 

1. If the root of the verb ends with a vowel, the termination added 
»% -i; as acUOj root acUf perfect acUi. 

2. If the root of the verb ends with a consonant, the usual termi- 
nation is 'Siy which in uniting with the root causes, the following 
changes, viz. 

1st. If the letter preceding -si be c, g, ^, or quj it unites with the « 
and forms x; as, duco (diic-si) duxi; jingo , (fi^g'^j) finxi\ 
trahOj (trah-H) traxi; coquOy (coqu-si) coxi. 

2d. The letter b before -si is changed into p ; a<, scriboy scripH, 

3d. When d precedes -st, either the d or the s is rejected ; as, de- 
fendo, defendi; claudOy clausi. 

4th. The « is dropped in many verbs which cannot be brought un- 
der any definite rule ; as, /ego, legi; emOy emi. 

In the Supine of the third Conjugation observe, 
t. When the root of the verb ends in a vowel the supine adds 'turn 
and lengthens the vowel preceding it ; as. acuOy acUtum. 

9* 
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% 52. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE AC- 
TIVE VOICE. 

I. Indicative Mood. 

1. The Present is a primary tense. 

2. The Imperfect is formed from the present by changing, 
in the 1st Conj. -o into 'dbam; as, am'O, am^dbam, 
in the 2d -eo into 'Sbam; as, mon^eo, mon-lbamy 

in the 3d and 4th -o into -iham; as } "«,? • ^^S-fb^Lm, 

2. When the root ends with a consonant, the supine adds -turn 
sometimes -sum. In uniting with the root, the following changes 
for the sake of euphony take place ; viz. 
1st. The letter 6, before -turn is changed into p; as scribOy scriptum. 
2d. The letters g, A, and gu, before -turn are changed into c ; as, 

rego, rectum i trahOj tr actum; coquOj coctum. 
3d. The letter g before -sum when a vowel precedes, unites with the 
« and forms a: ; as, figo^ {fig-sum) fixum', when r precedes, 
the g is rejected ; as, tergOj tersum. 
4th. The letter d before -sum is rejected as defendo^ defensum. 
Secondly. The general root being found as before ; then, to form 
the second root in the first, second, and fourth conjugations, (i. e. the 
root of the perfect tense,) add -av for the first, -u for the second, 
and -iv for the fourth ; as, am, amav ; mon, monu; avdj audiv. 

To form the third root (i. e. the root of the supine,) in the same 
conjugations, add to the general root the syllables -atu^ -itv, and 
-itu ; as, am, amatu;mon monitu; aud, atuiitu. 

The three roots being thus found, the primary tenses are formed as 
follows ; viz: 

l'. From the first root the present indicative is formed, 

in the 1st conjugation by adding -o, as, am, am-o. 

in the 2d '* by adding -eo, as, mon, mon-eo. 

in the 3d '' by adding 'OjOr-to, as, reg, reg-o, 

in the 4th ** by adding -to, as, aud, atut-io. 

2. From the same root the present infinitive is formed, 

in the 1st conjugation by adding -are, as, am, am-dre. 

in the 2d ** by adding -ere, as, mon, mon-ere 

in the 3d " by adding -^re, as, reg, reg-^re, 

in the 4th ** by adding -ire, as, aud, aud-tre.. 

3. From the second root in all conjugations, the perfect is formed 
by adding t ; aS, amdv-i, monii-i, atidiv-u 

4. From the third root in all conjugations, the first supine is formed 
by adding m; as, amdtu-m, moniturm, &c. 

Th^ third conjugation is so irregular in the formation of its roots 
that no rules are attempted. 

The first of these methods is substantially that offered in the Gram 
mar of Zumpt. The second is the plan of Andrews and Stoddart 
which they carry out by applying it to all the tenses as well as to the 
primary. 
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3. The Perfect is a primary tense. 

4. The Pluperfect in all conjugations is formed from the 
perfect, by changing -i into -eram; as, amdv-^if amav'-eram : 
monu-i, momc'eram, &c. 

5. The Future is formed from the present by changing — 
in the Istconjugaton-o into -d^o; as, am'Oj am^dbo. 
in the 2d, -eo into -ibo; as, mort'eo, mon'ibo. 

in the 3d and 4th, -o into -am; as, \ ^^^7?' reg-am. 

6. The FuturB'perfect in all conjugations is formed from 
the perfect, by changing -i into 'tro; as, amav^i^ amav-ero; 
monU'U monu-ero, &c. 

II. The Subjunctive Mood. 

7. The Present Subjunctive is formed from the present 
indicative, by changing, — in the first conjugation, -o into -em; 
as, am-o^ am-em; in the second, third and fourth, by changing 
-o into -awe ; as, mone'O, mone'am; reg-o, reg-am; audt'O^ 
audi'ttTn. 

8. The Imperfect Subjunctive in all conjugations is form- 
ed from the present infinitive by adding m; as, amdre^ a?ndre?n; 
monire, monlreniy regere, regerem^ &c. 

9. The Perfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into ^erim 5 as, amdv-i^ amdv-erim; 
monu'i, momi'erimy &c. 

10. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into 'issem; as, amdv-i, amdv-issem, 
monu'-iy monu^issem^ &c. 

III. The Imperative Mood. 

11. The Present Imperative is formed from the present 
infinitive by taking away -re; as, amdrCy amd; monEre^ mo' 
n€: regere, rege; aud^re, audi. 

IV. The Infinitive Mood. 

12. The Present Infinitive is a primary tense. 

13. The Perfect Infinitive, is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into, -isse; as, amdvi, amdvissf 
ntowi'i, mo7iu-isse, &c. 
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14. The Future Infinittve is a compound tense, made uf 
of esse or fuisse, and the future participle in -rus; as, esse or 

fuisse amatUrus^'ay'Um; esse or fuisse momlUms^'ay-um^ &o 

V. Participles^ Gerunds and Supines. 

15. The Present Participle is formed from the present in- 
Jicative by changing, 

-o in the 1st Conjug. into -atm; as, am-o^ am-ans. 
-eo in the 2d " into -ctm; as, mon^eo, Trwn-ens. 

-o mthe3dand41h into -en*; as. { 3?;,^ ^^t^. 

16. The Future Participle is formed from the former su- 
pine by changing -urn into -Urus; as, a7nat»um^ amal-Urus; 
momt-um^ momt-Unis, &c. 

17 The Gerund is formed from the present indicative by 
changing, 

"O in the 1st Conj. into ^andum; as, arri'O^ am^anduTn* 
— eo in the 2d " into -endum; as, rrvovreo^ mon-endum, 

•0 in the 3d and 4th into -mdum; as, \ ^^^'P' reg-endum, 

^ ( audt'Oy audi'endum. 

18. The Former Supine is a primary part of the verb. 

19. The Latter Supine is formed from the former by drop- 
ping m; as, amdtumy amdtu; momtum^ momtu, &c. 



§ 53. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE PAS- 
SIVE VOICE. ' 

i. In the Indicative mood, the Present tense is formed 
from the present active by adding r ; as, amo, amor; moneo^ 
moneor, &c. In the imperfect and future from the same tenses 
in the active voice, by changing m into r; as, amdbam, 
amdbar ; — or adding r to ho ; as, monebo, moneboTj Sdc. 

2. In the Subjunctive mood, the Present and Imperfect are 
formed from the same tenses in the active, by changing 7n 
into r / as, amem, amer ; moneam^ monear^ &c. 

3. The Perfect, Pluperfect^ and Future-perfect Indica- 
tive^ and the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive are compound 
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Lenses, made up of the perfect participle passive, and the- verb 
sum^ as an auxiliary, as exhibited in the paradigni of these 
tenses. 

4. The Imperative in all verbs is formed by adding -re to 
the imperative active; as, awa, amare; Tnon^^ monSre, &c. 
Hence, the imperative passive is like the present infinitive 
active. 

5. The Present Infinitive is formed from the present infini- 
tive active by changing -re in the first, second, and fourth con- 
jugations, into -ri; as, amd-re^ ama^ri; monS're, Tnoni^ri; 
audt-re, audi-ri ;2Lnd by changing -ere in the third into -i; 
as, reg-ere, reg-i. But arcesso has arcessiri. 

The Perfect infi/litive is a compound tense, made up of 
the perfect participle, and esse or fiiisse prefixed; as, esse or 
fuisse amdttis, -a, -M9W, &c. 

The Future Infinitive is also a compound tense, made up 
of the former supine and iri^ the present infinitive passive 
of €o; as, amdtumiri; monttumiri^ &c. 

6. The Perfect Participle is formed from the former supine 
by changing -urn into "Us; SLSyamdi-um, amdi-us; momt-umj 
montt'us, &c. 

The Future Participle is formed as the active gerund by 
putting 'dus instead of -dum ; as. Gerund, amandum^ Part. 
amandus; Gerund, mjonendum^ Part, monendus, &c. 



§ 54. THE IRREGULAR VERB SUM.* 

This verb is sometimes called a substantive verb, as it de- 
notes being, or simple existence; as, surn^ '*I am," "I ex- 
ist." Sometimes it is called auxiliary, because it is used 
as an auxiliary verb in the conjugation o^ the passive voice. 
It is conjugated thus, 

• This verb being irregular, properly belongs to § 83. but is insert- 
ed here because, as an aiudliary, it is much used in the inflection of 
regular verbs. 
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Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

Sum, esse, fui. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, am* 

Sing, 1. £^oSum,* I am^ 

2, Tu Es, TAowf art, or ycu are^ 

3. iZ/6 Est, He is; 

Plur. 1. Nos Sumus, We are^ 

2. Vos Estis, Ye, or ^oz^ are^ 

3. I//i Sunt, TAcy are. 

Imperfect, t&oj. 

Sm^. I. Eram, I was, 

2. Eras, Tkouwast, or you tDertf 

3. Erat, He was; 

Plur. 1. Er^mus, We were^ 

2. Eratis, Ye, or yoz^ tc^ere, 

3. Erant, They were. 

Perfect Definite, have been; Indefinite, was* 

Sing. 1. Fui, I have been, ■ 

2. Fuisti, Thou hast been^ 

3. Fuit, He has been; 

Plur. 1. Fuimus, We have been^ 

2. Fuistis, Ye have been^ 

3. Fuerunt, or fu6re, They have been. 

Pluperfect, Aa^ 3ee7Z* 

iS«7Z^. 1. Fueram, I had been^ 

2. Fueras, TAou hadst been^ 

3. Fuerat, Ifc had been; 

Plur. 1 . Fueramus, We had been^ 

2. Fuer&tis, Ye had been, 

3. Fu erant, They had been. 

* In the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative mood, every part 
of the verb must have its Nominative expressed or understood. See 
§ 48. ?. The nominatives, Ego, tu^ tile, of the singular, and Nos, 
vo9^ t7/i, of the plural, are here prefixed in the present tense, to show 
their place and their use; but in the following tenses, and in the fol- 
lowing conjugations they are omitted. Still they are to be regarded 
as understood, and may be supplied at pleasure. 

t See § 28. Note. In the plural, " you" is much more common 
than '^ ve " which is now seldom used. 
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Future, shall yOr ivill. 

Sing. 1 . Ero, I skally or will 3c, 

2. Eris, Thou shall ^ortoilthe^ 

3. Erit, He shall, or mil be ; 

Plur. 1. Erimus, We shall, or will he, 

2. Eritis, Ye shall, or ti^ZZ ^, 

3. Erunt, They shall, or will be* 

FuTUR£-PERF£CT, shall, OT will have been* 

f^ing, 1. Fuero, I shall, or itnll have been, 

2. Fueris, Thou shalt, or wilt have been, 

3. Fuerit, He shall, or t^^sYZ have been; 

Plur. 1. Fuerimus, We shall, or u»i7Z Aaw been^ 

2. Fu eritis, Ye $AaZZ, or will have been, 

3. Fuerint, Thet/ shall, or 2(;27Z have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, may, or can, 

Stng, 1. Sim, I may or can be, 

2. Sis, Thou mayst, or canst be, 

3. Sit, He may or caw ie; 

PZwr. 1. Simus, We may or can be, 

2. Sitis, Ye may or caTi 3e, 

3. Sint, They may or ozti be. 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, 1. Essem, I might, could, &c. &e, 

2. Esses, Thoumightst, &c. &e, 

3. Esset, He might, &c. &e ; 

Plur. 1. EssSmus, TFe might, &c. 3e, 

2. EssStis, Ye might, &c. 3e, 

3. Essent, They might, &c. &e. 

Perfeot, may have. 

Stng. I. Fuerim, I may have been, 

2. Fueris, Thou mayst have been^ 

3. Fuerit, He may have been; 

Plur. 1. Fuerimus, We may have been^ 

2. Fueritis, Ye may have been, 

8. Fuerint, They may have been. 
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Pluperfect, mighty could, would or should have. 

Sing. 1. Fuissem, I mighty &c. have been, 

2. Fuisses, Thou mightst, &c. have been^ 

3. Fuisset, He might, &c. have been; 

Plur. 1. Fuissemus, We might, &c. have been, 

2. Fuissetis, Ye might, &c. have been, 

3. Fuissent, TAcy might, &c. Aarc iceTi. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing. 2. £s, or Esto, 
3. Esto, 

Plur. 2. Este, or estote, 
3. Sunto, 



Be thaiLi 
Let him be; 

Be ye; 

Let them be* 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PRES. 

Perf. 

FUT. 

F.Perf. 



Esse, 

Fuisse, 

Esse futurus, -a, -um, 

Fuisse futurus, -a,-um, 



To be, H7. 11. 

To have been. 

To be about to be. 

To have been about to he. 



PARTICIPLE. 
'uTURE. Futurus, -^, -um, About to be. 
Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses 



Indicative. 

sum. 

6ram. 

fui. 

fueram. 

ero. 

fuero. 



Sub June. 

sim. 

essem. 

fuerim. 

fuissem. 



Imperative.i 
es or esto. 



Infinitive. 
esse. 

fuisse. 

esse futurus. 
fuisse futurus. 



Part. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut. ero. esse futurus. futurus. 

F-perf. 

Ohs. 1. The compounds of sum; namely, adsum, ahsum, 
desum, insum, intersum, obsum, prcesum, subsum, super- 
sum, are conjugated like the simple verb ; but insum, and 
svbsum want the perfect, and the tenses formed from it, 
Prosum, and possum, from potis and sum are very irregular, 
§ 83. 1. 2. 

Obs. 2. Instead of Essem, f^rem is sometimes used, and 
zlsofdre, instead of fuisse. 

Obs. 3. The participle ens is not in use, but appears in 
two compounds, absens, and prceseru* 
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Note.-rThe great trregaktrity of this verb arises l^onk the diiTersBt 
parts being formed from different themes j viz. the parts beginning 
with e from «o, the root of the Greek gjp,i, and those beginning wim 
/ from fuo the same as the Greek (pCu: 



§ 55. EXERCISES ON SUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

1. Give the designation of the verb, --con jugate it,— gtre the terue, 
mood, person, number, and translation of the following words, always 
observing the same order; thus,— Sum, Yerb^intran., irregular; found 
in the present, indicative, first person, singular, ** ItLttL^-^Fuit, V. 
ncut. irr. found in the perf. ind. 3d pers. sing.j definite, " he has 
been," indefinite *' he was."* 

Est, erat, erit, fueram, fuerim, fuero, sit, esset, fuisti, fui- 
mus, fu6runt, fu6re, grunt, sint, siimus, erant, esscnt, fuis- 
sent, esse, esto, sunto, fuisse, es, eras, fueras, fuistis, futfl- 
rus esse, futtirus, sint, &c. ad libitum. 

2, Translate the following English words into Latin, naming the 
peart of the verb wed; thus,—" I will be," Uro, in the future ind. 
Ist pers. sing. The Latin word for /, thou, he, we, you, they, to be 
omitted or inserted at pleasure. f 

We are, they were, you have been, thou hast been, they 
will be, he may be, I shall have been, to be, be thou, let them 
be, about to be, to be about to be, we should be, we should 
have been, I may have been, they will have been, they may 
have been, they have been, you were, thou wast, he is, they 
are, &c. ad libitum. 

In these and all following exercises on the verb, it will be of 
great importance, in order to form habits of accuracy, and as a pre- 
paratipn for future exerdses in translating and parsing, to require 
the pupil in this manner to state every thing belonging to a verb in 
the order here indicated, or in any other the teacher may direct, al- 
ways, however, obsefving the same. And also for -the saving of 
time and unnecessary labor, to state them in the fewest words possi- 
ble, and without waiting to have every word drawn from him by 
questions. 

t N. B. It will be a profitable exercise to require each pupil to 
write out the Latin for these and other English words that may be 
dictated, — carefully to mark the quantity of long and short vowels 
itnd to pronounce them correctly after they are written. 

10 
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$ 56. FmST CONJUGATION, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pra> Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf, Ind. Supine. 
Amo, am&re, am&vi, ain&tum» To lave. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PmxtzvT Tehsx, love^ do love^ am loving^ § 44. L 

Si9tg. 1. Am-o, I love^ do love^ am loving, 

2. Am-as, Thou lovest, dost love, art loving^ 

3. Am-at, He loves^ does lone, is loving; 

Plur. 1. Am-Amus, We love, do love, are loving, 

2. Am-atis, Ye or you love, do love, are laving 

3. Am-ant, They lave, do lave, are loving. 

iMPxmFKCT loved, did love, was laving, § 44. II. 

S, 1. Am-Sbam, I laved, did love, teas laving, 

2. Am-Abas, Thaulovedst, didst lave, toast laving 

3. Am-Abat, He loved, did lave, was loving; 

P 1. Am-AbAmus, We loved, did lave, were loving, 

2. Am-Abatis, Ye loved, did love, were loving, 

3. Am-Abant They loved, did love, were loving. 

PxmFKCT Def. have loved; Indef. laved, did love, § 44. IIL 

S. L Am-Avi, I have loved, loved, did love, 

2. Am-Avisti, Thou hast loved, lovedst, didst love^ 

C. Am-Avit, He has loved, loved, did lave; 

P. 1. Am-Avimu8, We have loved, laved, did love^ 

2. Am-Avistis, Ye have laved, loved, did love, 

*• ^i^lJe^^^ } They have hoed, laved, didUm. 

Plufuifxot, had loved. { 44. IV. 

SL 1. Am-Av^ram, I had loved, 

2. Am-Avlfras, Thmi hadgt lavei^^ 

3, Am-Avlfrat, He had loved; 
P. 1. Am-AverAmui, We had laved, 

2. Am-AverAtii, Ye had laved, 

8. Am-Averant, They had loved. 
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FuTumE, shatt^ or wiU Icve^ § 44. V. 

S. 1. Am-Ubo, I shall J or will love, 

2. Ain-&bis, Thou shaltj or toilt iov€. 

8. Am-&bit, He shall ^ or will love; 

P. 1. Am-ftbimus, We shaltj or will love^ 

2. Am-&bitiS} Ye shall, or toill love^ 

3. Am-abunt, They shall or mil love. 

Future-perfect, shall, ot will have loved, § 44. VI. 

S. 1. Am-Avero, I shall, or will have loved^ 

2. Am-Averis, Thau shall, or will have loved^ 

3. Am-ftverit, He shall, or will have loved; 

Pj 1. Am-Averiinus, We shall, or will have loved^ 

2. Am-Averitis, - Ye shall, or will have loved^ 

3. Ain-&verint, They shall, or will have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present tense, may^ or can love^ § 45. 1. 

S. 1. Am-em, I may, or can love, 

2. Am-es, Thou mayest, or canst love^ 

3. Am-et, He may, or can Zooe; 

P. 1. Am-emus, PFe Tnay, or can love, 

2. Am-etis, Ye may, or can /ore, 

3. Am-ent, They may, or can love* 

IifpEmrECT, mighty could, would, or should love, § 45* IL 

& 1. Am-&rem, I might, &c. 2ooe, 

2. Am-ftres, Thou mightst, &:o. Zovei 

3. Am Aret, Ife mighi, &c. /ove ; 

P. 1. Am-&remus, We might, &c. fore, 

2. Am-ArStis, Ye might, kc. love^ 

3. Am-Arent, They might, Sec. love. 

Perteot, may Aooe Zorec?, § 45. III. - 

S. 1. Am-&v^rim, I may have lovedj 

2. Am-Averis, Thou mayest have loved^ 

3. Am-Averit, He may have loved ; 

P. 1. Am-Avenmus, We may have loved, 

2. Am-Averitis, Ye may have lovedj 

8. Am-Avorint, They may have loved. 
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Plupehfect, might, cmtldy would,, or shmild have, ^ 45. IV. 



S. 1. Am-a\is8em, 

2. Am-&visses, 

3. Am-ftvisset, 

P, 1/ Am-avissemus, 

2. Am-avissStis, 

3. Am-avissent, 



I might, &c. Aatjc loved, 
Thau might si ^ &c. Aare hroedj 
He might, &c. Aare loved; 

We might , &c. have^ loved. 
Ye might, &c. have loved^ 
They might, behave loved* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, § 42. 
Sing. 2. Am-a, or am-atb, Love ^Aou, 

3. Am-ato, Let him late; 

Blur. 2. Am-ate, or am-atote, Late ye, 

3. Am-anto. Let them lave. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. - 

Pr£s. Am-are, ToZorc, § 47, IL 

Perf. Am-avisse, To have laved, 

FuT. Esse am-aturus, -a, -um» To be about to love^ 
F-PERF. Fuisse am-aturus, -a, -um, To have beenahout to lave* 

PARTICIPLES. 
pREs. Am-ans, Loving. 

FoT. Am-aiurus, -a, -um, About to lave* 

GERUNDS. 



No7?i, Am-andum, 




Loving, 




Gen. Am-andi, Of loving^ 


Bat. Am-ando, To loving^ 


Ace. Am-andum, Loving, 


AbL Am-ando, With, from,ilc* laving 


SUPINES. 


Former, Am-atum, To love. 


Latter, Am-atu, To be loved, to love. 


Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 


■5 

Indicative, 


Subjunctive. 


Imp. 


Infinitive. 


PartieipU 


Amo, 


Amem, 


Ama 


Amare, 


Amans, 


Amdbam, 


Amarem, 








Amavi, 


AmavSrim, 




Amavisse, 




Amaveram, 


Amavissem. 








Amabo, 






Esse am&tGrus. 


Amatunit 


AmavSro. 






Fuisse ama turus. 





Pres. 

Imp. 

Per/. 

Plup. 

Fut. 

F. per/. 

After the same manner inflect, 

Cre-c, cre-are, cre-avi, cre-atum, To creaiu 
Voc-o, voc-are, voc-avi, voc-atum, To calL 
Dom-o, dom-are, dom-ui, dom-itum^ To tame. 
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€ 67. EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation of the verb, conjugate tt, give theteme-^ 
fMod, — voice, — jterson, — number and translation of the following 
tpords, always observing the same . rder; thas, — jimo. Verb, trans*, 
first| amo, amdre, amavi, amdtum. It is found in the present, md. ac- 
tive; first person singular, " I love.*' " I do love," " I am loving." 

Amabat, amSiverat, amet, am&veritis, am&bunt, cre&vimus, 
cre&verat, domuerat, domuisset, am&vero, domuero, voc&ve- 
rim, VOC&, voc^re, dom&, cre&visse, domiiisse, am&turus, do- 
miturus, amans, amandum, am&tu, domitum, dom&bam, dom^- 
bo,— creat, cre&ret, am&ret, amSivisti, am&v6re, domuistis, 
am&to, amando, am&vSrunt, cre&re, voc&verunt, voc&verint, 
voc^bunt, voc&retis, dom&bitis, &c. &c. ad libitum. 

2. Translate the following English words into LatiUf giving the 
part of the verb used; thus, — ** I was loving," arnabam, in the im- 
perfect indicative act. first person singular. 

He will love, I might love, I had loved, I might have lov- 
ed, he shall love, I may love, he created, I called, I may have 
called, he will tame, he has tamed, he would have tamed, love 
thou, let them love, to love, about to love, of loving, to have 
loved, they were loving, they have loved, thou Hast creat- 
ed, thou hast tamed, &c. ad liiiium. 

3. The Infinitive with a subject. The infinitive after another verb, 
and with an accusative before it as its subject, is translated into Eng- 
lish in the indicative or potential mood ; and the accusative in Latin 
is made the nominative in English ; as dicit me amare, *' he says that 
I love." The accusatives are thus translated ; 

me, that I ; nos, that we ; hominem, that the man. 

te, that thou ;* vo«, that you ; Jumines, that the men. 

Ulum, that he; illos, that they; fenvinas, that the women. 

Infinitives aAer verbs of the present, past and future tenses, are 
rendered as in the examples, § 47- 11 ; or according to the following 
rules ; viz. 

Rule I. When the preceding verb is of the present or future tense^ 
the present infinitive is translated as the present indicative; the perfect 
infinitive as the perfect indicative; and the future infinitive as the fu* 
ture indicative, § 47. 11. Nos,.l. 4. 7. also 3- 6. 9. 

Rule II. When the preceding verb is in past time, (t. e,mth$ hf 
perfect, perfect, or pluperfect tense,) the present infinitive i» transits 

10* 
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ted as the imperfect ^ or perfect indicative; the perfect infinitive a$ tha 
pluperfect indicative ; and the future infinitive at the imperfect nth* 
junctive, § 47. 11. Xos. 2, 5, 8. 

RiTLE III. The Future perfect of the infinitive with a mbjeet it al' 
tray t translated as the pluperfect subjunctive^ whatever be the tense of 
the preceding verb, § 47. 11. Nos, 10. 11. 12. 

4. According to the preceding rules and the examples referred to, 
translate the following sentences into £ntilish — observing that dicit, 
" he says," is present time; dixitj *^ he said," past; and dicet^ " he 
will say," future. 

Dicit me voc&re, — ^team&re, — ^nos am&visse, — ^vos am&turos 
esse, — nos am&ttlros fuisse, illos dom&re, — te amSiturum esse. 

Dixit me voc&re, — te am&re, — nos am&visse — nos am^tQros 
esse, — nos amSittlros fuisse, — vos dom&re, — ^teamSiturum esse. 

Dixit nos voc&re, dicet ilium creftre, dicit te cre&ttirum 
esse,JmV8eamatun]m,(^ 47. Note 1.) dicit illos oreftturos, 
ilium voc&tQrum, vos domituros esse, domituros fuisse, &c. 

5. Translate the following English into Latin, taking care to put 
the participle of the future infinitive in the same gender , number, and 
ecise, as the accusative preceding it. 

He said that I loved, — ^that I was calling. He says that 
they will tame, — ^that I would have created, — ^that they will 
call, — ^that he loves. He will say that I love, — ^that I have 
loved, — ^that I will love. He said that I had called, — thai 
they would have called, — ^that they tamed, — ^that they would 
tame, — ^that he would have tamed, &c. 



§ 58, PASSIVE VOICE.- 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Amor, am&ri, amfttus, To he loved* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbeseitt Tsirsx, am loved^ § 44. 1. 6. 

S* 1. Am-or, lam laved, 

2. Am-&ris, or -&re, Thau> art loved, 

3. Am4itur, He is loved; 

P. 1. Am-&mur, We are loved, 

2. Am-&mini, Ye are loved, 

8, Am-antur. They are laved. 
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Imp£bfect, was loved, § 44. 11. 4. 

S. 1. Am-abar, Itoiu loved^ 

2. Am-&b&ri8, or -Abftre, Thou toast lontd^ 

3. Am-&b&tur, He was loved; 

P. 1. Am-ftb&mur, We were loved^ 

2. Am-&b&inini, Ye were laved, 

8. Am-&bantur, They were loved* 

Perfect, have been loved, was loved, am lovedf ^ 44. III. 5* 

iS. 1. Am-Atus* sum, or fui, I have been loved, &o» 

2. Am-atus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been lovedf 

3. Am-atus est, or fuit, He has been loved; 

P. 1. Am-ati sumus, or fuimus, We have been loved, 

2. Am-&ti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been loved, 

3. Am-&ti sunt, fuSrunt, or fuSre, They have been loved. 

Pluperfect, had been loved, § 44. IV. 2. and Note. 

5. 1. Am-&tus eram, or fueram, I had been loved, 

2. Am-&tus eras, or fueras, Thou hadst been lovedf 

3. Am-&tus erat, or fuerat, He had been loved; 

P. 1. Am-&ti er&mus, or fuer&mus, We had been loved, 

2. Am-&ti er&tis, or fuer&tis, Ye had been loved, 

3. Am-&ti erant, or fuerant, They had been loved. 

Future, shall, or teill be loved* 

S. 1. Am-2ibor, I shall, or will be loved, 

2. Am-&beris, or -Abere, Thou shalt, or ivilt be lovedf 

3. Am*&bitur, He shall, or loill be loved; 

P. 1. Am-abimur, We shall, or will be loved, 

2. Am-&bimini, Ye shall, or vnU be loved, 

3. Am-abuntur, Tliey shall, or will be loved* 

Future-ferfect, shcUl, or will have been loved* 

S. 1.* Am-&tu8 fuero,* I shall have been loved, 

2. Am-litus fueris, Thou loilt have been lovedf 

3. Am-&tus fuerit, He will have been loved; 

• 1. Am-ati fuerimus, We shall have been lovedf 

2. Am-&ti fueritis. Ye will have Been loved, 

3. Am-ati fuerint, They will have been loved* 

* See § 44. III. 6. Note, Fui and/ttitli, are very seldom found with 
the Perfect Participle. Ero, as well tafuiro, is used in the Fature* 
Perfect. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pb£8£nt Tensx:, may^ or can he laved* 

S, 1. Am-er, I may^ or can he laced, 

2. Am-6ris, or -6re, Thou mayest or canst he laved* 

8. Am-etur, He may^ or can he laced ; 

P. 1. Am-6mur, We may y or can he laced^ 

2. Am-Sminiy Ye ^a^, or can he laced^ 

8. Am-entur. They tnayy or can &e loved. 

1mp£BF£ct, fnigktf could^ tcouldf or should he laved. 

S. 1. Am-arer, I mighty &c. Jc Zove^, 

2. Am-&r6ris, or -&r6re, TAou mightst^ &c. 3e Zooec!, 

3. Am-&r6tur, He mighty &c. 5c laved; 

P. 1. Am-&remur, TFc mighty &c. 5c ^ovc^i, 

2. Am-&r6mini, Ye mighty &c. 5c lavedy 

8. Am-Arentur. TAcy mighty &c. 5e /oi7e& 

P£RF£CT, may have heen loved. 

S, Am-Atus sim, or fuerim, / may have heen lavedy 
Am-&tu8 sis, or fueris, Thou mayst have heen lavedy 

Am-fttus sit, or fuerit, He may have heen loved; 

P. Am-ati simus, or fuerimus, We may have heen lavedy 
Am-ati sitis, or fuerltis, Ye may have heen lavedy 

Am-&ti sint, or fuerint. They may have heen loved. 

Px.vPERF£CT, mighty cauldy toould, or should have heen laved, 

S. Am-&tus essem, or fuissem, / might have heen lavedy 
. Am-fttu8 esses, or fuisses, Thau might st have heen lavedy 
Am-fttus esset, or fuisset. He might have heen laved; 

P. Am-fttiessSmusorfuissCmus, We might have heen lavedy 
Am-ftti essetis, or fuiss^tis, Ye might have heen lavedy 
Am-ftti essent, or fuissent. They might have heen laved* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

ISing: 2. Am-&re,or fttor, Be thou lavedy 

3. Am-iltor, Let him he loved; 

Plur. 2. Am-ftmini, Be ye lavedy 

8. Am-ftntor, Let them he laved* 
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-THE VKRB. FIBAT CONJUGATION. 



in 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pees. Am-ari, To he loted. § 47. 11. 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse am-atus, To have been Inved. 
FuT. Am-atum iri. To he about to be laced. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Loved, being lovedj having 

been loved. 
To be lavedy proper^ or ne- 

cessary to le loved. 

Synopsis of thb Moods and Tenses. 
Indicative. Subjunctive, Imper. Infinitive. P^ari, 



Perf. Am-atus, -a, -um, 
FuT. Am-andus, -a, -um. 



Pres. Amor, 
Imp, Amabar, 
Per/. Amatus sum, 
Plup, Amatasdram, 
Fut. Amabor, 
f. P. Amatus fnCro. 



Amer, 
Amarer, 
Amattts sim, 
Ami. tits essem. 



Amare. 



Amari. 

Esse or fuisse 
amatus, 
Amatum iri. 



Am&tati 
Amandvib 



After the same manner inflect, 

Creor, creari, creatus, To be created. 

Vocor, vocari, vocatus, To be called. 

Domor, domari, domitus, To be tamed. 



« 59. EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Oive the designation of the verb^ ^conjugate it,— give the ten9€f 
mood, voice, person^ nurnber, and tramlaiion of the following toorde, 
always following the same orderj thus, — Jimor, Verb, trans., first; 
Amo, amare, amavi, amatum^ — found in the present ind. passive, first 
person sing. ^* I am loved." 

Amabatur, amantur, amatus est, amabitur, amabar, amarS- 
tur, amentur, amatus sim, amatus fuero, amati fuSrunt, amati 
ess^mus, amabamini, amaris, amatus esset, amati fuissent, 
amabnntur, amantor, amare, amatus esse, amatus, amatum 
iri, amandus, am^mmi, amarSmini, amantur, creatur, crear^ 
tur, vocabitur, domantur, vocatus sum ; &e. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, giving thg 
part qf the verb used; thus. '* I am loved," JLmor. — in the prei 
tnd. pass, first person, sing. 

He is loved, they are loved, I have been loved, they were 
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created, he had been called, they will be tamed, I might be 
loved, they may have been loved, to be loved, to have been 
called, I had been called, being called, they are tamed, they 
have been tamed, he will be loved, they will have been 
loved, they may be called, I may be called, he might have 
been created, they will be loved, &c. 

3. Translate the following sentences into English, according to th^ 
rtUeSf § 57. 3. 

Dicis eVtm amlLri, illos voc&tos esse, me voc&tum iri, te 
am&tum iri, me cre&ri, cos domlkri, ilium amittum fuisse, nos 
domitos esse, nos domitum iri, illos am&ri, illos voc&tum iri. 

Dixit eum amare, illos vocfttos esse, me voc&tum iri, te 
am&tum iri, me cre&ri, eos dom&ri, ilium am&tum fuisse, nos 
domitos esse, nos domitum iri, illos am&ri, illos vocatum iri, 
te am&ri. Dicet eum amftri, &c. as in the preceding. 

4. Translate thefollowing English into Latin^ taking care that the 
participle of the perfect infinitive be put in the same gender, number 
and case, as the accusative before it. 

He says that I am loved, that he was loved, that he will 
be called, that they were created, that we were tamed. He 
said that I was called, that we were created, that they had 
been created. He will say that I was loved, that I will be 
loved, that they will be called, that you are called, that he 
will be called. He said that they had been tamed. &c. 

P&OMI3CUOU8 Exercises oir thz Active and Passivx 

Voice. 

5. Give the designation, &c. as directed, No. 1. Am&bo, 
am&rem, amftrStur, am&tus sim, amant. voc&tur, creftrentur, 
dom&ntur, domitum iri, creftri, amant, am&buntur, amftrent, 
am&vissent, am&verat, amCtis, am&tis, am&b&tis, am&veris, 
ama, am&visse, amandum, am&tur, voc&tum iri, voc&tus es, 
voc&ti erant, voc&tus esset, (dicit se^ "he says that he,") 
am&turum esse, {dixit se, ''he said that he,") andre, am&riy 
(nos, that we,) voc&tos esse, amanto, am&bunt, ain&vi8tU» 
am&vSre, am&r6tis. 

Conjugate the following verbs like Amo ; viz. 
Aemso, I accuse, Certo, I strive, Rep&ro, / rfp«lr, 

iEsUmo, I value, Cogito, / think, "Rdgo, I ask, 

AmhtAo, I wtUk, VeB^no, I hasten, Senro, /Imp, 

COro, / care, Navigo, / sail, Vito, / shun. 
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i 60. SECOND CONJUGATION- 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Ltd. Sujnne. 

Moneo, mon^re, monui, monitum, To oiMm* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PsxsziTT TzirsE, / advistf do advise^ am advising^ ^ 44. L 

S. 1. Mon-lk), I adotse, do advise^ Sec. 

2. Mon-e8, Thou ttdoisestj dost advise^ tea 

3. Mon-et, He advises, does advise, &c; 

P. 1. Mon-^mus, We advise, do advise, &o. 

2. Mon-etis, Ye advise, do advise^ &c. 

3. Mon-ent, They advise, do advise, dec* 

Imperfect, advised, did advise, tvas advifing, § 44. IL 

S« 1. Mon-Sbam, I advised, did advise, Sco 

2. Mon-Sbas, Thou advisedst, didst advise, te» 

3. Mon-ebat, , He advised, did advise, &o ; 

P. 1. Mon-eb&mus, We advised, did advise, &o. 

2. Mon-SlAtis, Ye advised, did advise, &q. 

3. Mon-ebant, They advised, did advise, &c. 

Perfect, Def. have advised, Indef. advised; did advise, 4 44. IIL 

S« 1. Monu-i, I have advised, Sec. 

2. Monu-isti, Thou hast advised, &o« 

3. Monu-it, He has advised, &o \ 

P. 1. Monu-imus, We have advised, &o. 

2. Monu-istis, Ye have advised, &o. 

8. Monu-Srunt, or -Sre. They have advised, &e« 

Pluperfect, had advised, § 44. IV. 

S* 1. Monu-iram, I had advised, 

2. Monu-eras, Thou hadst advised^ 

8. Monu-erat, He had advised; 

P. L Monu-^rftmus, We had advised, 

2. Monu-^riitis, Ye had advised, 

8. Monu eranty They had adviiei* 
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FuTUBE, shallf or will advise* 

S* 1. Moii-6bo, Ishall^ or toill advise^ 

2. Mon-^bis, Thou sJudty or wilt advisBf 

8. Mon-ebit, He sheUl, or will advise; 

P. 1. Mon-ebimut, We shall ^ or will advise^ 

2. Mon-Sbitis, Ye shall, or ttnll advise^ 

3. Mon-ebunt, They shaU^ or trtYZ advise* 

FuTu&s-PERFECT, ^AoZZ, or t(;»ZZ have advised^ § 44. V. 

S. 1. Monu-€ro> I shall, or vnll have advised, 

2. Monu-eris, Thou shalt^ or t&t'Z^ Aare advised^ 

3. Monu-erit, He «AezZ/, or vnll have advised; 

P. 1. Monu-erimu8, We shall, or toill have advised^ 

2. Monu-entis, Ye shall, or t(7?7Z Aove advised^ 

3. Monu-erint, TAey f AizZZ, or wUl have advised* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOB. 
Pbeseht Tense, may or can advise* ^ 45* I. 

S. !• Mon-eam, I may, or can advise, 

2. Mon-eas, Thou may est, or canst advise^ 

3. Mon*eat, He may, or can advise; 

P* 1. Mon-e&muSy If^€ mdy^ or c<{7t advise, 

2. Mon-efttis, Ye may, or can advise^ 

B* Mon-eant, They may, or can advise* 

Imperfect, mighty could* would, or should advise^ ^ 45. IL 

S* 1. Mon-Srem, Imight, coidd,^. advise^ 

2. Mon-Sres, TAou mightst, &c. advise^ 

3. Mon-Sret, He might, &c. accrue ; , 

P. 1. Mon-SrSmus, We might, Sicadvisef 

2. Mon-Sreds, Ye might, tec, advise^ 

3. Mon-erent, TAey mighty &c. advise. 

Perfect, may Aave advised, ^ 45. III. 

S. 1. Monn-^rim, I may have advised^ 

2. Monu-eris, TAoi^ mayest hare 

3. Monu-erit, He may have advised ; 

P* 1. Monu-erimu8, TFemay have advised^ 

2. Monu-eritisi Ye may Aaoe advised^ 

3 Monu-erint, TAey may Aove advised* 
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TUJB VERB. SXCOND COKJUGATION. 



lai 



Pluperfect, nUgkt, txndd, would, or shauid have advised. 

§ 45. IV. 

I mighty &c. have advised, 
Th<m mightst, &4*. haitoe advtsed. 
He might, &o. have advised; 

We might, &c. have advised. 
Ye might, &c. have advised. 
They mighty &c. haiee advised f 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. a Mon-S, or -6to, Advise thou, ^ ATI. 11. 

3. Mon-eto, 1,6^ Am fli^wc; 

F. 2. Mon-6te, or -Stoie, Advise ye or you, 

8. Mon-ento. Let them advise. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



S* 1. Monu-issem» 

2. Monu-isses, 

3. Monu-isset, 

P. 1. Monu-issSmus, 

2. Monu-is86tis, 

3. Monu-issent. 



Prm. Mon-6re, 
Perp. Monu-isse, 
FcT. Esse monittirus, 
F. PERP. Fuisse monitdrus, 



To advise, * 47. 11. 

To have advised. 

To he about to advise. 

To have been about to advise* 



Pres. ' Mon-ens 
FuT. Mon-itOrus, 



Nom^ Mon-endum, 

Gen. Mon-endi, 

Dot. Mon-endo, 

Ace Mon-endum, 

Abl. Mon-endo, 



PARTICIPLES. 



Advising, 
About to advise. 

GERUNDS. 

Advising, 

Of advising. 

To advising. 

Advising, 

With, &c. advising. 



Pres, 

Imp. 

Ptrf. 

Plup. 

Fut. 

F.P 



SUPINES. 

To advise. 

To be advised, or to advise. 

Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 

Indicative. ■ Subjunctive* Imper, Infinitive, 



Former, Mon-itum, 
Latter, Mon-itu. 



Mdneo, 

Monebam, 

Monui, 

Monu€ram; 

Monebo, 

Monudro. 



Moneam, |MonS. 
Monerem, 
MonuSrim, 
Monuissem. 



11 



MonSre, 

Monnisse, 

tesse monitums, 
iFaisse monltOras. 



MoneUt 



Monltdrvt 
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After the same manner inflect, 

I)oe-eO| doc-Cre, docu-i, doc-tum, To teach, 

Jub-eo, jnb*6re, juss-i, jus-sum, To order* 

Vid-eoy vid-ere, Tid-i, vi-sum, To«es» 



§ 61. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation^ &c, as directed, § 57. 1. — MonC- 
bo, monuit, mon^ret, monuerit, monS, monuisse, monens, mo- 
nendum, monCbat, monent, monento, monuisti, monuere, mo- 
nueratis, monuis8ent.-^Docent, jubSbat, jusserat, vidCret^ 
vid&it, videbit, docueris, doce, doctCbrus, jusstlrus, visum, jus- 
su, docens, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin^ &c. as directed^ 
§ 57. 2. — ^I have advised, I will advise, he may advise, I might 
advise, he will have advised, they advise, they had advised, 
they might have advised, thou hast advised, ye have advised, 
I did advise, he was advising. — ^He teaches, they taught^ we 
had ordered, we would have ordered, I saw, I have seen, 
thou wilt see, he may see, they would have ordered, &c. 

3. Translate according to the rulesy ^ 57. 3. 4. — Dicit^ 
(he says) me monere, — nos monuisse, — ^illos monSre, vos 
monitdros esse, me monitClrum fuisse. — Dixit (he said) se, 
monSre, — nos vidCrc,— eum vidisse, — nos vistiros esse, me 
vistlrum esse, — ^me visdrum fuisse,-^-vos vidisse, se doc^re, 
nos doctlisse, vos docturos esse, illam (that she) visQram 
esse, ilium doctflrum esse, &c. 

4. As directed, § 57. 3, 5. He says that I advised, he 
said that I advised, that I had advised, that I would advise, 
he says that I will advise, that I would have advised, he said 
that he (se) saw, had seen, would see, would have seen. I 
advise that you should order, he says that I am advising, that 
we will order, &c. 



i 62. PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. hid. Pres. Inf. Perf Part. 

Monger, monftri, nionitus, To hi admsed. 
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VERBS. 8EC0HD CONJUGATION. 



Itt 



Pressitt Teksi:, am advisti^ § 44. 1. 6. 



S* 1. Mon-eor, 

2. Mon-Sris, or -Sre, 

3. Mon-Stur, 

P. 1. Mon-Smur, 

2. Mon-Smini, 

3. Mon-entur, 



lam advised^ 
Thou art advised^ 
He u advised \ 

We are advised^ 
Ye are advised^ 
They are advised. 



Imperfect, wets advised, 4 44, n. 4. 



S. 1. Mon-ebar, 

2. Mon-ebaris, or -Sb&re, 

3. Mon-eb&tur, 

P. 1. Mon-eb&mury 

2. Mon-6blkmini| 

3. Mon-Sbantur, 



I was advised, 
Tkou wast advisedf 
He was advised ; 

We were advised. 
Ye were advised, 
They were advised* 



Perfect, haoe been, was, am, ^ 44. III. 6. 

S. I. Mon-itus* sum, or fui, I have been advised, &o. 

2. Mon-itus es, or fuisti, Thou hast beefi advised, &o« 

3. Mon-itus est, or fuit , He has been advised ; 
P. 1. Mon-iti suxnus, orfuiinus,lFe have been advised, 

2. Mon-iti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been advised, 

3, Mon-iti sunt, fu6ruut,&c. They have been advised. 

, Pluperfect, had been. 

S. Mon-itus eram, or fueram, I had been advised, 

Mon-itus eras, or fueras. Thou hadst been advised, 
Mon-itus erat, or fuerat , He had been advised; 

P. Mon-iti eramus, or fuer&mus. We had been advised, 
Mon-iti er&tis,^ or fuer&tis. Ye had been advised^ 
Mon-iti erant, or fuerant. They had been advised* 

Future, shall, or will be, 



S. 1. Mon-Cbor, 

2. Mon-6beris, or -SbSrc, 
8. Mon-ebitur, 

P. 1. Mon-6bimur, 
2. Mon-Sbixnini, 
8. Mon-6buntur. 



I shall or toill be advised, 
Thou shalt, or Wilt be advised. 
He shall, or wUl he advised; 

We shall, or toill be advised. 
Ye shall, or will be advised. 
They shall, or will be advised* 



See ( 44. III. 6. Note. 
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Future Pehfxct, shalli or mil have been. 

S. 1. Mon-itus fuero, I shall have been advised, 

2. Mon-itus fueris, Thaii unit have been adcised^ 

3. Mon-itu8 fuerity He will have been advised; 
P. 1. Mon-iti fuerimuB, We shall have been advised^ 

2. Mon-iti fueritis, Ye toill have been adtised, 

3. Mon-iti fuerint, They vnll have been advised. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Presekt Tense, may or can be advised. 

S. 1. Mon-ear, Imayy or can be advised, 

2. Mun-e&ris, or -eftre, Thmi mayest, or can;st be advised^ 

3. Mon-e&tur ; He may^ or can be advised; 

P. 1. Mon-e&mur, We may, or can be advised, 

2. Mon-elLmini, Ye may, or can be advised^ 

3. Mon-eantur, They may, or can be advised. 

Imperfect, might, could, tooidd, or should be. 

S. 1. Mon-6rer, I might, 6cc. be advised^ 

2, Mon-5r5ris,or -6r6rc, Thou mightst, &c. be advised, 

3. M on-er6tur , He might, &c. be advised; 

P. 1. Mon-6r6mur, We might, &c. 5e advised, 

2. Mon-6r6mini, Yc might, &c. ic advised, 

3. Mon-Srentur, TAe^ might, &c. ^e advised. 

Perfect, may ^ove 5een advised. 

S. Monitus sim, or fuerim, I may have been advised, 
Monitus sis, or fueris, Thou may est havebeen advised, 

Monitus sit, or fuerit | He may have been advised; 

P, Moniti sunus, or fuerimus, We may have been advised, 
Moniti sitis, or fueritis, Ye may have been advised. 
Moniti sint, or fiierint. They may have been advised. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 

Monitus edsem, or fuissem, I might &o, have been advised, 
Monitus esses, or fuisses, Thoumightst havebeenadvised, 
Monitus esset, or ^isset , He might have been advised; 

Moniti essCmus, or fuissemus, We might havebeen advised, 
Moniti ess^tis, or fuissStis, Ye might have been advised, 
Moniti essent, or fuissent. They might have been advised. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



S. 2. Mon-6re, or -6tor, 
3. Mon-etor, 

P. 2. Mon-6mini, 
3. Mon-entor. 



Be thou advised^ 
Let him he advised; 

Be ye advised^ 

Let them he advised* 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

P«Bs. Mon-«ri9 To he advised, 5 47. 11, 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse monitus, To have heen advised, 
Fttt. Mon-itum iri To he ahout to he advised, 

PARTICIPLES. 



Perf. Mon-itu8,-a,-u]n, 
FvT. Mon-endu8, -a,-um, 



i advised, heing advised, or 
having heen advised, 
ito he advised, proper, or ne- 
cessary to he advised* 



Prtt. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut. 

F,P. 



Synopsis of thi: Moods and Tenses. 
IndiccUive. Subjunctive, Imper. Infinitive, Part 



Moneor, 
Monebar, 
MoQitus snm, 
Monitos dram 
Monebor, 
Monitue fadro 



Monear, 
Monerer, 
MoQitos sim, 
Monitus essem. 



Monere. 



Moneri, 

Esse j or fu- 
isse mooltus, 
Monitnm iri. 



MonltaSf 
Monendnt 



After the same manner inflect, 

Doceor, doc^ri, doctus, To he taught. 
Jubeor, jubSri, jussus, To he ordered. 
Videor, videri, vlsus, To he seen. 



i 63. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, &c. as directed, § 59. 1. Mone- 
or, monetur, mon^b&tur, monSbitur, monitus est, moniti es- 
tis, mone&mur, monSrStur, monitus fuero, monSre, monSri, 
monitus. monitus esse, monendus. VidSrStur, vlsus, visual 
iri, docerentur, doceantur, docemini, doceftmmi, jubebitur, 
jassi fuSrunt,.juberenlur, jubStor, Aec. 

IK 
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2. Translate the following into Latin, <u directed § 59.2. 
I was advised, he has been advised, — he may be advised, we 
will be advised, we were advised, I am advised, they might 
have been advised. Be ye advised, to be about to be advis- 
ed, to be advised, he may have been seen, — ^they should be 
ordered, we will be seen, they will be taught, having been 
taught, necessary to be taught, let them be taught ; they have 
been ordered, we might have been ordered, to be about to be 
ordered, being ordered, they may have been ordered, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on ths Second Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation^ &o. as directed^ § 67. 1 ; ^ 59. 1. 
MonSbam, monuerat, monu^rit, mon^bunt, moneam, monS, 
monebar, monitus es, monuit, monSri, doctus sum, docear, 
doc6rer, docSbitur, docento, docentor, docentur, jubet, jus- 
sSrunt, jusserint, jubCbo, jubCrentur, jussus esse, jubS, vi- 
deo, vident, vidSretur, vide, vidistis, vider&tis, vidSrent, vi- 
dero, videndum, videns, vistirus, vidisse, visum iri, videri, 
monSbuntur, monSantur, vid^rentur, jusserim, jubSbam, ju- 
bSrer, videntur, docuSrunt, docS, dooens. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed, § 57. 2. 
I am advised, he advises, they will advise, ye have advised, 
they will have advised, he will be advised, he is taught, he 
has taught, they will teach, I will see, they may see, they 
are seen, he has been seen, to order, to have been orderea, 
ordering, about to order, to have seen, I might see, I might 
have been seen, they will not (non) see, he will not see, I 
do not advise, he is teaching, he is not teaching, he will not 
order, I will order, &c. 

5. As directed, § 57. 3 and 4. Dicit se monSre, — nos monu- 
isse, — eiun monittirum esse, — ^vos vidCre,— eum visum iri ; 
Dixit se monfire, — ^nos monuisse,— eum monitQrum esse, 
vos vidSre, eum visum iri. Dicet se monSre, &c. vos monu- 
isse, homines monittiros esse, feminam monituram esse, vos 
jubere. 

6. As directed, ^ 67. 6. He sats that he advises, — ^that 
he will advise, — ^that we have advised. He said that I ad- 
vised, that he had advised, that they would have advised, that 
I would order, would have orderea, would have been order- 
ed, was taught, had been taught, wouldhave been taught, &c. 



^ 64 Tfl£ VERB. ^THI&D CONIUOATIOIT. 1S7 

4 64. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Vtcs* Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
R^-o, revere, rex-i, rect^um, ToriU€» 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, nde^ do rule^ am rulings ^ 44. 1. 

•S. L Reg-*o, I nde, do rule^ am rulings 

2. Re^-is,* Thou rulesty dost rulcy art rulings 

3. Re^-ity He rulesy does rule^ is ruling; 

P. 1. Re^-imus, Weruhf do rule^ are rulings 

2. Re^-itis, Ye ruhy do nde, are rulings 

3. Reg-unt, They rule^ do rulej are riding. 

Imperfect, ruledj did ruhy was rulingj § 44. 11. 

S, I. Re^-Sbam, Iruled^ did rule, was rulings 

2. Re^-6ba8, Thoundedst, didst rule^wasiruling^ 

3. Re^-ebat, He nded^ did rtde^ was ruling ; 

P. 1. Re^-Sbftmus, We ruled, did rule, were rulings 

2. Re^-Sb&tis, Ye ruled, did n^e, were ruling, 

3. Re^-Sbant, They rvled^ did rule, were ruling. 

Perfect, Def. have ruled, Indef. ruled, did rule, § 44. IIL 

S. 1. Rex-i,. Ihave ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

2. Rex-isti, Thou Jiast ruled, ruledst, didst rule^ 

3. Rex-it, He has ruled^ ruled, did rule ; 

P. 1. Rex-imus, We have ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

2. Rex-istis, Ye have ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

3. Rex-6runt,or-6re, They have ruled, ruled, did nde. 

Pluperfect, had ruled. § 44. IV. 

5. 1. Rex-eram, I had ruled, 

2. Rex- eras, Thou hadst ruled^ 

3. Rex-erat, He had ruled; 

P. 1. 'Rex-er&mu8, We had ruled, 

2. Rex-er&tis, Ye had ruledy 

3. Rex-erant, They had ruled. 

* C and r are hard before a, o, u; and soft like « and/ befott 
ud i. Soft g is here marked in Italics^ and sounds like j. 
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FcTURB, shally or vnll rule^ § 44. V. 

S» 1 Reg-am, I shall, or will rule, 

2. Re^-es, TAou ^AaZr, or wilf rule^ 

3. Re^'-et, He shall, or wi7Z rwZc ; 

P. 1. Re^-6mus, PFc shall, or ti?27/ n^c, 

2. Re^-etis, Yt shall, or t&s/Z rule, 

3. Reg-ent, TAey ^Ao//, or will ride* 

FuTURE-PEHFECT, sAaZZ, or will have ruled, § 44. VL 

S. L Rex-ero, I shall, or toill have ruled^ 

2. Rex-eris, TAou f AaZ^, or unit have ruled^ 

3. Rex-erit, He shall, or ti^s'ZZ liave ruled; 

P. 1. Rex-erimuB, We shall, or «^7Z Aooe ruledt 

2. Rex-eritisy Ye sAaZZ, or will hate ruledy 

3. Rex-erint, They shall, or u^eZZ have ruled* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Terse, may, or can rule, ^ 45. L 

S. 1. Reg-am, I may, or can rttZe, 

2. Reg-as, " TAm£ may est, or cansf rttZe, 

3. Reg-at, He may, or can rtf Ze ; 

P. 1. Reg-&mu8, JFiB may, or can rwZc, 

2. Reg-fttis, Ye may, or can rule, 

3. Reg-ant, TAcy Tway, or can rule. 

Imperfect mighty cotUd, would^ or should rule, § 46. II.. 

S. 1. Re^-erem, I might, Sco. rule, 

2. Re/^-eres, TA^>u mightst, &c. ruZe, 

8. Re^-eret, He might, &c. ruZc; 

P. 1. Re^-erSmus, We might, &c. rule, 

2. Re^-erStis, Fe might, &c. ruZe, 

3. Re^-erent, TAcy might, &c. rwZe. 

Perfsot, may ha:oe ruled, § 45. III. 

5. 1. Rcx*erim, I may haxe ruled, 

2. Rex-eris, TAom mayest have ruledf 

3. Rex-erit, flc wiay Aauc ruled; 

P. 1. Rex-erimus, TFc may have ruled^ 

2. Rex-eriti^y Ye may have ruled, 

8. Rex-^rinty They may have ruled* 
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Plvfxrfect, mighty could, vxmldy or should have rultd 

« 45. IV. 



S. 1. Rex-issem, 

2. Rex-isses, 

3. Rex-isset, 

P. 1. Rex-issSmufl, 

2. Rex-iss^tis, 

3. Rex-issent, 



I mighty &c. have ruled 
Thau mightst^ &c. have ndedf 
He mighty &c. have ruled; 

We mighty &c. have ruled^ 
Ye mighty Sec, have ruledy 
They mighty &c. have ruled. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD, § 42. 



S. 2. Re^-e, or -ito, 
3. Re^-ito, 

P. 2, Re^-lte/)r-itotc, 
3. Reg-unto, 



Rule thouy 
Let him rule; 

Rule yey 

Let them rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



pREs. Re^-ere, 
Perf, Rex-isse, 

FuT. Esse recturus, 
F.Perf. Fuisse recturus, 



To ruhy i 47. 11. 

To have ruledy 

To be about to rule^ 

To have been about to rub* 



PARTICIPLES. 



pREs. Reg'-ens, Rulingy 

FuT. Rect-^nis, -a, -um, About to rule. 



Nom. Reg-endum, 
Gtn. Rej'-endi, 
Dat. Re^-endo, 
Ace. Reg-endum, 
AbL Reg-endo, 

Former, Rect-um, 
Latter, Rect-u, 



GERUNDS. 

Rulingf 

Of ruling, 

To rulingy 

Rulingy 

Withy &c. ruling. 

SUPINES. 

To rvley 

To be ndedy or to rtde. 



Stvofsis or the Moods avd Tenses. 



Pret 

Imp, 
Per/. 
Plup. 
Fut. 



Indicaiive. 

Rego, 

Regebam, 

Rexi, 

RexCram, 

Regam, 



Siibj. 
Regam, 
Regdrem, 
Rexdrim, 
Rexissem. 



F.ptrf, Rexdro. I 



Jmper. Infinitwt. 
Regd. Regdre, 

Rexisie, 



Partieip!t$ 
Regens, 



lEsse reetarus, iRectuns. 
iFviste reaturus.l 
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After the same manner inflect. 

LIgOy l^ere, ISgi, lectum, To read. 

Scribo, Bcribere, scripsi, scriptum, To wrtte. 
Cflpdo, cffid^re, cecidi, ossum, To slay.. 



EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN .10. ACTIYE VOICE ; 

Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind, Sujnne. 
Capio, capere, cepi, captum, To take. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural. 

Pres, Cap.io, -is, -it; 'imus, -itis, -lunt. 
Imp, Capi-ebam, -ebas, -Cbat; -eb&mus, -Cb&tis, -6bant. 

Perf. CCp-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, J * _- 

P/tfp.CSp-eram, -eras, -erat; -erftmus, -erfttis, -erant. 
Fut. Capi-am, -es, -et; -Smus, -Ctis, -ent 
F.P.Cep-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Capi-am, -as, -at, -&mus, -fttis, -ant. 

Imp. Cap-erem, -eres, -eret, -erSmus, -erStis, -^rent. 

Perf. CSp-erim, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

P/tfp. Cep-issem, -isses, -isset, -iss^mus. -issetis. -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. , 
Pres. Cap-e,or -ito, -ito ; -ite,or -itote, -lunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Presenty Cap-^re. Present^ Capiens. 

Perfect, CSp-isse. Future, CaptOrus -a,-uiiu 

Future^ Esse captQrus. 
F, Perfect, Fuisse captdrus. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

N. Capi-endum, Fohmeb, Captum, 

6. Capi-endi, fco. Latteb, Captu. 

So also Rapio, rapere, rapui, raptum, To seisin 
Fugio, fug^re, fugi. fugitum, T0JU9. 
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* 66. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

Give the designation^ &c. as directed^ ^ 57. 1. — Regfibam, 
rexisti, rexeram, regam, regerem, rexero, rexisset, r^e, rez- 
isse, regens. Scribit, scribebat, scripsit, scribemus, scribA- 
mus, legunt, legeret, leget, lege, leg^nint, legerant. Capi- 
unt, capiebat, capiunto, caperem, c6pit, ceperim, ceperam, 
cepi88em,capit, capere, capiendum, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin^ as directed^ § 57. 
2. — He rules, we are ruling, he has ruled, we will rule, 
they will have ruled, ye might rule, they may rule, we will 
rule, they were ruling, he had ruled, they might have ruled. 
He has read, they will read, we shall read, to have read, to 
have written, to write, writing, write thou, let them write 

3. Translate according to the Rules^ § 57. 3. 4. ( Dicit 
he says,) me regere, me scribere, se rexisse, nos recturos 
esse, ilium scripsisse, me scripturum fuisse, vos lectures 
esse, me capere, vos cepisse, vos captures esse, vos captQ- 
ros fuisse, (Dixit y he said, ) me regere, me rexisse, me rec- 
tftrum esse, &c. 

4. As directed, ^ 57. 4 — 5. He says that I rule, that he 
ruled, that we write, that they will write, that he is about 
to write. He writes that -he rules, that you are reading, that 
you will write. He said that he was writing, that you bad 
written, that we would write, would have written. He will 
say that I am ruling, was ruling, will rule, &c. 



§ 66 PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres» Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf. Part* 
Reg-or, Tt^g'h rectus, TohenML 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbxsskt Tzks£, am ruled, i 44. 1. 6. 

S. 1. Reg-or, lamrukdf 

2. Re^-eris, or -£ro, Thou art rvled, 

3. Re^-itur, Heinndtd: 

P. 1. Re^-imur, Weartrultd^ 

2. Re^-imini, Ye are ruled^ 

3. Reg^untur They are ruUd. 
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Imperfsot, toon ruled, ^44.11. 4. 

S. 1. Reg-ebar, Iwasndedj 

2. Reg-ebaris, or -6bare, Thxm wast ruled^ 

3. Reg-6batur, He was ruled ; 

P. 1. Reg-ebamur, We were ruledy 

2. Reg-ebamini) Ye were ruled, 

3. Re^-ebantur. They were ruled. 

PxRFSCT, have been ruled, was ruled, am ruled, § 44. III. & 

S. 1. Rectus sum, or fiii, I have been ruled, 

2. Rectus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been ruled, 

3. Rectus est, or fuit, He has been ruled; 

P. 1. Recti sumus, or fuimus, We have been ruled, 

2. Recti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been ruled, 

3. Recti sunt, fuSrunt, or fuSre, They have been ruled. 

Pi.up£&Fi:cT, had been ruled. 

S, 1. Rectus eram, or fueram, I had been ruledy 

2. Rectus eras, or^fueras, Thou hadst been ruled^ 

3. Rectus erat, or fuerat, He had been ruled ; 

P. 1. Recti eramus, or fueramus, We had been ruled, 

2. Recti eratis, or fueratis, Ye had been ruled, 

3. Recti erant, or fuerant, They had been ruled. 

Future, shall, or will be ruled. 

S. 1. Reg-ar, Ishally or vnll be ruled j 

2. Reg-Sris, or -Sre, T?um shalt^ or wilt be ruled^ 

3. Re^-etur, He shall, or mil be ruled ; 

P. 1. Reg-^mur, We shall, or vnll be ruledj 

2. Reg-emini, Ye shall, or unll be ruled j 

3. Re^-entur, They shall, or will be ruled* 

FuTURE-PERFZCT, sholl^ ot will hove been rvled. 

S, 1. Rectus fuero, I shall, or toill have been ruledf 

2. Rectus fueris. Thou shalt^ or unit have been ruledf 

3. Rectus fuerit, He shall, or mil have been ruled ; 

P. 1. Recti fuerimus, We shall, or will have been ruledf 
2. Recti fueritis, Ye shdllj or toill have been ruledf 
1 Recti fuerint, They shally or will have been ruled* 



1 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present tevse, may or can he ruled. 

S. 1. Reg-ar, Imay^ or can herui^^y 

2. Reg-&ris, or -ire, Thou mayest, or canst be rukd, 

3. Reg-&tur, He may, or can be ruled ; 

P. 1 . Reg-amur, We may, or can be ruled^ 

2. Reg-ammi, Ye may, or can be ruled, 

8. Reg-antur, They may, or can be ruled. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be. 

S. 1. Reg-erer, Imight,SLc, beruledj 

2. Reg-erSris, or-erSre, TAoi^ mightst, &c. &e rtJeily 

3. Reg-erStur, He might, &c. ic ruled; 

P. 1. Reg-eremur, TFisTwigA^, &c. ^eru/eJ, 

21 Reg-erSmini, Ye might, &c. ^ ruledy 

3. Reg-erentur, They might, 6cc. bended. 

Perfect, may Aave been. 

S. 1. Rectus sim, or fuerim, I may have been ruledy 

2. Rectus sis, or fueris. Thou mayest have been ruled* 

3. Rectus sit, or fuerit. He may have been ruled ; 

P. 1. Recti simus, or fuerimus, We may have been ruled^ 

2. Recti gitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been ruledn 

3. Recti sint, or fuerint, They may have been ruled. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been* 

Rect'isesiem, or fuisscm, I might &c. have been ruled^ 
Rectus esses, or fuisses, Thou mightst have been ruledx 

Rectus esset, or fuisset. He might have been ruled ; 

Recti essemus, or fuissSmus, We might have been ruled^ 
Recti essetis, or fuissfitis, Ye might have been ruled, 
Recti essent, or fuissent, They might have been ruled* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. Reg-ere, or -itor, Be thou ruled, 

3. Reg-itor, Let him be ruled' 

P. 2. Reg-imini, Be ye ruled. 

3. Reg-untor, Let them be ruled. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Reg-i, To be ruled, § 47. IL 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse rectus, To have been ruled, 
FuT. Rectum iri, To be about to be ruled 

IS 
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PARTICIPLES. 
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„ n . ( Ruled, being ruled, having hem 

Perf. Rectus, -a, -urn, | riled. 

^ n J \ Toberuled,proper,OTneeestaryto 

Fox. Re5endu8,-«,.um, I bertded. 



Synopsis of th£ moods and Tenses^ 



Indicative. 
Pret., Regor, 
Imp. Regebar, 
Perf. Rectus sum, 
Plup. Rectus dram, 
Fut. Reiirar, 
F. P. Rectus fudro 



Subjunctive. 
Rcgar, 
Re^drer, 
Rectus sim. 


Imper. 
Reg6re 


Rectus essem. 





Infinitive, 

Re«:i, 

Esse or fuisse 

rectus,^ 
Rectum iri. 



Partic^lit. 

Rectus, 
Rejrendiui 



Lcgor, 

Scribor, 

Csedor, 



After the same manner inflect, 

legi, lectus, To be read, 

scribi, scriptus, To he ivritteiu 

Gsedi, caesus, To he slain. 



EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN -10— PASSIVE VOICE, 
Pres, Ind, Pres. Inf. Perf. Part, 

Capior, capi, captus, Tohetaken, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1 2 3 1 2 3 

Pres. Cap-ior, < [gre**^ -Uur; -Imor, -imini, -iuntur. 

Imp. Capi-ebar, < igbftre*' ^^ -ebfitur; -ebamur, -ebaminii •ebantwr. 

Pxar. Captus sum, or fui, captus es, or fuisti, &c. 

Plup. Captus eram, or fueram, captus dras, or fudras, &c. 

Fut. Capi-ar, < !gre*' ^ -eiurj -emur, -emlni, -entur. 
F. P. Captus fudro, captus fuSris. captus fufirit, 8e.c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Prks. Capi-ar, < "Ijjf ' ^ •atur, -ftmur, -ftmini, •aatnr. 

[gjgj" ^-6r6tur, -Sremur, -SrSmlni, •Srefttw. 

Perf. Captus sim, or fnfirim, captus sis, or fudris, &e. 
Plup. Captus essem, or fuissem, captus esses, or fnisses, he. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2 3 2 8 

Pass. Cap-era or -iter, -iter* -imihi, -iuntor 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. * 

Pres. Cap-i. Pekf. CaptU8,-a, um. 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse captus. Fut. Capiendus, -a, -um. 
FuT. Gaptum iri. 

So also Rapior, rapi, raptus, To be seized 



§ 67. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1 Give the designation^ &c. as direct ed^ ^ 59. 1. — Regi- 
tur, rfcggtur, regimini, rectus est, rectus fuerit, regerer, re- 
gar, regor, regere, reguntor, rectus, rectum iri, rectus esse, 
regi, regSbatur, reguntur, regentur, rectus sim, rectus esset 
Capiar, capiuntur, capiuntor, capiebatur, captus sum, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin^ as directed^ § 59. 
2, — He is ruled, I was ruled, they will be ruled, they have 
been ruled, we might be ruled, he might have been ruled, 
they were ruled, ye had been ruled, to have been ruled, be- 
ing ruled, to be ruled, let them be ruled. — ^They are taken, 
they will be taken, let them be taken, they have been taken, 
he will be taken, they might be taken, be thou taken, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Third Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation^ &c. a^ directed, § 57. 1; or ^ 59. 
1. — Reg^bat, rexfirunt, rexerat, reget, rexit, rexerint, legit, 
legit, leget, legat, legerit, scripserit, scripsisse, scribitur, 
scriptus est, scriptum iri, legi, legere, legisse, rexisse, lectus 
esse, legitor, rectus, regens, scripturus, scribendus, lectu, 
scribere, scripsSre, legere, legfire, legimmi, capiunt, capiun- 
tor, captus sum, capitur, capitor, ceperunt, ceperint, scrip- 
tum esse, rexi, regi, regam, regeret, &;c. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed, ^ 57. 
2, or A 59. 2. — I rule, I am ruled, he rules, they are ruled, 
they have ruled, they have been ruled, they will rule, he 
might rule, they might be ruled, we will read, he may have 
been taken, they will have bieen ruled, he might have writ- 
ten, to be ruled, rule thou, let him be ruled, they were 
writing, they might write, to have written, to have read, to 
have ruled, to have taken, they had written, had ruled, had 
read, had taken. 
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$ 68. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres, Ind. Pres, Inf, Perf, Ind, St^pine* 

Audio, audire, audivi, auditum, To hem 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Presekt Tense, hear^ do hear, am hearings ^ 44. 1. 

S. 1. Aud-io, I hear, do hear, am he^aringj 

2. Aud-is, Thou hearest, dost hear, art hearing^ 

3. Aud-it, He hears, does hear, is hearing; 

P. 1. Aud-imus, We hearj do hear, are hearing, 

2. Aud-ltis, Ye hear, do hear, are hearing, 

3. Aud-iunt, They hear, do hear, are hearing. 

Imperfect, heard, did hear^ was hearing, § 44. II. 

S. 1. Audi-Sbam, I heard, did hear, was hearing, 

2. Audi-Sbas, Thou heardst , didst hear, wasi hearing 

3, Audi-gbat, He heard, did hear, wa^ hearing: 

P. 1. Audi-€bamus, We heard, did hear, were hearing 

2. Audi-ebatis, Ye heard, did hear, were hearing, 

3. Audi-ebant, Thty heard, did hear, were hearing. 

Perfectj Def. have heard ; Indef. heard, did hear, ^44.111. 



S. Audlv- 
Andlv- 
Audlv- 

P. Audlv- 
Audlv- 



, I have heard, heard, did hear, 

sti , Thov hast heard, heardst , didst hear^ 

t, He has heard, heard, did hear ; 

mus, We have heard, heard, did hear^ 

stis, Ye have heard^ heard, did hear. 



Audlv-erunt,or-§re. They have heard, heard, did hear% 

Pluperfect, had heard, 6 44. IV. 

S, 1. Audiv-eram, I had heard, 

2. Audlv-eras, Thau hadst heard^ 

3, Audlv-erat, He had heard ; 

P, 1. Audlv-eraraus, We had heardj 

2. Audlv-erfttis, Ye had heard^ 

3. Audlv-erant, They had heard. 
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Future, shall^ or mil heart § ^^* V- 

S. 1. Audi-am, I shally or vsill hear. 

2. Audi-es, Them shall ^ or loilt hear^ 

3. Audi-et, He shall, or w^tZZ Aear ; 

P. 1. Audi-emus, TFie shall^ or 2m7Z Aear, 

2. Audi-etis, Ye shall, or t^^tZZ hear^ 

3. Audi-ent, TAey f Aa^/, or vnll hear. 

Future-perfect, shall, or will have heard, ^ 44, VI. 

S. 1. Audiv-ero, I shall, or ttyfZZ Aacc heard^ 

2. Audiv-eris, TAww Mo/^, or wilt have heard^ 

3, Audiv-erit, He shall, or tt?27/ Aacc heard; 

P. 1. Audiv-erimus, TFe shall, or tt727Z Aat?€ heard^ 

2. Audiv-eritis, Ye sAaZZ, or will have heard, 

3. Audlv-erint, They shall^ or i£?iZZ Aai?c heard* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Present Tense, may, or can hear, ^ 45* !• 

S« 1. Audi-am, I may, or can hear, 

2. Audi-as, Thou may est, or C(Z7»/ hear^ 

3. Audi-at , JFfe may, or ca;t Aear; 

P. 1 . Audi-ftmus, We may, or can hear^ 

2. Audl-&tis, Ye may, or can Aear, 

3. Audi-ant, They may or can hear. 

Imperfect, might, could, toould, or should, ^ 45. II. 

S. I. Aud-irem, I might, &c. hear, 

2. Aud-ires, TAcn^ mightst, &g. Aear) 

3. Aud-iret, He might, &c. Acar; 

P 1. Aud-irfimus, We might, ^. hear ^ 

2. Aud-irfitis, Ye might, &c. Acar, 

3. Aud-irent, They might, &c. Acan 

Perfect, may have heard, $ 45. III. 

S. 1. Audi v-erim, / may have heard, 

2. Audlv-eris, Thou mayst have heard. 

3. Audiverit, He Tnay have heard; 

P. 1. Audiv-erimus. We may have heard^ 

2. Audiv-eritis, Ye may have heard, 

3. Audlv-erint, Thof may have heard. 

12* 
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Pluperfect, nngkt, could, loould, or should hear, ^ 45. IV. 

S, 1. Audjv-issem, I might, &c. have heard, 

2. Audiv-isses, Thou mights f, &c. have heard^ 

He mighty &c. have heard ; 

We might, &c. have heard. 
Ye might, &c. have heardf 
They might. Sec have heard* 



3. Audiv-isset, 

P. 1. Audlv-issCmus, 

2. Audiv-issetis, 

3. Audiv-issent, 



IMPERATIVE MOOD, § 42. 

S, 2. Aud-i, or -ito, Hear thou, 

3, Aud-ito, Let him hear; 

P. 2. Aud-lte, or -itote, Hear ye, or you, 
3. Aud-iunto, Xe^ ^m hear* 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. Aud-ire, 
Perf. Audlv-isse, 
FuT. Esse audittirus, 
F* FERF. Fuisse auditurus, 



To hear, §47.11. 

To have heard, ^ 

To be about to hear. 

To have been about to hear% 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Aud-iens, 

FuT. Aud-lttirus,-a,-iim, 

GERUNDS 

Nom. Aud-iendum, 
Gen. Aud-iendi, 
Dat, Aud-iendo, 
Ace, Aud-iendum, 
Abl, Aud-iendo, 



Hearing, 
About to heoTm 



Hearing, 

Of hearings 

To hearings 

Hearing, 

With, &c. hearing. 



SUPINES. 

FoRSfER, Audit-um, To hear* 

Latter, Audit-u, To be heard, or to hear. 

Sykopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 



Indicative. 
Audio, 
Audicbam, 
Audivi, 
P/tf'. Audlvdram, 
Fv., Audiam, 
F .per/. Audlv^ro 



Pres. 

Imp. 
Perf. 



Subjunctive. 

Audiam, 

Audirem, 

Audiverim, 

Audivissem. 



Imp. 
Audi. 



Infinitive. 
Audire, 

Audivisse, 

Esse aaditilrus. 
Fuisse audi turus. 



Pariicipim 
Audicnt 



AaditOroik 



J 
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After the same manner inflect, 



Munio, munire, munivi, 
Venio, Venire, vfini, 
Vincio, Vincire, vinxii 



miinitum, To fortify. 
yentum, To cowa, 
vinctum, TobiniL 



4 69. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Grim the designation^ &c. as directed^ § 57. 1. — ^Audio, 
audiunt, audivit, audiet, audirent, audi, audivisse, audi vib- 
rant, audlvSrunt, muniant, munient, muniv^runt, munlverint, 
muniunto, muniunt, venerat, venisset, vinxisti, vinxisse, vin- 
ciet, vincirent, vinciebam, venlens, ventum, venttirus, &c. 

2. Translate the follovoing into Latin^ &c. as directed^ 
^ bl. 2. I have heard, he heard, they were hearing, we will 
hear, you might hear, they could have heard, hear thou, let 
them hear, to have heard, hearing, to be about to hear, he 
shall have come, they will bind, let them bind, to have bound, 
binding, of binding, with binding, he had come, he had bound, 
they will fortify, I was hearing, they would have heard, the 
men {homines) may have heard, about to hear, of hearing, 
they had bound — ^may have bound— will have bound j bind 
ye, I have bound, to bind, to have bound, about to bind, bind- 
ing, to have been about to fortify, to have fortified, &c. 

3. Translate accordijig to the rtdej ^ 57. 3. 4. Dicit (he 
says,) me audlre, vos audire, eos audivisse, hominem audl- 
ttirum esse, hominem audlturum fulsse, homines audltGros 
esse, feminam f. (that the woman) veninrsm esse, — ventQram 
fuisse, Dixit (he said,) se {that he himself^) venturum.esse; 
eiun (that he^ viz. some other person, not himself,) ventarum 
fuisse, nos ventilros esse, &c. 

4. As directed, § 57. 3. 5. He says that I hear, that we 
hear, that they have heard, that they will hear, that he (him- 
seTf) will come, that he (some other) will come, that the men 
will come, that the women will come, he said that he (him^ 
self) came, that he (another) came, that they had come, tliat 
they would come, that they would have come, that the women 
would come, — ^would have come, &c. He will say that I 
hear, that I heard, that I will hear 
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§ 70. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind* Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Audior, audiri, auditus. To he heard. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am heard^ ^ 44. 1. 6. 

iS. I. Aud-Tor, . lamheardf 

2. Aud-lris, or -ire, Thou art heard^ 

3. Aud-itur, He is heard ; 

P. 1. Aud-imur, We are heard f. 

2. Aud-lmini, Yeareheard^ 

3. Aud-iuntur, They are heard. 

iMPERrECT, was heardf §44. II. 4. 

5. I. Audi-Sbar, Iwasheard^ 

2. Audi-Sb^ris, or -eb&re, TJuni wast heardy 

3, Audi-6batur, He was heard; 

P. 1. Audi-^b&mur, Weioereheardy 

2. Audi-eb&mmi, * Ye were heard, 

3. Audi-^bantur, They were heard* 

Perfect, have been heard^ was heardy am heard, § 44. III. 6 

S. 1. Auditus* sum, or fui, Ihaveheeiiheard,^ 

2. Andltus es, or fuisti, Thou hast h^en heard^ 

3. AudituB est, or fuit, He has been heard ; 

P. 1. Audlti sumus, orfuimus. We have been heard^ 

2. Audlti estis, or fuistis, Ye hate been heard, 

3. Audlti sunt, fu^runt, or fuCre, They have been heard. 

Pluperfect, had been heard. 

S. 1. Auditus* eram, or fueram, I had been heard, 

2. Auditus eras, or fueras. Thou hadst been heariy 

3. Auditus erat, or fuerat. He had been heard ; 

P. 1. Audlti er^mus, or fuer^mus, We had been heard, 

2. Audlti er&tis, or fueritis, Ye had been heard^ 

3. Audlti erant, or fuerant, They had been heard. 

• See § 44. III. 6 Notz. 
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FuTURf, shall J or mil he heard. 



S. 1. Aiidi-ar, 

2. Aucli-6ris,or-6re, 

3. Audi-iBtur, 

P. 1. Audi-Smur, 

2. Audi-6mini, 

3. Audi-entur, 

F UTITRE-PERFECT^ 

S[, 1. Auditus fuero, 

2. Auditus fueris, 

3. Auditus fuerit, 

P. 1. Auditi fuerimus, 

2. Auditi fueritis, 

3, Auditi fuerint, 



IshaJly or wUl he heard, 
Thou shall ^ or wilt be heardt 
He shall, or loill he heard; 

We shall^ or will he heard^ 
Ye shall f or mil he heard^ 
They shall, or vnll he heard. 

shedlf or will have been heard. 

I shall, or will have been heard^ 
Thou shalt, or wilt have been heard 
He shall, or will have been heard; 

We shall, or will have been heard, 
Ye shall, or will have been heardj 
They shall, or will have been heard. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present 

S. 1. Audi-ar, 

2. Audi-&ris or 

3. Audi-&tur, 

P. 1. Audi-amur, 

2. Audi-ftmini, 

3. Audi-antur, 



Tense, may^ or can he heard. 

I may, or can he heard, 
-&re. Thou mayest, or canst be keard^ 
He may, or can he heard ; 

We may, or can h€heardt 
Ye may, or can he heard, 
They may, or can he heard. 



Imperfect, might, could, loould, or should be heard. 



S. 1. Aud-irer, 

2. Aud-lrfiris, or -irCre, 

3. Aud-irfitur, 

P. 1. Aud-lrSmur, 

2. Aud-irSmmi, 

3. Aud-irentur, 



I might, &c. be heard. 
Thou mightst, &c. be heard^ 
He might, &c. be heard. 

We might, &c. be heard. 
Ye might, &g. be heard. 
They mighty &c. be heard. 



Perfect, may have been heard. 

S. 1. Auditus sim, or fuerim, I may have been heard, 

2. Auditus sis, or fueris, Thou mayest have been heard 

3, Auditus sit, or fuerit, He may have been heard; 
P. 1 . Auditi simus, or fueriraus, We may have been heard^ 

2. Auditi sitis, or fueritis, Ye may have been heard^ 

3. Auditi sint, or fuerint. They may have been heard 
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Pluperfect, mighty couidy tvouldy or should have been heard, 

Auditus essem, or fuissem, I mighty &c. ?iave been heard, 

Auditus esses, or fuisses, Thoumightst have been heurd^ 

Auditus esset, or fuisset, He might have been heard ; 

Auditie8semus,orfuiss6mus, We might have been heard^ 

Auditi essetis, or fuissfitis, Ye might have been heard^ 

Auditi essent. or fuissent, They might have been heard. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S* 2. Aud-ire, or -Itor, Be thou heardj 

3. Aud-itor, 
P. 2. Aud-immi, 

d. Aud-iuntor, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Let him be heard; 

Be ye heard^ 

Let them be heard. 



Pres. Aud-iri, 

Pbrf. Esse, or fuisse auditus, 

FuT. Auditum irl, 



To be heardy^ 47. II. 
To have been heard. 
To be about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

p£RF. Auditus -a -um, Heard^ being heard, having been heard. 
Put, Audiendus -a-um, To be heard, proper^or necessary to 

be heard. 

Synopsis or the Moods and Tsetses. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, Imper. Infinitive. , Part. 



Pres. Audior, 
Imp. Audiebar, 
Per/. Auditus sum, 
Plup. Auditus dram, 
Fut. Andiai^, 
F. P. Auditus fu«ro. 



Audi 



lar, 



Audirer, 
Auditus sim^ 
Auditus essem. 



Audire. 



Audiri, 

Esse or fuisse 

auditus, 
Auditum iri. 



Auditus. 

Audien- 
dus • 



Munior, 

Polior, 

Vincior, 



After the same manner inflect, 

munitus, To be fortified. 
politus, To be polished. 
vinctus. To be bound. 



munin, 

poliri, 

vinciri, 



« 71. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, kjc. as directed, ^ 69. 1. — ^Audior, 
audiar, audifibatur, auditus sum, audiCtur, audimini, audi^ 
mmi, audi&mini, audirSmini, auditus fu^ris, audire, audln. 
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audiuntur, audiuntor, audientur, audiantur, auditi sunt, audl- 
tus erat, muniebantur, munitus fuerit, mun|ius esse, munituf , 
miimtur, vincltur, vincietur»vinciatur, vincitor, venitur. 

2. Translate thefolUnoing into Lalin^ cu directed^ ^ 59. 2. 
He is heard, we were heard, he has been heard, they will be 
heard, ye may be heard, he should be heard, hear ye, to be 
heard, to be about to be heard, I was bound, he will be bound, 
they would be bound, we may have been bound, to be fortifi- 
ed, being fortified, to be about to be fortified, to have been 
fortified, &c« 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Fourth Conjugation. 

3. Cr20e the designation^ &c. ca directed, ^ 69. 1. — Audi- 
vit, audivSre, audiSbatur, audiretur, audiuntur, audiuntor, 
munient, munlverint, muni, munire, munitor, muntens; ve- 
niat, ventum, veniendi, v^ni, ventre, ventum erat, vinciunt, 
vinciuntor, vincirent, vinxisset, vinctus esset, vinctusi fuerit, 
v^nit, venit, &c. 

4. Translate the following words inio Latin, &e. as directed, 
^ 57. 2; or 59. 2. — ^I was heard, he heard, he has heard, we 
were heard, ye had been heard, they will be heard, they may 
be he ird, they might have been heard, let them come, they 
should come, they will come, they will have come, I might 
have been bound, thou hast been bound, thou wilt be bound, 
thou art bound, tliou wast bound, to be about to be bound, be- 
ing bound, necessary to be bound, binding, &c. 

5. As directed, §57. 3. 4. — (Dicifhe says) se audire, se 
audlvisse, eum auditilrum esse, eos auditiiros fuisse, eum au- 
dltum esse, nos auditum iri. (Dixit he said) nds audlri, 
vos auditos esse, illos auditQros esse, feminas audlturas fu- 
isse, feminas auditum iri, vos vincire, vos vinclri, &c. 

6. Translate as directed, § 57. 5. — He says (dicit) that 
he was heard, that he will hear, that he bound, that lie was 
bouni, that he will come, that we will not (non) come ; he 
said {dixit) that he (himself) heard, that he (someother) heard, 
that we would hear, that they would have been heard, that 
we are bound, that we have been bound, that we would be 
bound, that he has polished, — ^has been polished, might have 
polished, — might have been polished , to nave been polished — 
bound — fortified, proper to be fortified. He will say (dicei) 
that we will hear — ^will be heard — ^would have been bound- 
polished, &c. 
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§ 72. DEPONENT AND COMMON VERBS. 

L Deponewt verbs* are those which under a 
passive form have an active signification; 
loguofj " I speak ;" morior, " I die." 

2. Common verbs are those which under a pas- 
sive form have an active or passive signifiication ; 
as, criminor^^ " I accuse," or "I am accused." 

Obs, 1. All deponent verbs seem to have been original' y 
passives. Hence there are many verbs which, though ouni 
lu the active voice, are used as deponents in the passive. 

Obs. 2. In common verbs the passive sense is generally 
confined to the perfect participle ; thus, we can say, adeptus 
victariam^ ** having obtained the victory 5" or, victoriA adep- 
tdj ** the victory being obtained." Hence adipiscor is called 
a common verb, thou^ in all its parts except the perfect par- 
ticiple, it is usually deponent, or has an active signification. 

Obs, 8. Deponent verbs are conjugated and inflected like 
the passive voice of the conjugations to which they belong; 
except that they have also the participles, gerunds, supines 
and future of the infinitive like the active voice, § 49. 12. 13. 



* 73. EXAMPLE OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION, 

Pres. Ind, Pres, Inf. Perf. Part.. 

Mlror, mlr&ri, mir&tus, To admire 

[Inflected like Atnor^ § 68.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

pR. Mir-or, -Aris, or -are, &c. / admire^ am admiring ^ &c. 
Imp. Mir-abar , -ftbaris, or -abire, I admired, toas admiring^ 
Per.M ir&tus sum, or fui, &c. I have admired, I admired. 
Pmt. Miratus-eram,or-fueram, I had admired. 
Put. Mir-abor,-aberis,or-&bere/xAaZ7, or toill admire. 
P.P. Mir&tus fuero, &c. I shall, or will haoe admired. 

* So called from depono^ '' I lay aside," because, as is supposed, 
having formerly been conunon verbs, they have laid aside the pas- 
«ve tense. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mir-er -Sris, or *Sre, &c. I may^ or can admire^ 
Imp. Mir-ftrer, -arSris, or -arere, I mighty &c. admire. 
Perf. Miratus sim, or fuerim,&c. / may have admired* 
FjsVt, Mir&tus essem, or fuissem, I mighty &c. have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Mir-&re, or -&tor, &c. Admire tkaii, &c. 

INFINinVE MOOD. 

Pr£8. Mir&ri, To admire, ^ 47. 11. 

Perf. Mir&tus esse, or fuisse, To have admired. 
'Fnj. M iraturus esse, To be about to admire. 

F. FERF. Mirftturus fuisse, To have been about to admire* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Mirans, Admiring. 

Perf. Mirfttus^ Having admired. 

F. Act. Mirattirus, -a, -um, About to admire, 

F. Pass. Mirandu8,-a, -um, To be admired, deserving^ 

or proper to be admired* 

GERUNDS. 

NoM. Miran^um, Admiring. 

Gen. Mirandi, &c. Of admiring. 

SUPINES. 

Former. Mir&tum, To admire. 

Latter. Miratu, To be admired. 

Synopsis of, the moods and tenses, as in AmoTy $ S8» 



♦ 74. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE SECOND CON- 
JUGATION. 

Deponents of the second conjugation are few in number. 
Of these, medeor, " to heal," has no participle of its own. 
In their stead, medicdtus is used. Mereor has meruit as well 
as merttus sum in the perfect indicative. Rior has no im- 
perfect subjunctive. 

13 
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Prts. Tnd. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Pollicedr, poUicCri, pollicituB, To promise. 

[Inflected like Moneor^ 4 62.] ^ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pft£S. Pollic-eor, -Sris, or -Sre, &c. I promise^ kc. 
Imp. Pollic-6bar -eb&ris,or -elAre, &c. I promised. See. 
PzRF. Poliicitus sum, or fui, &c. / have promised, &c. 

Plup. PoHicitus eram, or fueram, &c. I kad promised, &c* 
FiTT. Pollic-Sbor -Sberis o*- -Sbere, &c. Ishallor vnll promise^ 
F. P. Poliicitus ero, or fuero, &;c. I shall, or t£7t'Z2 Aaoe 

promised, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Prss. Pollice-ar,-&ri8, or -&re, &c. I may, or can promise,&c. 
Imp. Pollic-6rer,-6rCris,or-6r6re,/wif^A^, &c. promise. 
Per. Poliicitus sim, or fuerim, kxi^I may have promised, 6dc. 
PLUP.Pollicitus essem, or fuissem, Imight,k>c.have promised. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pbes. PoUic-Sre, or -Stor, &c. Promise thou, &o. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Prbs. PoUicCri, To promise, 4 47.11. 

Perf. Poliicitus esse or fuisse, To have promised, 
Firr. Poliicitarus esse, To be about to promise. 

F. Perf Pollicitarus fuisse, TohavebeenabouttopromsM 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. PoUicens, Promising, 

Perf. Poliicitus, Having promised, 

FuT. Act. Pollicitt&rus, -a, -urn. About to promise. 

FuT. Pi^ss.Pollicendus, -a, -um. To be promised. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Norn. ToYiicendnm, Promising. ^1. PoUicitum, To promise. 
Gen, PoUicendi, Of promising 2. PoUicitu, 7o ^promtMiL 

Stvopbis of the moods and tenses, as in (f 62. 
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* 75. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE THIRD CON- 
JUGATION. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Part. 
Utor uti, QsuB, Toun. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Ut-or -eris, or -ere, &c. / use^ do use, am using, 6cc. 
Imp. Ut-Sbar,-eb&ris,or -Sb&re, lused, diduse^ was using,$co, 
Perf. Usus sum, or fui, &c. I have used, used, did use, &c. 
Plup. Usus eram, or fueram, &c./ had used, &c. 
FuT. Ut-ar, -eris, or -6re, &c. I shall, or unll use, &c. 
F. P. Usus ero, or fuero, &c. Iskall,oT unll have used, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pre. Ut-ar, -ftris, or -ftre, dec. / may, or can use, &c» 
Imp. Ut-erer, -er^ris or erSre, &c./ might, could, &c. use, &c. 
Per. Usus sim, or fuerim, &c. / may have used, &c. 
Pi.u.Usus essem, or fuissem, &c. / might, &c. have used, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Ut-ere, or -itor, &c. Use thou, ice. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Uti, To use. * 47. 11. 

Perf. Usus esse, or fuisse, To have used. 

FuT. UsQrus esse, To be about to use. 

F. P Usurus fuisse, To have been about to tuew 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Utens, Using. 

Perf. Usus, Having used. 

F. Act. UsArus, -a, -um, About to use. 

F. PAss.Utendus, -a, -um, To be used, too. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

NoM. Utendum, Using, 1. Usum, To use. 

Gen Utendi, Of using, &c. 2. Usu, To be used, to usu 

Synopsis of- the moods and tenses^ as in § 66. 
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$ 76. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FOURTH CON- 

JUGATION. 

Pres. Jnd. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Metior. metiri, mensus, To.measurt. 

Pr, Met-ior, -iris, or -ire, &c. I measure^ ammtamrmg* 
Imp. Meti-Sbar, -ebftris, or -Cbftre, Jmeasured^tvas measuring. 
Per. Mensus sum, or fui, &c. I have measfiredy measured. 
Plu. Mensus eram, or fueram,&c. / had measured, 
FuT. Meti-ar, -eris, or -fire, &c. J shall^ or vnll measure^ 
F. P. Mensus ero, or fuero, &c. I skall^ or will have measured. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Meti-ar, -ftris, or -Are, &o. I'mayj or can measure* 
Imp. Meti-rer, -rfiris, or -rfire, I mighty &c. measure. 
Perf. Mensus sim, or fuerim, I may have measured. 
Pi.up. Mensus essem, or fuissem, ImightySec. have measttred» 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pr£8. Met- ire or -itor, 6cc. Measure thou^ &». 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Metiri, To measure^ § 47. IL 

Perf. Mensus esse, or fuisse, To have measured. 

FuT. Menstirus esse. To be about to measure. 

F. Per. Mensurus fuisse, To have been about to meaxuru 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Metiens, Measuring^ 

Perf. Mensus, Having measured^ 

Firr. Act. Menstirus, -a, -urn, About to meamrg^ 

Fut.Pass. Metiendus, -a, -um, To be measured. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES 

JV;. Metiendum, Measuring. 1. Mensum, To measure^ 

G. Metiendi, Of measuring, &o. 2. Mensu, To be measured 

Stnopsis of the Moods and Tenses, as in § 70. 
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§ 77. EXERCISES ON DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Miror, I admire. 3. Utor, I use. 

2. Polliceor, I proinise, 4, Metior, I measure. 

1. Give the designation* of the verb, — conjugcUe itf-^give^the terue. 
moody person^ number ^ and translation of th£ following wordSf alioayt 
observing the same order, thus; — Miror^ verb, traos., deponent, first, 
Miror f mirarif mirdtus. It is found in the present indicative, first 
person, singular; ** I admire^ do admire, am admiring.** 

MirabSitur, mir&bitur, mirantur, mir&buntur, mir&rentur, 
poUicitus sum, pollicitus erat, pollicitus fuerit, pollic6rentur, 
utitur, usus est, uti, usurus, utens, utendum, uter6tur, utar, 
metiris, metiuntur, metiuntort metimmi, mensus erat, mensus 
ftit, mensi fuerunt, utere, ut6re, pollic6re, pollicitus, pollicens. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, naming the 
part of the verb used] thus, ** I have admired j" miratus sum: In the 
perfect indicative, -first person, singular. 

They will use, we shall measure, let them measure, about 
to use, we have used, they may have used, he will have us- 
ed, they will promise, they would have promised, we might 
admire, I would have used, use thou, let them use, promise 
ye, let us use, (§ 45.1. 1.) let us admire, they have promis- 
ed, promising, having promised, to measure, let us measure. 

3. Translate tkefoUounng into English, according to the 
Rules and Examples, ^ 57. 3. 4. — ^Dieit (he says) me mi- 
r&ri, vos pollicgri, nos mir&tos esse, eos pollleituros esse, 
homines mensuros esse, feminas pollieituras esse, te uti, se 
mirari, eum mir^ri, me mensurum esse, vos usuros, (^ 47. 
Note 1.) dicitur (he is said) pollicitus esse, (^ 47. 6.) 
Dixit (he said) se mirari, nos pollicitos esse, eos pollicTtu- 
ros, vos mensos esse, feminas mensuras,eum poUicitum. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, according to di- 
rectum, ^ 57.5. — He says (e?iaY) that I am using, that thou 
admirest, that he has measured, that we will promise, that 
the men will measure, that the women will use, that you 
will measure, that I would have used, that they would have 
admired, that they admired. He said (dixit) that I was 
using, — ^had been using, that you were measuring, that he 
measured, that they had promised, that they would use. 

* In parsing deponent verbs, it is necessary in giving the designa- 
tion to state whether the verb, as there used, is ^ran«t7tee or intranet 
tire: But in stating the part of the verb used, it is unnecessaiy to 
mention the voic». because deponent verbs have only the passive form. 

13* 
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5 78 NEUTER PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. Neuter Passive Verbs, are those which with an in- 
transitive or neat, meaning throughout, have a passive form in 
the perfect, and tenses derived from it, but an active form in 
the other tenses. They are the following. 

Second Conjugation, 

Aud«o, audere, ausus, To dare. 

Gaudeo, gaud^re, gavisus, To rejoice. 

Soleo, solCre, solitus, To be unrnt^ 

Third Conjugation, 
Fido, fidere, fisus, To trust. 

So also the compounds of fidd^ conftdo, " I trust," and 
diffido, "I distrust," which have also C07i/l^t,ande^2^<Z2,in 
the perfect. Neuter-passives are inflected thus, 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Pres, Lid. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part* 
Audeo, audSre, ausus, To dart* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-eo, -es, -et, &c. I dare^ do dare^am daring. 

Imp. Aud-ebam, -6bas, 6bat, &c. / daredy was darings &c. 
Peef. Ausus siun, or fui, &c, Ihavedared^dared^ did dart 
Plitp. Ausus eram, or fueram, / had dared. 
FuT. Aud-6bo, -6bis, -6bit, &c. I shall, or will dare. 
F.P. Ausus fuero, &c. I shall have dared. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pees. Aud-eam, -eas, -eat, &c. / may, or can dare. 
lup. Aud-Srem,-SreB, -^ret, Sec. I might, could &c. dare. 
Peef. Ausus sim, or fuerim, &c. / may have dared. 
Plup. Ausus essem, or fuissem,&c./mi^A^, &c. have dared* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pees. Aud-6, or -eto, &c. Dare thouyicc. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pees. Audfire, To dare, ^ 47. 11, 

Perf. Ausus esse, or fuisse, To have dared. 

FuT. AusQrus esse. To be about to dare. 

F. Peef. AusQrus fuisse, To have been abmit to dart. 
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PARTIGIPLES. 

Prcs. Audens, Darings 

pERr. Aiisus, -a, -um, Having dared. 

FuT. Act. Ausurus, -a, -um, About to dare. 

FuT. Pass. Audendus, a, -um, To be dartd^ &c. {seldom used,) 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Nom. Audendum, Daring. 1. Ausum, To dare. 

Gen. Audendi, &c. Of daring. 2. Ausu, To be dared, to dare. 

2. The following vdrbs are called Neutral Passives^ namely 
Jio, " I am made," or *' I become;" vapulo, " I wn beaten, 
vtneoj *' I am sold." They have an active form, but a passive 
sigiiitication, and serve as passives to facio, verbero and vendo. 
Fio has the passive form in the preterite tenses, § 83. 8. 



* 79. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONJUGA- 

TIONS. 

1. The perfect and pluperfect active, both in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive, are often shortened by a syncope as 
follows : 

Ist. In the first conjugation avi and ave often drop vi and vt before 
f or r, and circumflect the a, thus ; for amavisti, amavUiemf amdv^ram^ 
amav^ro, amavMm, &c. we often have amatti, amdssemf amdram, 
amdrOy amdrimf tec. Also in the second and third conjugation -evi, 
drops vt in the same situation; as, eomplhti, for compUvUti ; deli' 
ranij for delcvBram ; decrhsemy for decrevUtem ; &c. But ovi is syn. 
copated only in the preterite verb novi, and the compounds of movie; 
as, ndranty for novtrant; nbsn, for novisse ; commbttemy for commo 
vissem, &c. 

2d. In the fourth conjugation ivi, frequently loses vi before*; at, 
attdtttif for audivUti; audhsenit for audivissem. Sometimes the v 
only is dropped between two vowels : as, audit for audfvi ; audi^am 
for audiv^ranij &c. And so also with other preterites of the same 
form, with the tenses derived from them ; as, peiii for petivi ; iifram 
for fvrom, &c. 

2. The perfect indicative active, third person, plural, hat 
two forms* ^Irunt and 'Ire. Both forms have tlie same mean- 
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ing, the first is more common with the earlier, and the se- 
cond with the later writers. 

3. In the passive voice there are two forms of thp. second 
person, singular, namely, -ris and -re. The termination -re 
is rarely used in the present indicative ; in the other tenses 
-re is more common than -ris, especially in Cicero. 

4. The imperatives of dico, ducoj facto and /ero, are usu- 
ally written die, due, fae, fer; also in their compounds ex- 
cept in those of faeio which change a into i; as cmiftee, pcr- 
ftce, &c. 

5. In the old forms of the language, the present infinitive 
passive was lengthened, especially among the poets, by add- 
ing -er; as, amarier for amdri; — legier for legi, &c. 

6. The terminations -nmus and -rtfis in the Future-per- 
fect indicative, and Perfect subjunctive, have the i sometimes 
long and sometimes short. It is marked short in the preced- 
ing paradigms. The pupil may be accustomed to give it 
both ways. 

7. In the passive voice, the perfect and pluperfect have 
two forms. Of these, the perfect participle with fiii and 
fueram expresses the completion of past action more empha- 
tically than when joined with sum and eram. Thus, pransus 
mm means, " I have dined," *'I have just dined;" pransus 
fui, means, "I have dined sometime ago." § 49. 14. 

8. The verb sum^ through all its tenses with the future 
participle in -ru5, is used to express the intention, at the time 
referred to, of doing a thing presently, or that the action is, 
or was, or will be on the point of being done. When this 
idea is to be conveyed, this form of expression is used in pre- 
ference to the Future, which simply denotes that an act will 
be eiSected in future time. This, which proceeds as follows, 
is sometimes called the, 

FIRST PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Amatfirus (-a -um) sum, I am about to love, ' 
Imp. Amattirus eram, I was about to love^ 

Perf. Amattirus fui, I hofce been abotd to lovej 

Plup. Amattirus fueram, I had been about to lojot^ 

FuT. ,,Amaturus ero, / shall be about to love* 

Amattirus fu^ro, is not used. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOT), 

Pre. Amaturus sim, / may he ahcut to lovCj 
Imp. Amaturus essem, / mighty &c. be about to lace» 
Per. Amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love^ 
Plup. Amatarus fulssem, I mighty &c. have been about to late. 

INFINITIVE MOOD 

Pres. Amattlrus esse, To be about to love. 

Perf. Amaturus fuisse, To have been about to love. 

9. In like manner, the future participle in 'dus, express- 
ing propriety or necessity of doing at the time referred to, is 
joined with all the tenses of the verb sumy and thus forms 
what is called the, 

SECOND PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

Thus,PR. Amandus sum, I deserve, or ought to be loved, 

Imp. Amandus eram, J deserved, or ought to be loved. &c. 

and so forth through all the other tenses, as with the partici- 
ple in ^rus, No. 8. In analyzing such expressions, however, 
it is better to parse each word of the compound separately, 
and combine them by the rules of syntax. A stronger neces- 
sity is expressed by the Gerund, with the verb est; thus, 
sc7-ibendum est mihi epistolam, is *' I must write a letter, 
i. e. I am compelled to do it , whereas, scrihenda est mihi 
epistola, means simply, "I should write a letter," see syn- 
tax, ^ 147. 

10. The future infinitive passive is a compound of m, 
the present infinitive passive of eo, " to go," used imperson- 
ally, and the supine in -urn; so that amaium iri, literally is 
** to be gbing to love." 

11. The verbal adjective in -bunduSy is rendered like the 
present participle, but with increased strength ; thus, errans 
wandering ; errabundus, " wandering too and fro ;" moriens, 
" dying ;" moribundus, " in the agonies of death," &c. 

12. The meaning; and use of the Gerundive participle al- 
ready mentioned, ^ 49. 7, will be more fully explained in 
Syntax, § 147. Rule LXII. 
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i 80. COMPOUND VERBS. 

Verbs are compounded chiefly with prepositions, which 
modify the simple verb according to their respective mean- 
ings ; thus, 60 '* I go" in composition with different preposi- 
tions is modified by them; as, adeo " I go to;" abeo^ **I go 
from;" exeo, "I go out;" ineo, "I go in," &c. In the for- 
mation of compounds due regard must be paid to the follow- 
ing 

GENESAL RULES. 

1. Compound verbs form the perfect and supine in the 
same manner as simple verbs; KS,Amo^ amdre, amdvij amd* 
turn; red'amo, red-amdre^ red'amdvi, red-arndtum. 

2. Simple verbs which double the first syllable in the per- 
fect, drop the reduplication in the compounds ; as pello, pe- 
puHj re-pellOf re-puli. Except prcBcurro, re-pungOj and 
the compounds of do, sto^ disco, and posco, 

3. Compound verbs which change a of the present into i, 
have e in the Supine ; as, facio, per-ficio. Sup. perfecium. 
Except verbs ending in -do, 'go ; with the compounds of 
habeo, placeo, salio, sapio, and stattio. 

4. Verbs which are defective in the Perfect likewise want 
the Supine. 

5. The following changes, which happen to the preposition, 
and to the simple verb, in a state of composition, merit atten- 
tion. 

^ is used in composition before m and r. jib before vowels, and 
dj /, h, jf If n, r, s. Before /ero and fugio^ it becomes au ; as, 
auferOf aufugio. jibs is used before c and t : as, abscedo, absiuli. 

jid changes d into the first letter of the simple beginning with c, 
/» g, /, n, p, r, 8, t: as, accurro, officio, aggero. In some wri- 
ters it remains unaltered, as adjicio 

Am, (i. e. ambi, from a\i^i,circum,) before c, q, f, A, is changed 
into an: as, anquiro, anhdo. Sometimes it assumes its own 6 >* as, 
ambio. 

Circum remains unaltered. The m is sometimes changed: as, 
eircundo for cireutndo ; or omitted : as, circueo for drcumeo. 

Con, before a vowel or h, drops the n .• as, eoaleo,cokibeo ; before 
J, its n becomes /; and before b, p, m, it becomes m ; and before r 
it changes n into r ; as, colligo, comburo, comparo, commeo, corripio. 
In comburo it assumes b after it. 

Di is used before d, g, I, m, n, v: as, diduco, diglddior, DU 
and (2i before r : as, disrumpo, dirumpo; likewise before j.* as, <fif- 
judico, dijndico. DU is used before c, p, 9, «, t : as, ditcumbo, dU» 
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ptUo Before sp and it, s is remoTed, and before/ it is changed 
into/; as, dispido, dUto, diffiteor. Before a vowel, it assumes r; 
as. dirimo, from emo. 

E is found before 6, d, g, /, wi, n, r, and before j and v: aS; 
ebibo, educo, ejtcw, eveho. Ex is used before vowels, and A, c, p, 
q t, s: as, exaro exAt&eo exetdio ; before /, x becomes/: as, 
efficK. 

In sometimes changes n into the first letter of the simple verb : as, 
illudo; but before 6, m, p, itchanges n into m: as, imbibo, immineo, 
implcQ 

Ob generally remains unaltered. The b is sometimes omitted, at 
in omitto ; or changed into the first letter of the simple verb : as, 
offero. 

Re assumes d before <f , a vowel, or h : as, reddo, redamOf redeo^ 
redhibeo. Pro likewise sometimes takes a (2, as in prodeo. 

Snb changes b into the consonant of the simple, before c, /, g, m, 
p, r : as, suecedot suffero, suggero. Svbmiito and summitto ; iubmo 
vep, and summoveoj are both used. 

Tra7is\9 generally contracted into traj before <f, j, n;.as, trado, 
trajiciOf trano ; and sometimes before I and m : as, traluceo, trameo. 
Post becomes pos in postuli. Few if any changes take place in the 
other prepositions. Other prefixes consist of verbs, as in calefaciOf 
of caleo ; of adverbs, as in benefacioj of bene ; of participles and 
adjectives, diS in mansuefacio^ magnificOy of mctnnteitu and magntu; 
of substantives, as in significo, of signum; of a preposition and 
noun, as in animadvertOj of ctd and animus. 



$ 81. LIST OF VERBS IRREGULAR IN THE PRE- 

TERITE AND SUPINE. 

[Owing to the irregularity of many verbs in the Preterite and Supine in the 
third conjugation, and of not a few in the other conjugations also, no rules 
that could be given would be of much practical utility. The only efiiectaal 
way to attain accuracy and readiness in the conjugation of verbs, is to commit 
the primary parts or the conjugation accurately from the Dictionary. To be 
able to do this as soon as possible, is of great importance to every scholar; 
and it is not a task of so great difficulty as might be supposed. The following li«t 
contains all the simple verbs that vary in the preterite and supine, from the 
general rule. By committing a portion of these to memory every day, to be 
recited with the ordinary lesson, and repeating this exercise in revisals till the 
whole is inwrought into the memory, much future labor will be saved; and 
this can be done in a few weeks, without at all interfering with the regular re* 
citations. When the composition of a verb changes its form^ it is noticed at 
the foot of the page, to which reference is made by numbers.l 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Rule. — ^Verbs of the First Conjugation have dvi in the 
Perfect, and dtum in the Supine : as, 

Amo, amUre, amivi, am&tum, To lave* 

Muto, mut&re, mut&vi, mut&tum, Tochange» 

EXCEPTIONS. 

The Tenses of some Verbs included in the lists of Exceptions are 
also found, especially in the earliest authors, conjugated according to 
the General Rules. The form here given is that which is in common 
use. 



Pres, 

Do,i 
Sto,3 

L&vo, 

Poto 

Jtlvo,* 
Cflbo 
Ddmo, 
S5no,» 



d&re, 
stare, 

lavftre, 

lavSre. 

potare, 

juvare, 
cubare, 
domare, 
sonare, 



Perf. 

dddi, 
stdti, 

lavi, 



potavi. 

juvi, 
cubui, 
domui, 
sonui. 



Sup. 

dfttum, 
stfttum, 
iotum, 
lautum, 
^^avatum, 
i potnm, or 
\ potatum, 
jutum, 
cubitum, 
domltum, 
sonitum, 



To give. 
To stand 

To wash. 



To drink. 

To assist. 
To lie. 
To subdue. 
To sound. 



I CircumdOf to surround; pessundo, to ruin; satisdo, to eive sure 
ty; and venundo, to sell, are conjugated like do. The other Com- 
pounds belong to the Third Conjugation, and have didi in the Perfect, 
and ditum in the Supine : as, ahdo^ abdidi^ abditum, obdBre, to hide 
reddo, reddidi, redditumf to give back. 

3 The Compounds of sto hav^i stiti in the Perfect, and stdtum in 
the Supine: as, consto, consHti, constdtuMj to stand together. Some 
of the Compounds have occasionally fi/i^um in the Supine: as, prcesto, 
prtBfiitif prastitumf or prastdtum^ to stand before, to excel. Adsto^ 
to stand by, insto, to urge on, and resto^ to remain over and above, 
have no Supine. JlntestOy to stand before; circumxto, to stand round; 
insiersto^ to stand between; and supersto, to stand over, have stlti^ in 
the Perfect, and the first two, and probably the others also, want the 
Supine. Disto to be distant, and substo to stand under, have neithet 
Perfect nor Supine. 

' The Supine jadum is doubtful, at the Future Participle is juvo- 
(ftriM. MjUvo has adjQium only, and adjuturus. 

^ In the same manner those Compounds are conjngatied whieh do 
not assume an m: as, aeenboj to lie next to; excHbOf to watch; tn* 
coho, to lie upon; reenbo, to lie down again; seetibo, to lie apart. 
The Compounds which assume an m belong to the Third Conjuga- 
tion, and have ui and itum in the Perfect and Supine: as, ineuaAo, 
incubuif ineubitumf to lie upon. 

* The Future Participle is tondiunu. 
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# 

no,* 

V6tO,7 
Crepo,* 
Mico,9 
Frico,W 



L&bo, 
Nexo, 
PUco" 



/n/. 
tonare, 
"veUre, 
crepare, 
mica re, 
fricare, 
secare. 



Nfico,^* necarCj 



labire, 
nexftre. 
pliearei 



Perf. 

tonaiy 

velui, 

crepui, 

micui, 

fricai, 

secui, 

necavi, or 

necui, 



Svp. 
tonitnm. 
vetUum, 
crepitum, 



frictum, 
sectam, 
necatam, 



To thunder. 

Toforbid, 

To make a noui. 

To glitter. 

To rub. 

To cut. 

To kUl. 

To fall, or faini. 
To bind. 
To/old. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Rule. — Verbs of the Second Conjugation have ui in tilt 
Perfect, and ttum in the Supine : as, 

Moneo, mon^re, monui, monitum, To advise* 

Habeo,^ habere, habui, habitum, To have. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Intransitives which have ui in the Perfect, want the Supine : aSy 
aplendeo, splendui^ to shine ; m&deo, madui^ to be wet. 

The following Intransitives have ui and itum, according to the 
general rule : 

C&leo, to be hot, Coftleo, to grow together. 

C&reo, to uant. * DOleo, to grieve, 

^ Intdno has intondius in the Perfect Participle. 

7 VHto has sometimes vetdvi in the Perfect. 

9 Discr^pOj to dilTer, and incr^po, to chide, have sometimes apt 
and dtum, as well as ui and iturn, Incrtpo has seldom the latter form. 

9 Emico, to shine forth, has emicui, emicaium ; and dimtco, to 
fight, has dimicdvi (rarely dtmcui,) 'dimicdtujn. 

10 Some of the Compounds of frico have the Participles formed 
from the regular Supine in dtum : as, confricdtus^ infricatus, 

11 En^cOf to kill, and internieo, to destroy, have also ui and ectum' 
the Participle of eneco is usually enectut, 

W Duplico, to double, multiphcOf to multiply ; repHco, to unfc' ' 
and tujyplicOj to entreat humbly, have dvi and dtum. The other 
Compounds of plico have either ui and i^»m, or art and dtum : at, 
applieot to apply, applicvi^ applidtumf or applicdvi^ applicdtum, 
Exjolico^ in the sense of explain, has dvi and dtum ; in the sense of 
unjoldy it has tit and Hum. 

1 The Compounds of h&beo change a into t : ax, adhibeo^ adhibui 
adhibitum, to admit ; prohibeOf prohibui, prohibitum^ to forbid. 

14 
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J&ceo to lit, 
JjMBo^toliehid, 
Liceo, to be valued. 
Mdreo. to deserve, 

Pres. Inf, 
Daceo, docere, 
T6neo,* tenere, 

Misceo, miscere, 

Censeo,4 censere, 
Torreo, torrere, 
Sorbeo,* sorbere, 
Timeo, timere, 
Sileo, silere, 
Arceo,* arcere, 
Tftceo,'' tacere, 
Prandeo,8 prandere, 
Video, videre, 
Sedeo,* sedere, 
Strideo, stridere, 
Frendeo, frendere, 
Mordeo,*o mordere, 
Pendeo, pendere, 
Spondeo, spondere, 
Tondeo, tondere, 


Per/. 
docui, 
tenui, 

miscui, 

cen^ui, 

torruij 

sorbui, 

timui, 

siluij 

arcui, 

tacui, 

prandi, 

vidi, 

sedi, 

stridij 

frendi, 

momori 

pepend 

spopon 

totondi 


NOceo, to hurt, 
Pareo, to appear, 
Pl&ceo, to please. 
V&Ieo. to be in health. 

Sup, 

doctum. To teach. 

tent'um, To hold. 
5 mistum, or t^^^,,- 
imixtum, ^^™**- 

censum , To think ,to jitdgt 

tostum. To roast, 

sorptum, To sup. 

To/ear. 

_. — '^- ^- — •» — * 




To drive away. 

To be silent. 

To dine. 

To see. 

To sit. 

To make a noise. 

To gnash the teeth. 

To bite. 

To hang. 

To promise. 

To clip. 


taciturn, 
pransum, 
visum, 
sessum. 


fressum, 
ii, morsum, 
i,^ pensum, 
di, sponsum, 
, tonsum. 



3 The Compounds of lateo want the Supine : as, deliteo, delitui^ 
to lurk ; perlateOj perlatui, to lie hid. 

' The Compounds of t^neo change e into i : as contineo, eontinuif 
contentum^ to hold together. Attineo, to hold ; and pertineo, to be- 
long to, have no Supine ; and ahstineo^ to abstain from, seldom. 

4 Censeo has also census mm in the Perfect, and censitum in the 
Supine, Accenseo^ to reckon with, and percenseOf to recount, want 
tiie Supine ; and recenseo^ to review, has recensum^ and recensitum, 

A jlbsorbeoj to sup up, and exsorbeOf to sup ont, have sometimes 
absorpsif and exsorpsi in the Perfect. The latter, with resorbeo, to 
draw back, has no Supine. 

^ The Compounds of areeo have ttum in the Supine : as, exereeOj 
exercui, exercUum^ to exercise. 

7 The Compounds of tUceo want the Supine : as, conticeo^ c&nti" 
c , to keep silence ; reticeo^ reticuif to remain silent, to conceal. 

* The Participle prafMiM is used in the Active tense of having dined* 

* DesideOj to sit idle, dissideOj to disagree, persideOf to continue, 
pr(Bsideo, to sit before, resideo, to sit down, to rest, and subsideoj to 
subside, want the Supine. 

10 The Compounds of mordeo, pendeo, spondeo, and tondeo, do not 
double the first syllable of the Perfect. See Rule 2. § 80. Imr 
9endeo to overhang, has no Perfect or Supine. 
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Pres, 

Moveo," 

Foveo, 

VOveo, 

Fttveo, 

Cftveo, 

Paveo, 

Ferveo,i3 

Conniveo, 
Deleo, 
•Compleo,i3 

Fleo. 

Neo,' 
Vieo, 
Cieo,i4 

01eo,J« 

Saadeo, 

Rideo, 

M&neo, 

Hasreo, 

Ardeo, 

Tergeo, 

Malceo, 

Malgeo, 

Jtlbeo, 

Indalgeo, 

Torqueo, 

Augeo, 

Urgeo, 

Fulgeo, 

Turgeo, 



Inf. 


Per/. 


Sttp» 


movere, 


xnovi, 


xnotuin, 


fovere, 


f^vi, 


fotum, 


vovete, 


vovi, 


votum. 


favere, 


favi, 


fautum. 


cavere, 


cavi, 


cautum, 


pavere, 


pilvi, 




fervere, 


lerbui, 




connivere, 


connivi or- 


■ixi, 


delere^ 


delevi, 


delelum. 


complere. 


complevi, 


completum. 


flere, 


flevi, 


fletum, 


Dire, 


nevi^ 


netum, 


viere, 


, vie VI, 


vietum, 


ciere, 


(civi,) 


citum. 


olere, 


olui, 


(olitum,) 


suadere, 


suasi, 


suasum, 


ridere, 


risi, 


risum, 


manere, 


mansi, 


mansum. 


heerSre, 


heesi, 


heesaxn. 


ardere, 


arsi, 


arsum, 


tergere, 


tersi, 


tersum, 


mulcere, 


mulsi. 


mulsum. 


mulgere, 


mnlfti, 


5 mulsum, or 
i mulctum. 


jubere, 


JQSSi, 


jussum, 


indalgere, 


indulsi, 


indultum, 


torquere, 


torsi, 


tortum. 


augere, 


auxi, 


auctum, 


nrgere, 


ursi, 




fulgere, 


fulsi, 




targere, 


tursi, 





To move 
To cherish. 
To vow. 
To favour. 
To beware of 
To be afraid. 
To boil. 
To toink. 
To destroy. 
To fill. 
To weep. 
To spin, [*e/. 
To hoop a ve$* 
To stir up. 
To smell. 
To advise. 
To laugh. 
To stay. 
To stick. 
To bum. 
To wipe. 
To stroke. 

To milk. 

To order. 
To indulge. 
To tunst. 
To increase. 
To press. 
To shine. 
To swell. 



11 Verbs in veo undergo a contraction in the Supine. Neuter 
Verbs in veo want the Supine: as, p&veo,pdvif to be afraid. 

^ Fervojfervi, another form of this Verb belonging to the Third 
Conjugation, is used in a few persons, and in the Present Infinitive. 

13 The other Compounds of the obsolete Verb pleo are conjugated 
in the same way: as, expleo, impleo, repleo, suppleo, 

14 Civi is the Perfect of do of the Fourth Conjugation, having 
eilum in the Supine. The Compounds, in the sense of callingj are 
generally conjugated according to this form: as excio^ excUum. 

1' The Compounds of 6leo which retain the sense of the Simple 
Verb have ui and itum: as, obdleo oboluif oholitum^ to smell strong- 
ly. The Compounds which adopt a different signification have 6v% 
and itum: as, ex6leo, exolBvi^ exolitum, to fade; obsfileo, obsoUvi^ 
obsolHum, to grow out of use; in6leo, inolevi, inoUtum, or inolUum^ 
to come into use. Jlbbleo^ to abolish, has aboldvi, abolUum; and 
adbleo, to grow up, to bum, has adolevif adultum. 



leo 
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Lugco, 
Li J ceo, 
Frigeo, 



alirfire, 
lugere, 
lucere, 
frigere, 



alsi, 
luxi, 
luxi^ 
frixi| 



To be cold. 
To mourn. 
To thine. 
To be cold. 



The following Verbs want both Perfect and Supine : 



Atco, to desire. 
Deoseo, to t;row thick, 
FI Lveo, to be yellow, 
Glabreo, to be emooth. 
HdbeOy to be blunt, 
Lacteo, to grow mUky, 



Liveo, to be black and blue, 
Moereo, to be sorrowful, 
Renideo, to thine. 
PoUeo, to bepdwerftd, 
Sc&teo, to flow out. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Perfect and Su* 
pine variously. 



Pres. 
Fftcio," 
J&cio,3 
Aspicio,' 
Allicio, 
Fodio, 
Fiigio, 
Cftpio,* 
Rapio, 
S&pio, 
Capio, 

'p«rio,» 



Inf. 
facdre, 
jacfire, 
aspicdre* 
allicdre, 
foderc, 
fug^re, 
capSre, 
rap6re, 
sap6re, 
cupere, 

par6re, 



10. 

Per/. 
feci, 
jeci, 
aspexl, 
allexi, 
fodi, 
fugi, 
cepi, 
rapai, 
sapuij 
cupivi, 

p6p6ri, I 



Sup. 
factum, 
jactum, 
aspectam, 
allectam, 
fossam, 
fuffitum, 
captam, 
raptum, 

capTtum, 
partam, or 
pari<om. 



To doy to mak$ 

To throw. 

To behold. 

To allure. 

To dig. 

To fly. 

To take. 

To seize 

Totaste^tobewiu, 

To desire. 

To bring forth. 



1 FnciOf when compoanded with a Preposition, changes a into t: 
\s^ aJficiOj affecij affectum^ to aflect. In the other Compoands the a 
is retained. A few Compounds end in/-co, and //cor, and belong to 
the First Conjugation: as, amplif cOy to enlars^e; sacrificOf to sacri- 
fice: gratif cort to gratify; and ludificor, to mock. 

3 The Compounds of jHcio, change a into t: as abjiciOt abjici, ab- 
jectutn. 

^ The Compounds of the obsolete Verbs ep^cio, and l&ciOf have 
ext, and ectum; except eliciOf to draw out, which has elicuif and elu 
eitum, 

* The Compounds of c^pto, rfipio^ and sSpio^ change a into i: as, 
ace pw,ncc pi. acceptum, to receive; abr*pi0j abripuif abreptum, to 
carry off; cons pio^ consipui, to be in one's senses. 

* The Compounds of p&rio have perui and pertum^ and belong to 



the Fourth Conjugation: as, ap^rio. apertre, aperuif apcrtum^ to 
^UriOf to shut, to cover. But compiriOf (which also has a 



open. So opHriOi 
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Free, 


Inf. 


Perf 


Supine, 




Qu&tio,< 


qnatdre, 


(quawi,) 


qnassum. 


To$hdk§, 






UO. 




Acuo, 


acudre, 


acui, 


acutum. 


To sharpen. 


Ar^uO| 


argudre. 


argni, 


argatum, 


ToshoWftoprovf 


Batuo, 


batudre. 


batui, 


batntum, 


To beat. 


Exao, 


exugre, 


cxui. 


exutum, 


To put off clothet. 


Imbuo, 


imbadre, 


imbui, 


imbutum, 


To moistenf to toei 


Intliio, 
Minno, 


indndre, 
minudre. 


indui, 
minui. 


indutum, 
minutum, 


To put on clothes. 
To lessen. 


SpuoJ 


spuSre, 


spui. 


sputum. 


To spit. 


Sutuo, 


stataSre, 


statui. 


statu turn, 


To set J to place. 


Sternao, 


sternudre, 


sternui, 


sternutum, 


To sneeze. 


Sao, 


8u6re, 


8ui, 


sutum. 


To sew, to stitch. 


Tribao, 


tribafire, 


tribui, 


tributum, 


To give, to divide. 


Flao, 


fluSre, 


fluzi. 


fluxum, 


To flow. 


Strao, 


stru6re,. 


struxi, 


structum, 


To build. 


Luo,8 


lucre, 


lui, 


lultum, 


To pay, to imiM. 


Ruo,9 


rufire, 


rni. 


ruitum, 


To rush, tofail. 


M^tnn 


metudre, 

pludre, 

con^rudre, 


metui, 

plui, 

congnii. 




To fear. 
To rain. 
To agree. 


PIuo 




Congruo, 






Ingruo, 


ingrudre, 


ingrui, 




To assail. 




Annuo, '0 


annudre, 


o n n VI 1 




To assent. 


iiaiiui| 

BO 


>. 


BIbo, 


bibfire, 


bibi, 


bibitum. 


To drink. 


Scftbo, 

Lambo, 

Scrlbo, 


scabdre, 
lambdre, 
scribfire. 


scabi, 
Iambi, 
scripsi. 




To scratch. 

To lick. 

To write, [ried. 




scriptum, 


NObo," 


nub§re. 


nupsi, 


nuptum, 


To veil, to bemar^ 


Glubo, 


glubdre, 






To strip, to flay. 



Deponent form in the Present Indicative and Infinitive, comperiar, 
comperiri,) to know a thing for certain, has eompM, campertum ; 
and repirio, to find, has reptri, repertum. 

^ The Compounds of ([uatio take the form cutio, and have cusei 
and cussum: as, concatw, to shake violently, concussi, concussusu 

I Respuo, to spit out, to reject, has no Supine. 

* The Compoands of luo have ntum in the Sapine : as^ abMOf 
ablui, abliitum, to wash away, to purify. 

9 The Compoands of ruo have atum iu the Sapine : as, diruOf 
dirui, dirtUum, to overthrow. Corruo, to fall together, and trmo, 
to rush in furiously, have no Supine. 

10 The other Compounds of the obsolete nuo, as abnuo, to reAite ; 
innuo, to nod with the head ; and renuo, to deny, likewise want the 
Supine, jibnuiturus, Put Participle from abnuo, is found. 

II Nupta sum, another form of the Perfect, is sometimcn used ia 
Btead of nupsL 

^ 14* 
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' 


CO. 




PrtM. 


Inf. 


Perf, 


Supine, 




Dico, 


dicdre, 


dixi, 


dictum, 


To say. 


Duco, 


ducSre, 


duxi, 


ductum, 


To lead. 


Vinco, 


vincdre, 


vici, 


yictum, 


To overcomM, 


Parco,i3 


parcdre, 


J peperci. 
( parsi. 


or i parsum, or 
i parcitum. 


To tpare. 


Ico, 


icSre, 


ici, 


ictam, 


To strike. 


Cresco, 


crescdre, 


crevi, 


cretum. 


To grow. 






SCO. 




Nosco" 


noscfire, 


nSvi, 


ndtnm, 


To know. 


Quiesco, 


qoiescdre, 


quieyi, 


quietum, 


To rest. 


Scisco, 


sciscfire, 


scivi, 


scitum, 


To ordain. 


Suesco, 
Pasco, *4 


suescSre, 


suSvi, 


suetum, 


To be aceustomed. 


pascSre, 


pavi, 


pastum, 


Tofeed, 


Disco, 


discdre, 


didlci, 




To learn. 


Pnji(*rk 


poscfire. 


poposci, 




To demands 


& \iif\t\t y 




GUsco,i« 


gliscdre, 






To glitter f to grow. 










4 


DO. 




Accendo, 


accendSre, 


accendi] 


accensum. 


To kindle. 


Cudo, 


cadSre, 


cudi, 


cusum. 


To forge. 


Befendo, 


defenddre, 


defendi, 


defeDsnm, 


To defend. 


Edo,i« 


edfire, 


edi, 


esum, 


To eat. 


Mando, 


manddre, 


mandi, 


mansum, 


To chew. 


Prehendoi 


prehendSre 


, prebend 


i, prehensum, 


To take hold qf. 


Scando, 


scanddre, 


scandi, 


scansum. 


To climb. 


Bivido, 


dividdre, 


divisi, 


diyisum, 


To divide. 


Rado. 
Claudo," 


radere, 


rasi, 


rasum, 


To shave. 


clauddre, 


clausi, 


clausum, 


To close. 


Plaudo, 18 


plaudSre, 


plausi, 


plausum, 


To applaud. 


Lado, 


ludSre, 


liisi. 


iusum, 


To play. 



13 The form parsi and parcitum is seldom used. 

^ The Fut. Part, is noscitarus from noscitunif the old form of the 
Supine. Agnosco^ to own, has agnovi, agnitum; Rnd eognoseo, to 
know, has cogndvi, cognitum. 

14 CompescOy to feed together, to restrain ; and dispeseOf to sepa- 
rate, have compeecuif Rnddispescui, without the Supine. 

lA FatiscOf to be weary, likewise wants both Perfect and Supine ; 
?<nd also all Inceptive Verbs, unless when they adopt the Tenses of 
their Primitives : as, ardesco; to grow hot, arsiy arsum. ' § 88. Obs. 4 

1^ All the Compounds of ido are conjugated in the same manner 
except com^(2o, to eat up, which has comesum, or comestum in the 
Supine. See 83. 9. 

17 The Compounds of claudo change au into u : as, conclndo, eon* 
ejfitt, cOficZusu7/i, to conclude. Circumclaudo is found in Caesar. 

IB The Compounds of plaudo, except ap- and cireum^plamio 
change au into o : as, explodo, expldsij explosumf to reject. 
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Pres 


Inf, 


Per/. 


Sup. 




Prudo, 


traddre, 


trusi, 


trusum, 


To thrutt. 


Lsedo, W 


laedSre, 


Isesi, 


laesam, 


To hurt. 


Rodo, 


rodfire, 


rSsi, 


rSsam, 


To gnaw. 


Vftdo,a> 


vadere, 






Togo, 


Cedo, 


ceddre, 


cessi, 


cessam. 


To yield. , 


Pando, 


pandSre, 


pandi| 


^ passam, or 
( pan sum, 


To open. 


Fundo, 


funddre. 


fadi, 


fusum. 


TopourforiK 


Scindo, 


BcindSre, 


scidi, 


scissum. 


To cut. 


Findo, 


finddre, 


fidi, 


fissum, 


To cleave. 


Tundo,2i 


tundSre, 


tatadi, 


^ tunsum, or 
i tusum. 


To beat. 


Cado» 


eadSre, 


cecidi, 


c&sum, 


To/all. 


Caedo« 


cseddre, 


ceddi, 


cssam, 


Tocut,iokUl. 


TeDdo,24 


tendSre, 


tetendi, 


s tensum, or 
l tentum, 


To stretch 


Pendo, 


pendSre, 


pependi, 


pensum, 


To hang. 


Credo, 3* 


credere, 


credidi, 


creditum, 


To believe. 


Vendo, 


vendSre, 


vendidi. 


venditum, 


To nell. 


Abscondo^ 


abscondSre ,abscondi, 


abscondltom 


, To hide. 


Strido, 


stridere. 


stridi, 




To creak. 


Rudo. 
SidoM 


rudSre, 


nidi, 




To bray at an Mf . 


sidSre, 


8ldi, 




To sink down. 








GO. 




Cingo, 


cingSre^ 


cinxi, 


cinctam, 


To surround. 



19 The Compounds oVlado change a into t : as, allidoj allisi^ allU 
turn, to dash against. 

^ The Compounds of vado hare the Perfect and Supine : as, 
evddOy evasif evasunij to escape. 

31 The Compounds of tundo have tadi, and tnsum : as, contundo, 
to bruise, contiidij contUsum, See § 80, Rule 2. Some of the 
Compounds have also, a Perfect Participle formed from tunsum: as, 
obtunsuSf and retunsus^ from obtundo, and retundo. 

S3 The Compounds oVcddo, want the Supine : as, acetdo, accidi, to • 
happen; except incido,incidi, incdsumf to fall in; occido^ ocddi, qc» 
casum, to fall down; and recido, recidij recdsum, to fall back. 

3* The Compounds of ca>d0f change « into t: as, accido, accidi, 
accisum, to cut about; dectdo^ decidi, dedsum, to cut off. 

3* The Compounds of tetido have generally tentum in the Supine, 
except extendo, to stretch out, and ostendo, to show, which have also 
tensum; the latter, almost always. 

35 The other Compounds of do which belong to the Third Conju- 
gation have sX'&odfdi, and dttumi as, condo, condtdi, condilum, to 
build. Abscondo has sometimes abscondidi. See page 156, Note 1. 

36 The Compounds of sido^ adopt the Perfect and Supine otsedf^ 
as, consldo, considi^ consessum, to sit down. 
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Prta, 

Jun&ro, 

Lingo, 

MuQ&ro, 

Plnago, 

R6go,27, 

Stinguo,^ 

Sugo, 

T6go, 

TingaOj 

t^nguo, 

Surgo, 

Pergo, 

8tringO| 

Ffngo, 

Pingo, 

Frango,» 

Ago,«> 

Tango, 
L#i3ro,3i 
Pungo,»3 

Pango,^ 



Inf. 

flig^re, 

jungCre, 

lingSre, 

mungdre, 

plangdre, 

regfire, 

stinguere, 

sug^re, 

tegire, 

tinsru^Sre, 

ungudre, 

surgdre, 

pergSre, 

stringdre, 

fingdre, 

pingdre, 

frangSre, 

agfire, 

tangSre, 

leefire, 

punsr^re, 

pangdre, 



Perf. 

flixi, 

junxi, 

linxl, 

munxij 

planxi, 

rexi, 

stinxi, 

suxi| 

texi, 

tinxi, 

unxi, 

surrexi, 

perrcxi, 

6trinxi| 

finxi^ 

pinxi, 

fregi, 

egi, 

teUgiy 

legf, 

puptigi, 

panxi, 



8up. 

flictum, To dash, 

junctuni; To join, 

linctum, To lick, 

munctum, To wipe the no9€. 



planctam, 

rectum, 

stinetum, 

snetam, 

tectum, 

tinctum, 

unctum, 

surrectum, 

perrectum, 

strictum, 

fictum, 

pictum, 

fractum, 

actum, 

tactum, 

lectum, 

punctum, 

pactum, 



To beat. 
To rule. 
To dash out. 
To suck. 
To cover* 
To dip. 
To anoint. 
To rise. 
Togoforwata 
To bind, 
Tofei^n, 
To patnt. 
To break, 
TodOftodriv$ 
To touch. 
To gather, to read 
To prick. 
To drive in. 



36 The Compounds oC fligo are conjugated in the same way, excepi 
profligOf to dash down, which is a regular Verb of the First Conja* 
gation. 

^ The Compounds of rUgo change e into t .* as, dirigo, direxi,du 
rectum, to direct; corrigo, correxi, correctum, to correct 

38 Stinguo, tinguOf and unguo, are also written stingo, tingo, ungo. 

^ The Compounds of frango and tango change a into t: as, eon^ 
fringo, confrigi, confractum, to break to pieces; attingo, attigi, ai» 
tactum, to touch gently. 

*0 CircumdtiO, to drive round; per&go, to finish; and coago, (con- 
tracted cdgo,) to collect, retain the a; the other Compounds change a 
into t: as, abfgo, abigi, abactum, to drive away. Dcgo (for deiigo,) to 
live, to dwell; prodieo, to lavish or squander; SinAsat&go, to be busy, 
want the Supine. JSmhigo, to doubt, has neither Perfect nor Supine. 

81 L^go, when compounded with ad, per, prat, re, and sub, retains 
the e; as, all6go, to choose. The other Compounds change e into t : 
as, colligo, to collect. JHligo, to love; intelligo, to understand, and 
negligo, to nevlect, have, exi and ectum, Negligo has sometimes 
negligi in the Perfect. 

^3 The Compounds of fmngo have punxi in the Perfect : as eom^ 
jaungo, to sting, compunxi, compunctum. Repungo, to prick again, 
nas repupttgi, and repunxi. 

83 Pango, in the sense of to bargain has pepigi; the Present is 
rarely used in this meaning; but instead of it paciscor is commonly 
employed. The Compounds which change a into t have p^gi, and 
pactum : as, compingo, to fasten together, cornpigi, compactum. Op 
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Prts, 

Spargo,^^ 
Wergo, 
Tersro, 
Figo, 

Frigo, 

Vergo, 
Clq.ago, 
NingOy 
Angb, 



Trtho, 

V6ho, 

MejoM 



Inf. 

spargdre, 
mergdrci 
tergSre, 
figere, 

frigSre, 

"vergfire, 
clangSre, 
niDgere, 
angdre, 



trahdre, 
Teh^re, 
mej^re, 



Perf. 

sparsi, 
mersi, 
tersi, 
fixi, 

frixi, 



clanxi, 

ninxii 

anxiy 



8upin9* 

Bparsnm, 
mersunii 
tersanii 
fixunii 
^ frixum, or 



HO. 



traxii 
vexi, 
minxi, 



tractunii 
vectam, 
mictooiy 



LO. 



Consfllo, 
Alo, 

Antecello,^ 

Pello, 

Fallo,88 

Vello» 
Sallo, 
Psailo, 
ToUo« 



coldre, 
consul^Sre, 

alSre, 

molSre, 

antecelldre, 

pelldre, 

falldre, 

vellfire, 

salldre, 

psalldre, 

toUdre, 



! 



coloi, 
eonsiiliii, 

alai, 

moltti, 

antecellai, 

pepttli, 

fefelli, 

yelli, or Yulsi, 

salli, 

psalli, 

snstolif 



calUnn, 
consaltam, 
alltum, or 
altam, 
moUtam, 

pulsunii 
fatoanii 
'vulsum, 
taisum, 

Bublfttum, 



Tomtad. 
Todij^ttopitmgs 
ToiMpt. 
Tofix. 

To/ry, 

To lie towards 
To sound a truwh 
To MOW. [pd. 
To vex. 



To draw. 

To carry. 

To make water. 



Totm.tohUMU 
To eoneult. 



To nauriekm 

To grind. 
To exed. 
To drive 
To deceive. 
To pull. 
Tosalt.l 
To play OH 
To lift up. 



pangOf to fasten to, has also p€gi and pactum. Of the other Com* 
poands which retain a, the Perfect and Supine are not found. 

*^ The Compoands of tpargo change a into e : as, aepergo, aepit* 
ei, aepereumf to besprinkle. 

^ Mingo is also used as the Present of minxi. 

M C6lOf when compounded with 06, changes o, intoii; oceolo, to 
bide. jSccdlo, to dwell near, and circumc6lOf to dwell round, have 
no Supine. 

S7 The other Compounds of the obsolete cello likewise want tlta 
Stfpine ; except percellOf perculi, perculeum, to strike, to astonish. 
ReceUo likewise wants the Pe^ect. 

w Refdloj refellif to confute, wants the Supine. 

^ VellOf when compounded with de, dif or per, has usually velli 
in the Perfect. The other Compounds take either form indifferently. 

«> Attollo anl eniollOj to raise up, have no Perfect or Supine of 
their own j but those of affiro and eff roy which agree with them ia 
meaning, are sometimes assigned to them 
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Prta 

FrCffio, 

GSmOy 

Vomo, 

Trfimo, 

Demo, 

PrCmo, 

Sumo, 

Como. 

Emo,« 

Prdmo,^ 



p6no, 

Gigno. 

Cftno,*3 

Temno,** 

Sperno, 

Slerno« 

8ino, 

Lino, 

Cerno,^ 



Carpo,*'*' 

CI^po, 

Repo, 

Scalpo, 

Sculpo^ 

Serpo, 



Inf. 

fremSre, 

gem3re, 

Tomdre, 

tremor e, 

demure, 

promSre, 

sumSre, 

comSre, 

em6re, 

premdre, 



pondre, 

gignfire, 

candre, 

temndre, 

sperndre, 

sterniSre, 

sin6re, 

linSre, 

cem&re, 



carpfirc, 

clepdre, 

rcp6re, 

seal pe re, 

scuIpSre, 

serpSre, 



MO. 

Perf. 

fremui, 

gemui, 

Yomui. 

tremui, 

dempsi. 

prompsi, 

sumpsi, 

compsi, 

emi, 

pressi| 



Sup, 

fremitmn, 
gemitum, 
Tomitum, 



NO. 



p6sui, 
genui, 
cecini, 



demptum, 

promptam, 

sumptum, 

comptum, 

emptum, 

pressum, 



positum, 
genitum, 
canttun, 



sprevl, spretum, 

stravi, stratum, 

siTi, or sii, situm, 

livi, or levi, litum, 

crSvi, cretam, 



PO, QUO. 



carpsi, 

depsi, 

repsi, 

scalpsi, 

sculpsi, 

serpsi, 



carptnm, 

cleptum, 

reptum, 

scalptum, 

Bculptum, 

serptum, 



To ragBf to 
To groan. 
To vomit. 
To tremble. 
To take airoy. 
To bring out. 
To take, 

Todeckf todrtu 
To buy. 
To preu. 



To viae: 
To beget. 
To ting. 
To despite. 
To disdain 
To lay flat 
To permit. 
To anoint. 
To see, to deen$ 



To pluck. 
To steal. 
To creep. 
To engrave. 
To carvt. 
To creep. 



^^ DemOf promo f and sumo, are Compounds of emo. The other 
Compounds change. e into t, and are conjugated like the Simple Verb: 
5S, adimOf adimt, ademptum, to take away. 

^ The Compounds oCprihno change e into t: as, eomprimo, comr 
pressi, compressum, to press together. 

^3 The Compounds of c&no have cinui, and centum ; as, coneino, 
concinuif concentum, to sing in concert. Of accino, to sing to, and 
inter cino, to sing between, or during, no Perfect or Supine is found. 

^ Contemno, to despise, has contempsi, contemgftum. 

4^^ Constemo and extemo, when they signify to nlarm, are regnfair 
Verbs of the First Conjugation. The other Compounds are conju- 
gated like ff/erno : as, insternOf iristrdvi, instrdtumy to spread upon. 

^ The Perfect crivi is used in the sense of to declare one's self 
heir, or enter on an inheritance. In the sense of •eeing^ cemo his 
properly neither Perfect nor Supine. 

*f The Compounds of carpo change a into e: ns, diseerpo di$ 
eerpsi^ discerptum, to tear in pieces. 
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Prei. 
Strdpo, 
Rampo, 
Coquo, 
Linqno,^ 



Qaaro,^ 

T6ro, 

Verro, 

Uro, 

CurrOjW 

Gdro, 

Ftiro," 
SSro,«3 



ArcessO) 

Capesso, 

Facesso, 

Lacesso, 

Viso, 

Incesso, 

Depso, 



Inf. 
strepJSre, 
rumpdre, 
coq afire, 
linqudre, 



qnsrfire, 

terSre, 

verrtre, 

tirdrei 

currfire, 

gerdre, 

furCre, 

serfire, 



arcessSre, 

capessdre, 

facessdre, 

lacessfire, 

visfire, 

incessSre, 

depsfire, 



Flecto, 

Plecto, 

Necto, 

Pecto, 

M6to, 

P6lo, 



flectfire, 

plectfire, 

nectfire, 

pectfire, 

melSre, 

petdre, 



Per/. 
Btrepui, 
rupi, 
coxi^ 
liqui| 



Sup. 
Btrepimm, 
mptumi 
coctam. 



Pinso, pinsSre, } 



RO 

qnaslvi, 

trivi, 

verri, 

ussi, 

cueurri, 

gessi, 

SO. 

arcessivi, 

capessivi, 

facesnyi, 

lacessivi| 

visi, 

incessi, 

depsui, 

pinsui, or 
pinsi, 



qntesitum, 

tntum, 

yersum, 

uetnin, 

cursum, 

gestum, 

sfttum, 



arcessitum, 
capessitum, 
facessitam, 
lacessitaaii 



depstum, 
pinsum, 
pistum, or 
pinsUum, 



TO. 

flexi, 

plexi&plexui. 
nexi & nexui, 
pexi & pexnii 
messui, 
petivi, 



flexiim, 

plexam, 

nexam, 

pexum, 

messam, 

petltum, 



To make 
To break 
To boU. 
To leave. 



To seek. 

To wear. 
To tweep. 
To bum. 
To run. 
To carry. 
To be mad, 
Toeow, 



To call, or eenA 
To take, I for. 
To do, go avfay. 
To provoke. 
To go to vUii. 
To attack. 
To knead. 

To bake. 



To bend. 
To plait. 
To tie or knU, 
To dreesy or 
To reap, [comb. 
To eeek. 



^ The Compounds of linquo have lictum in the Supine : as, re/tii« 
quo, reliqui, relictum, to forsake ; so ddinquo, to fail, 

^ The Compounds of quaro change a into t: as, aequiro, aeqm 
Hvi, aequintum, to acquire. 

M Curro, when compounded with circum, re, tub, and trans, sel 
dom takes the reduplication. The other Compounds sometimes take 
the reduplication, and sometimes not. 

^^ See § 84. 4. 

^ The Compounds of sHro which retain the sense of planting and 
sowing, have sevi and sttum : as, consHro, consivi, consUum, to plant 
together. Those which adopt a different signification have serui and 
eertum: as, assSro, asserui, assertum, to claim. The latter class of 
Compounds properly belongs toths old verb stw, to knit, to plait 
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Prt8. 

Mitto 

Verio," 

Sterto, 

Vivo, 

Solve, 

Volvo, 

Tcxo, 



FOURTH CONJUGATION 
Rule.— -Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation have Ivi in tba 
Perfect, and Hum in the Supine : as, 



Inf. 


Per/. 


Sup. 




mitt^re, 


mlsi, 


mipsuin, 


TesewL 


vertdrc, 


verti, 


versuni; 


To turn. 


strrtfere, 


stertui, 




To snortm 


siitftre, 


sUti, 


st&tum, 


To atop. 




VO, 


XO. 




viv«re, 


vixi, 


victum, 


To live. 


solvere, 


solvi, 


solutum, 


To loae. 


volvftrc, 


volvi, 


Tolutum, 


To roll. 


tex^re, 


texai, 


textam, 


Totoeavt. 



Pres. 


Inf. 


Perf. 


Sup. 




Audio, 


audlre, 


audivi. 


auditum. 


To hear. 


Munlo, 


manire, 


munivi, 


munitum, 


Toforty^ 






EXCEPTIONS. 




8in?n]tio, 


siugultire, 


singultlvi, 


singuUum, 


Toeob. 


Sepdlio, 


sepelire, 


sepelivi, 


sepuhum, 


To bury. 


Venio, 


venire, 


veni, 


ventum. 


To come. 


Vcneo,! 


venire. 


venii, 


w 


To be eold. 


S&lio,3 


salire,' 


salnl, or salii, Milium, 


To leap. 


Amicio, 


amicire. 


K amicui, or 
i amixi, 


amictum, 


To clothe. 


Vincio, 


vinclre. 


vinxi, 


vincium. 


To tie. 


Sancio, 


sandre, 


( 8anxi, or 
i eancTvi, 


( sanctum, or 
\ sand turn. 


To ratify. 


Cambio, 


camb're, 


campsi, 


campsum, 


To change mo 


Scpio, 


sepire. 


sepsi, 


septum, 
( haustum, or 
i bausum. 


To encloae.lney 


Haario, 


haurire, 


bausij 


To draw out. 


Sentio, 


sentire. 


senffi, 


sensum, 


To feel. 


Rauclo, 


raudre, 


rausi, 


rausum. 


To be hoaree. 


8arcio, 


fardre. 


sarsi, 


sartum, 


To mendf or re 










Ipair, 



M The Compounds of verto are conjugated in tbe same manner, 
except rereWor, to return, \rhich is often used as a Deponent Verb; 
and divertor to turn aside, and prterertor, to outrun, which are like> 
wise Deponent, but want tbe Perfen Participle. 

M Siefo, to stand still (a neuter ^crb,) has neither Perfect nor Sa» 
pine. The Compounds have etHi and etitum : as, aesietOj aetiti^ «•> 
titum, to stand by. But these are seldom found in the Supine. 

1 For tbe Conjucation of veneo, see pasre 173. 

3 The Componn Is ofsalio have generally <i7ut, sometimes tilii. or 
•t'/ivt, in tbe Perfect, and tultum in the Supine: as, tranailiOf traneu 
imif tran^ii, or traneUHiy, traneultum, to leap over. MeuUum, eir 
eumuliUM, aad proeuUumt are scarcely ued. 
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F«rci9,^' fardre, farsi, fartum, To er^m» 

Fuicioi falcire, falsi, faltum, To prop. 

Ffirio, ferire Toitrtk§. 

The fo.k't ikiag Verbs have the Perfect formed regularly, but waat' 
the Sapikc : 

Ceeeutio, to 6< dim-tigkted. Gestio. to $hoto one** joy by thi 
Dementio, to be mad, gestures of the body, 

Fer'xsio, to be fierce. Ineptio, to play the fool, 
GLocio, to cluck ae a hen. 

For Desiderative Verbs which belong to this Conjugatioi^ see 
( 88. 3. 



§ 82, LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS IRREGULAR IN 
THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

PvLE. — ^Deponent and common verbs form the per« 
feet participle in the same manner as if the active voice ex- 
isted, § 72. Obs. 3. 

To this rule there are no exceptions in the First con- 
jugation. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE SECOND CONJUGATION 

Reor, rSri, r&tus, To think. 

Misereor, 1 miserSri, misertus, To pity. 

F&teor,3 fateri, fassas, To confete, 

Medeor, mederi, To heal. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

L&bor, labi, lapsus. To slide, 

Ulciscor^ ulcisci, ultus, To revenge, 

Utor, Qti, Clsus, To use. 

Loquor,' loqui, loquutus, To speak, 

Sdqaor, sequi, sequutas. To follow, 

Qu^ror, queri, questus. To complain, 

s The Compounds of farcio change a into e : as, refer do f rtf$r$L 
refertum, to fill up. 

1 Misereor has also miseritus in the Perfect Participle. 

* The Compounds of f&teor chans^e a into i, and have /ettut.* at, 
eonfiteor, confessusj to confess. Diffiteor^ to deny, wants the Perf, 
Participle. 

s Ldquor and siquor have likewise loetUut and seeutus in the Per* 
feet Participle 

16 
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Nitor,4 

Paeiseor. 

Grtdior, 

Proficiscor, 

Nanciscor, 

Pfttior, 

Apiscor,' 

Comminiscor; 

Fruor, 

Obliviscor, 

Expergiscor, 

MOrior,® 

NascorJ 

Orior,8 



ZRaSGULAR VERBS. 


niti, 


nlsus, or niznSi 


pacisci, 


pactus, 


gradi, 


gressus, 


proficisci, 


profectus, 


nancisd, 


nactuB, 


pati, 


passus, 


apiscij 


aptus, 


commmisci, 


commentus, 


frui, 


fraitns, or fractus, 


oblivisci, 


oblitus, 


expergisci, 


ezperrectas, 


mori, 


mortuns, 


nasci, 


n&tus, 


oriti, 


ortns, 
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To strive. 
To bargain. 
To go, 

Togoa^ouTWtf 
To obtain. 
To mffer. 
To get. 
To aetfise , 
To enjoy ^ 
To forget. 
To awake. 
To die. 
To be bom, 
Toriee, 



The following Verbs want the Perfect Participle : 



Defetiscor, -i, to be weary. 
Irascor, -i, to be angry. 
Liquor, -i, to melt. 



Reminiscor, -i, toremember. 
Ringor, -i, to grin like a dog. 
Vescor, -i, to feed. 



EXCEPTIONS IN THE FOURTH CONJUGATION 

Mdtior, metlri, mensus, Tomeaewe, 

Ordior, ordiri, orsas, To begin, 

Experior, experiri, expertus, To try, . 

Opperior, opperiri, opertas, To wait 



^ 83. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irrxgulaii Verbs are those in which some of the secon- 
dary parts are not formed from the primary, according to the 
rules for regular verbs. 

■ ■ ^^— ^^^-i^ 

4 Nitorf when compounded with eon^ tn, ob, re, sub, has nixtu 
oAener than nietis. Adnitor^ to lean to, has either indifferently. 
Enttor^ in the sense of to bring forth^ generally takes enixa in the 
Participle. 

^ jSdipiscor and indipUcorj to obt&in, have adeptue and indeptue, 

^ Morior seems to have originally belonged to the Fourth Conjuga- 
tion. The Infinitive moriri occurs in Plautus and Ovid ; and mori- 
mur, with the penult long, is also ft>und. The Imperatiye is marire. 
This verb, with naecor and ortor, has iturtie in the Fut. Part.: as 
moritfiruSf naecUunUf oriturus. 

7 Naecor is Passive in signification, but has no active voice 

8 Orior has orire, and always oriritur in the Imperfect Subjim» 
tive, according to the Fourth Conjugation. Likewise in the Com- 
pounds adorirttur^ exoriritur; and not adoreritur, exoreritur. The 
Present follows the Third, though oriris and oritur , with the penult 
long, are also found. 
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The irregular verbs are six ; namely, sum^ eo, gueo, voio^ 
fero, diidjio* Their compounds are irregular, also. 

Sum has been already inflected, § 54. After the same 
manner are inflected its compounds, ad; ab^, de^ inter- j oh-, 
pr<B'<f sub', supersum; as, adsurriy adesse, adfui, &c. Insum 
wants the preterite. 

1 Prosum, to do good, inserts d where the simple verb 
begins with e. It is inflected thus. 

Prosum, prodesse, profui, To do good. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

pR. Prosum, prodes, prodest, prosiimus, prodestis, prosunt. 
lup. Prod-eram, -eras, -erat, -erftmus, -er&tis, -erant. 

Perf. Profu-i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, < ' , ' 

Plup. Profu-eram, -eras, -erat, -er&mus, -er&tis, -erant. 
FuT. Prod-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erunt. 
F. P. Profu-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. , 

Pr£s. Pro-sim, -sis, -sit, -simus, -sitis, -sint. 
Imp. Prod-essem, -esses, -esset, -essSmus, -essStis, -essent. 
Perf. Profu-erim, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Plup. Profii-issem, -isses, -isset, -issSmus, -issStis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. 2. Prod-es, or prod-esto, 2. Prod-este, or prod-estote, 
3. Prod-esto; 3. Pro-sunto. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Prod-esse, Fut. Esse pro-futtirus, -a- urn, 

Perf. Pro-fuisse, F. P. Fuisse pro-futOrus, -a, -unu 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pro-futiirus,-a, -um. 



2. Possum is compounded of potis^ " able," and sumt ** I 
am." It is thus inflected. 

Possum, posse, potui, I can, lam able. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Poftsum, potes, potest; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
Imp. Pot-eram, -eras, -erat, -er&mus, -er&tis, -erant. 

Pekp. Potu-i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, \ '^^^^^ 

' ' ( or -fire, 

Plup. Potu-eram,-eras, -erat, -er&mus, -er&tis -erant. 
FuT. Pot-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erunt. 
F. P. Potu-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Pos-sim, -sis, -sit, -simus, -sitis, -sint. 

Imp. Pos-sem, -ses, -set, -sSmus, -sStis, -sent. 

Perp. Potu-erim, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Plup. Potu-issem, -isses, -isset, -issSmus, -issStis, -issent. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Posse. Perp. Potuisse, the rest wanting. 

3. Eo, ire, ivi, itum, Togo. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Eo, is, it; imus, itis, eunt. 

Imp. Ibam, ibas, ibat; ib&mus, ibatis, ibant. 

Per. Ivi, ivisti, ivit^ ivimus, ivistis, ivSruntorivSre. 

Plu. Iveram,iveras,iverat; iver&mus,iverSLtis,iverant. 

FuT.Ibo, ibis, ibit; ibimus, ibitis. ibunt.' 

F. P. Ivero, iveris, iverit ; iverimu8,iveritis, ir erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

pR. Eam, eas, eat; e^mus, e^tis, eant. 

Imp. Irem, ires, iret; irSmus, iretis, irent. 

Per. Iverim, iveris, iverit; iverimus, iveritis, iverint. 

Plv. Ivissem, ivisses, ivisset ; iviss^mus, ivissStis, ivissent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

« 

FuT. Esse ittlrus,-a, -um« 
F. P. Fuisse ittlrus, -a, -uni. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDS. SUPINE& 

Pr. lens, Gen, euntis. Eundum. I. Itunu 

FuT. ItQrus, -a, -um« Eundi, &;c. 2. Itu. 
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The compounds of Eo are conjugated after the same man- 
ner; dd-j db-y ez', cO'f zn-, inter-, oh-y red', sulh, p?r-, 
jnas', ante-, prdd-eo; only in the perfect, and the tenses 
Ibrmed from it, they are usually contracted ; thus, Adeo, adtrtj 
adii, seldom adlvi, adttum, to go to ; perf. Adiiy adiisti, 
or adtstiy &c. adieram, adierim, &c. So likewise veneo, 

veniiy , to he sold, (compounded oiveToim and eo.) But 

AMBio, -ire, 'Ivi, -Itunij to surround, is a regular verh of 
the fourth conjugation. 

Eo, like other neuter verbs, is often rendered in English 
under a passive form ; thus, it, he is going ; Ivit, he is gone ; 
iverat, he was gone; iverit, he may be gone, or shall be 
gone. So, venit, he is coming ; vEnit, he is come ; vine' 
rat, he was come, &c. In the passive voice these verbs for 
the most 'part are used only impersonally ; as, itur ah illo, 
he is going ; ventum est ah illis, they are come. We find 
some of the compounds of eo, however, used personally ; as, 
pericula adeuntur, — are undergone. Cic. Libri sihylUni 
aditi sunt, — were looked into. Liv. Flumen pedthus trans' 
iri potest, Cses. InimiciticB suheantur. Cic. 

Queo, I can, and Nequeo, I cannot, are conjugated the 
same way as eo ; only they want the imperative ana the ge- 
runds ; and the participles are seldom used. 

4. Volo, velle, volui, To taillf to be willing, to wish, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

pR. V61-0, vis, vult ; voliimus, vultis, volunt. 
Imp. Vol-ebam, -ebas, -ebat; -6b&mus, -gbatis, -6bant. 

Per. Volu-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, | I^.g^J 

Flu. Volu-eram,-eras, -erat; -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 
FuT. Vol-am, -es, -et; -6mus, -6tis, -ent. 
F. P. Volu-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Velim, velis, velit; velimus, velitis, velint. 
[mp. Vellem, velles, vellet; vellemus, velletis, vellent. 
Per. Volu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Plu. Volu-issem,-isses, -isset; -issSmus, -issStis, -issent 

15* 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 

Pk. Velle. Perf. Voluisse. Paes. Velens. 



5. Nolo, nolle, nolui. To be unwilling. \From non volo.'] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
pR. N6lo, non-vis, non-vult;nolumu8,non-vultis,nolunt. 
Imp. Nol-ebam, -Cbaa, -Cbat, -ebamus,-Sb&tls, -Cbant, 

Per. Nolu-i, -isti, -it 5 -imus, -istis, < ^ g^.^^ 

Plu. Nolu-eram,-eras, -erat; -eramus, -er&tis, -erant 
FuT. Nol-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

F. P. Nolu-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -entis, -erint 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Nolim, nolis, nolit; nolimus, nolitis, nolint. 
Imp. Nollem, nolles, noUet; noll6mus, noll6tis, noUent. 
Per. Nolu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 
Plu. Nolu-issem,-isses, -isset; -issemus, -issetis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

p ( Noli or { nolite or Pr. Nolle. Pr. Nolens. 

*• ( Nolito. ( nolitOte. Per. Noluisse. The rest wanting. 



6. Malo, malle, malui. To he more willing. \Magis voloJ\ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. M&l-o, mavis, mavult ; malumus, mavultis, malunt. 

Imp. Mal-ebam, -ebas, -ebat; -eb&mus, -Sbatis, -Sbant. 

Per. Malu-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, J ' _gj.g 

Plu. Malu-eram, -eras, -erat; -er&mus, -ertitis, -erant. 
Fttt. Mal-am, -es, -et; -6mus, -6tis, -ent 
F. P. Malu-ero, -eris, -erit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Malim, malis, malit ; malimus, malitis, malint 
Imp. Mallem, malles, mallet ; mallSmus, malleiis, mallent. 
Per. Malu-erim, -eris, -erit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 
Plu. Malu-issem,-isses, -isset ; -issemus, -issetis, -issent 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Malle. Per. Maluisse. The rest not used. 
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?• Fero, ferrc, tuli, latum. To carry ^ to hrtngj or suffer* 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

Pr. Fero, fers, fert ; ferimus, fertis, fenint. 

Imp. Fer-ebam, -ebas, -ebat ; -Sb&mus, -Sb&tis, -Sbant* 

Per. Tul-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, < " - ' 

' (or -ere* 

Plu, Tul-eram, -eras, -erat; -er&mus, -eratis, -erant. 

Fut. Fer-am, -es, -et; -Smus, -6tis, -ent. 

F. p. Tul-ero, -eris, -erit 5 -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fer-am, -as, -at; -gmus, -atis, -ant* 

Imp. Fer-rem, -res, -ret 5 -r^mus -r6tis, -rent. 

Per, Tul-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Plu. Tul-issem, -isses, -is set ; -iss^mus, -issStis, -issent. 

_ IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Fer, or ferto, ferto ; ferte, or fertSte, ferunto, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Ferre. Fut. Esse laturus, -a, -um. 

Per. Tulisse. F. P. Fuisse laturus, -a, -um. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Pr. Ferens. N. Ferejidum, 1. Latum. 

Fut. Laturus, -a, -um. G. Ferendi, &c. 2. Latu. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Feror, ferri, latus. • To be brought. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr F«ror, 1 SHTerre l^c*"*"^* ferlmur, ferimlni, feruntur 

Imp Fer-ebar, \ -©bans > .gi^^^r. .gbamur, -Sbamlni, -Sbantar. 
' i or -ebare, ) 

Per. Latas sum, or fui, latus es, or fuisti, Sec. 

Plu. Latus Cram, or fufiram, latus Sras, or fuSras, &c. 

Fut. Ferar, \ ©r'^ferere \ ^^^^^^^ '> ^^^o^^* fero mini, fereatnr. 
F P. Latus fuSro latus fudris, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
P» Fcrar, | (^"TeraVe, \ ^^^^^^ J feramur, ferftmini, ferantur. 

illBITCriS Of ) 
ferrere s ^•^"®^^r;ferremur,ferremiiii,ferrciitiif 

Per. Latus sim, or fudrim, latas sis, or fu§ris, &c. 
Plu. Latus essem, or fuissem, latus esses, or fuisses, &c« 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Ferre, or fertor, fertor ; ferimini, feruntor. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 

pR. Ferri. Per. Latus, -e, -um. 

Per. Esse, or fuisse latus, -a, -um. Fut. Ferendus, -a, -um. 
Fi7T. Latum iri. 

In like manner are conjugated the compounds of fero ; as, 
afferOf attuli,alldtum ; auferOy abstuli^ ablStum; differo^ 
distuli, dildtum; confero, coniuli, colldtum; inferOy irUUli^ 
illdtum; offerOy obfUli, bhldtum ; tfftro^ extHlh eldtunu 
So, circum-i pcr-y trans-, de-y pro-, aTiie^y prcB'y re-ferom 
In some writers we find adferoy adtuliy adldtum ; corddtvm; 
irddtum ; obferOy &c. for offerOy. &c. 

Obs, 1. Most part of the above verbs are made irregular 
by contraction. Thus, nolo is contracted for Jion volo; malo 
for magis volo ; feroy ferSy ferty &c. for ferisy ferity &c. 
Feror^ ferris or jferrc, fertWy for ferrerisy &cc. 



8* Flo, fieri, factus. To be madey or done, to became. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Flo, fis, fit; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp. Fiebam, fiSbas, fi6bat; fiebamus, fiebatis, fiSbant* 
Per. Factus sum, or fui, iactus es, or fuisti, &c. 
Plu. Factus eram, or fueram, factus eras, or fueras, &c«. 
Fut. Fiam, fies, fiet ; fiSmus, fiStis, fienL 
F. P. Factus fuero, faotus fueris, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pa. Fiam, fias, fiat; fiamus, fiatis, fiant. 
Imp. Fierem^ fieres^ fieret; fieremus, fieretis, fiereat 
Per. Factus sim, or fuerim, factus sis, or fueris, &c. 
Plu. Factus essem, or fuissem, factus esses, a ^uisses, &c. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pr* Fieri, 

Per. Esse, or fuisse factuB, -a, -urn* 

FuT. Factum iri. 

PARTICIPLES SUPINE. 

Pea. Factus, -a, -urn. ^ 2. Facta. 
FuT. Faciendus, -a, -um. 

Obs» 2. The third person singular offio is often used im* 
personally ; as, Jit, *' it happens" fitbaty *' it happened". 

Ohs. 3. Fio is used as the passive o^ facto, from which it 
takes the participles. The compounds of facto which retain 
a have fio in the passive ; as, caltfacio, " I warm," calefio 
*' I become warm," " I am warmed," &c. But those com- 
pounds which change facto into fi^io have the regular pas- 
sive in ficioTy as, coT^cio, coTificior,' &c. 

9. To irregular verbs may be added "EAo, *' to eat." 
Though this is a regular verb of the third conjugation, it 
has an irregular form resembling sum in the Pres. Indicative, 
Imperfect Subjunctive, the Imperative, and the Present Infi- 
nitive, thus; 

Edo, edere or esse, 6di, Ssum, To eat. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Edo. j ^^,«' ^*' edimus. j f^'^ edunL 
( or es, or est, ( or estis, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

w { Ederem, ederes, ederet, ederSmus, ederStis, ederent; 
'* I or essem, esses, esset, essSmus, essStis essent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

P.*. ( Ede, or edito, edito; edite, or editote, ) ^j,,„t^ 
^"■- {Es,oresto, esto-, este, or estote, ( «d»«^^ 
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* 84. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

DEriCTivE Verbs are those which are not used in some 
of their parts. 

1. These three, ddi, coepi, and memtni^ are used only in 
the preterite tenses, that is, in the perfect,and the tenses de- 
rived from it, and for this reason are called Preterite 
Verbs. 

Ohs. 1. C(Bpi has a present as well as a perfect significa- 
tion 3 and hence coRperam, has the sense of the imperfect, as 
well as of the pluperfect 5 and ccepero, of the future as well 
as of the future perfect; thus, caspi, " I begin" or "I have 
begun;" casperaviy "I began" or "I had begun;" ccspiroj 
"I shall begin" "I shall have begun;" and so of the sub- 
junctive. 

Obs. 2. Odi and memtni have only the present, imperfect, 
and future sense; as, odiy "I hate;" oderam, "I hated;" 
oderoy "I will hate." 

2. The parts of these verbs in use are as follows ; viz: 

Odiy oderanif oderOy oderirrty odisseniy odisse. 

Participles, 0ms, osUrus. 

Coepiy coeperam, coepero, coeperim, coepissem, coepisse. 

Participles, coeptus, coeptUrus^ 

MeTrardy memineramy meminerOy meminerim^ memini$$em^ 
meminisse. Imperative, meTnenfo, meme^UOte, 

3. The verb novi is also used as a preterite, having like 
odi and memtni only the sense of the present, the imperfect, 
and future. It differs from the others, however, in having a 
present, nosco^ which properly has an inceptive sense, mean- 
ing " I begin to know," " I learn ;" hence naci, " I have 
learned," that is " I know." 

The parts of novi in use, are as follows ; viz, 

Novi, noveram, noviro, novMrn, novissem, novisse; 
Contracted, ndram, n6rim, n/jssem, nSsse. 

4. There are many verbs not usually considered among 
defectives which want certain tenses or numbers or persons ; 
thus, do " I give," has neither dor nor der. Fdri to speak, 
with its compounds, is used only by the poets, and by them 
chiefly in the third person ; faiuty the imperative /arc, and 
the participle /a^z^. The ablative gerund, fando, occurs in 
a passive sense. 
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Furirejto be mad, wants the first pers. sing, and the se- 
cond pers. pi. of the pres. and probably all the future of the 
indicative ; and the imperative, also the Perfect and Supine. 

5. The following defective verbs are those which most 
frequently occur. Aio "I say;" — inquam, *•! say," used 
only between words quoted, and never stands at the begin- 
ning 'j—forem, ** I should be ;" the same as essem; — arc, and 
tfaZrc^hail;" Cido, *' tell thou," or " give me 5" quaso, ''I 
beseech," origmally the same as qtcaro. It is used common- 
ly as an interjection. 

The parts of these verbs rema'.ning are the following. 

1. Aid, / «ay, / affirm, 

Tnd, Pres. Aio, ftis, ait, — _ ■ aiont. 

Imp. Aiebam, aiebas, aiebat, aiSbamus, aiebatis, aiebanL 

Perf. aisti, ait, ' — — 

Sub. Pres. — — alas, aiat, ^— — __ aiant. 

Imp. Pres. ai, — ■ 

Part.FKES. aiens, 

2. Inquam, " / say." 

Ind. Pres. Inquam, inqais, inquit; inquimas, inqtiltisy inqninnt* 

Imp. — J inquiebatj inquibant 

Per. inquisti, inquit; _— 

FuT. inquies, inquiet; — ^— _— ^_ 

Imp. Pres. inque, inquito; inqulte. — — 

PaW.PRES. inquiens. 

3. FoREM, / should he. 

8uh. Imp. Forem, fores, foret, — — HSrent* 

Inf. FuT. Fore, to be about to be, same as /t^urum ezse, 

4. Ave, " haiV 

Imp. Pres. Ave, or avelo j avSte, or avStote. 

Inf. Pres. Avere. 

5. Salve, hail, 

Ind. FuT. Salvebis. 

Imp. Pres. Salve, or salveto, salvfitc, or salvSt0te. 

Inf. Pres. Salvere. 

6. Cedo, tdl^ give. 

Imp. Pres. Cedo, cedo, or cedlte, contracted eettt 

7. QuJEso, / beseech. 

Ind, Pres. Quseso, , , quaesttmus, , — 

6. jituimffaximj and /axo, sometimes called defective verbs are 
properly old forms of tenses; Jiusim being put for auxMm, from 
awieo, to dare j and faxim, Bindfaxo,feeirim trndfeeiiro from facto. 
So also age and agite, ** come," are imperatives from ago in a some- 
what different sense, just as ave, " hail," is an imperative from aveo 
•' to b« wcU." 
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$ 86, IMPERSONAL ViSRBS. 

1. Impersonal Verbs are those which are used only in th« 
third person singular, and do not admit of a personal subject 
or nominative before them. 

2. Impersonal verbs when translated literally into English, 
have before them the neuter pronoun it ; as, delectat^ *' it de- 
lights," decet^ " it becomes," contingitj " it happens " evinU^ 
'* it comes to pass ;"&c. They are inflected thus, 



Ut, Conj, 

Ind. Pre. Delectat, 
Imp. Delectabat, 
Per. Delect&yit, 
Plu. Belectavdrat, 
Put. Delectabit, 
F. P. DeleclavSrit. 

Sub Pre. Delectet, 
Imp. Deiectaret, 
Per, DelectavSrit, 
Plu. Delectavisset 



2d Conj. 

Decet, 

Decebat, 

Decnit, 

Decudrat, 

Decebit, 

Decufirit. 

Deceat, 
Deceret, 
DecuCrit, 
Decuisset. 



Zd, Conj. 

Contingit, 

Contingebaf, 

Contigit, 

ContigSrat, 

Continget, 

Contig^rit. 



4th Conj, 

£v6nit. 

EveniSbaty 

Evenit, 

EvenSrat. 

Eveoiet, 

Evenfirit. 



Contingati Eveniat 

ContingSret, Even'ret 

Contig^rit, EvenCrit, 

Contigisset Evenisset. 



In/* Pre. Delectftre DecSre, ContingCre, EvSnire, 

Per. Delectayisse. Decuisse. Contigisse." ETeoisse. 

3. Most Latin verbs may be used impersonally in the ysa- 
sive voice especially Intransitive, or Neuter verbs, which 
otherwise have no passive ; as, pugnatuvy " it is fought ;" 
favetur, " it is favored;" curntur, " it is run ;" vemtury " it 
is come;" from pugnojfaveo^ curro, and venio. Thus, 



Ind, Pre. Pugnatar 



Favetar, Curritur, VcnTtur, 



Imp. Pugnfibatur, Favebatur, Currebatar, Venivbatur, 
Per. Punrna turn est,^ Fautumest,* Cursum est.* Ven^umest,* 
Plu. Pugni turn 6ral2 Fautumdrat^ CursumCrat^ VentumfiratS 
FuT. Pugnabitur, Favebilur, Curretur, Vcnieiur, 
F.P.Pugnatumfirit.* Fautum 6rit.3 Cursumfirit." Venium erit.' 

fftt6. Pre. PugnStnr, Faveatur, Cnrr&tur, Venlatnr, 

Imp. PugnarStur, Fav«r6tur, Curr^retnr, VenlretuFj 
Per. Pugnatum sit,' Fautumsit,' Curftuinsit,^ VentanS 8it,-^ 
Plu. Pugnatum esset^Faatum esset^ Cnrsum esset^ Ventum esset^ 

tn/.VBX. Pngnari, Favfiri, Cnrri, VenTri, 

Per. Pugn&tum esstfi Fautum esse^ Cursum esse^ Ventum esse,* 
FuT. Pugnatum iri. Fautum iri. Cursum Iri. Yentumiri. 



1- or fuit 'or fa«rat. s or fn«rit ^ or fuits«t. *or 
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4. Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal -verbs, aal 
wU in the second conjugation; namely, 

Decet, decuitj &c it becomes, it became, &c 
Zibet, libuU, or libitum est, &c. it pleases, it pleased, &c. 
Licet ^ licuit^ or licitum est, &c. it is lawful, it was lawful, Sce» 
MUiret, misiruUf or miseritum est, &c. it pities, it pitied, &e, 
Oportet, oportuity &c. it behooves, It was incumbent on, See. 
Piget, piguU, or pigitum est, &c. it grieves, it grieved, &e. 
Poenitet, poenituit, &c. it repents, it repented, &c. 
Pudet, puduit, puditum est, &c. it shames, it shamed. Sec. 
Tadet, taduit, or tasum est^ &c. it wearies, it wearied, &c. 
Liquet, it appears. This verb has no perfect. 

But many other verbs are used impersonally in all the con* 
Jugations. 

5. Under impersonal verbs may be comprehended those 
which express the operations or appearances of nature ; as, 
fulgurate it lightens ; fulrmnat, tdruU^ it thunders ; grandt^ 
nat, it hails ; so gelat, pluit^ rdngit, lucescit, advesperascit^ &c* 

6. Impefsonal verbs are applied to any person or number, 
by putting that which stands before other verbs as their no^ 
minative, after the impersonals in the case which they gov- 
ern ; as, 

Placet mihi, it pleases me, or I please. 

Placet tibi, it pleases thee, or thou pleasett. 

Placet Uli, it pleases him, or he pleases. 

Placet nobis, it pleases us, or we please. 

Placet vobis, it pleases you, or you please. 

Placet Ulis, it pleases them, or they please. 

So pugnatur a me, a te, ah illo, &;c. It is fought by me, 
by thee, by him ; that is, I fight, thou tightest, he figl ts ; 
&c. Hence, as the meaning of a transitive verb may oe 
expressed, either by the active or passive voice, so when an 
intransitive verb is translated by a verb considered tran- 
sitive in English, (^ 38. Obs.5.) the English passive form of 
that verb is expressed in Latin, by the passive used imperson- 
ally ; thus, Active,yaoeo tihi, " I favour you ;" Passively, /arlf- 
iur tibi a me, '* you are favoured by me,'' and so of others. 

7. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take 
the subjunctive in its stead ; as, ddectet, " let jt delight." In 
the passive voice their participles are used only in the neu- 
ter gender. The gerunds and supines are but seldom used 
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« 86. EXERaSES ON IMPERSONALS. 

[For tne meaning of the impersonals used in tfie following 
exercises, see No. 2. 3. 4. of the preceding section.] 

1. Give the designation, the place found, the translation i 
thus, delect at. A verb impersonal 1st conjugation ; found in 
the present Indicative active ; '< it delights." 

Delectabit, dec^bat, decSbit, decSret, contingit, continget, 
contigit, contigerit, evenit, evSnit, eveniet, eveniat, pugn&- 
b!itur, pugn&tum est, pugnStur, pugn&r6tur, favStur, fautum 
sit, fautum fuerit, ventum est, ventum erit ; — ^libet, libuit, 
licitum est, miseret, miseritum est, piget, pudet, fulgurat, 
tonat, &c. 

2. Give the designation, &c. a^ in ]^o. 1, and translate as 
the word following the impersonal requires according to 
§ 85. 6. Thus, delectat me, Delectat, a verb impersonal, Ist 
conj. Pres, Ind. Act. " it delight! me," or " I delight." 

Delect&bit me, te, ilium, nos, vos, illos, — decet vos, decS- 
ret vos, placet tibi, fav&tur vobis, fav^bitur nobis, (a te, hf 
you,) pugn&bitur ab illis, venitur a te, ventum est ab illis, a 
vobis, a nobis, ab illo, a te, a me ; piget me, licet mihi, licS- 
bit vobis, licitum est illis, miseret me, miseruit te, &c. 

3. Render the following English into Latin, by the imper- 
sonals; thus, I delight, delectat me, literally, " it delights 
me." N. B. The noun or pronoun, after miseret, poemtet, 
pudet, tadet, piget, decet, delectat, and oportet, must be put 
in the accusative, ^ 113. Exc. II. &III. Other impersonals 
are followed by the dative of the object when they have one; 
and when they express any thing done by another, the agent 
or doer when expressed is put in the ablative preceded by a 
or ab, as in § 85. 6. 

Exercises. — ^It becomes, it has repented, it is fought, it 
pleases, it is favoured ; it becomes me, I repent, (it repents 
me,) I fight, (it is fought by me,) you are favoured, (it is 
favoured to you,) you are iavoured by me, I repented, they 
have repented, you will repent, they are favored by us, by 
you, by me, &c. We are favored by them, by you 5 they 
come, (it is come by them,) they have come, we will come, 
we run, we will run, if (si,) you please, if they please, it 
was allowed to us, we were allowed, it delights us, or we 
are delighted, they are delighted, it thunders, it lightens, it 
hailed, kc 
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§ 87. REDUNDANT VERBS. 

Redundant Verbs are those which have more than one 
form of the same part, or which have different forms to ex- 
press the same sense ; as, assentio and asse?itior^ to assent ; 
fabrtco or fabrtcor, to frame ; mereo and mereor, to deserve ; 
Edis, and es, *' thou eatest ;" edit and est, " he eats ;" from 
edo<i &c. 

Redundant verbs in Latin are chiefly those which are 
used in different conjugations ; for example, 

1. Some are usually of the first conjugation, and sometimes 
of the third ; as, lavo, lavare^ and hno^ lavere, to wash. 

2. Some are usually of the second conjugation, and some- 
times of the third \ as, 

Ferveo ,ferv6re, and fervo jferY ere, to bozL 
Fulgeo,fulg6re, and fulgo,fulgere, to shine* 
Strldeo}Stridere, and stride ,stridere, to creak, &c« 

3. Some are commonly of the third conjugation, and some- 
times of the fourth ; as, 

Fodio,fodere, and fodio,fodire, to dig, 
Sallo, sail ere, and sallio,sallire, to salt, iscc* 

4. Cito, dire is commonly of the second conjugation, but 
sometimes it is cio,dre in the fourth, " to stir up." 



§ 88. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

Verbs are derived either from nouns or from other verbs. 

I. Verbs derived from nouns are called Denominatives; 
as, coeTio, to sup ; laudo, to praise ; fratido, to defraud ; 
lapido, to throw stones ; operor, to work, &c. from coena, 
lauSffratts, lapis, &c. 

But when they express imitation or resemblance they are 
called Imitatives; as, patrisco, Greecor, bUbUlo, comtcor, &c. 
I imitate or resemble my father, a Grecian, an owl, a crow $ 
from pater, Grcecus, bubo, comix* 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are chiefly the follow- 
ing; viz. 
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1. FiiEQUENTATivEs. Thesc cxprcss frequency of bction 
and are all of the first conjugation. They are formed from 
the last supine, by changing dtu into ttOy in the verbs of the 
first conjugation, and u into o in verbs of the other three con- 
jugations ) thus, 

Last. Sup* Freq. 

Ist, Clamoj to cry ; clamatu, heace clamito, to ery/requentljff 
2d, Terreo, ^o/ngA^cn ; territu, " XerrltOyto frighten often, 
3d, Verto, to turn; versa, " verso, to turn frequently. 

4th, Dormio, to sleep; dornuta, " dormito, to sleep often. 

In like manner deponent verbs form frequentatives in or, 
as minor y to threaten; of which in the active voice, the latter 
supine would be minatUj and hence mimtor, to threaten fre- 
quently, ever and anon. 

Obs. 1. Some frequentatives are formed in an irregular 
manner ; as, nato^ from no; nosctto from nosco; sdtor or 
rather sciscitor from scto ; pavtto, from paveo ; sector, from 
sequor ; loquitor, from loquor. So quartto, fundito, agtto, 
fluito, &c. which formed regularly would be qutssttojuso, 
acto,Jluxo, &c. 

Obs. 2. From frequentative verbs are also formed other 
frequentatives; as, _ci4rro, airso, curst to; pello, pulso, puisz' 
to, or by contraction pulto; capio, capto, capttto ; cano, carUo^ 
cantito: defendo, defenso, defefisito; dico, dicto^ dicttto, &c. 

Obs, 3. Frequentatives do not always express frequency 
of action. Many of them have much the same sense with 
their primitives, or express the meaning with greater force. 

2. Inceptive Verbs. These mark the beginning or con- 
tinued increase of an action or state. They are formed by 
adding -co to the second person singular, of tlie present indi- 
cative; thus, 

1st Conj. Labo, labas, Inceptive, labasco. 

2d " Caleo, cales, '* calesco. 

3d " Tremo, tremis, ** treroisco. 

4th *' Obdormio, obdormis, '* obdormisco. 

Note. — But all verbs in -sco are not inccptivcs. Inceptives are al- 
so formed from substantives and adjectives ; as, puerasco, from 
puer; dulcescOj from dulcis; juvenesco, from juvenis. 

Obs. 4. All inceptives are 'intransitives, and of the third 
conjugation. They properly want both the preterite and 
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supine, unless very rarely when they borrow them from 
their primitives. 

3. Desiderative Verbs, are those which signify a dt* 
sire or intention of doing a thing. They are formed from 
the latter supine by adding -rio^ and shortening u ; as, coeTid' 
tHrioy ^' I desire to sup," from coerao, last supine, coenatu. 
They are all of the fourth conjugation, and want both prete- 
rite and supine, except these three \ viz. esurioy esUrire, 
esurivi, esurllum^ to desire to eat ; parturio, parturlre, par- 
tHrivi^ — ^to be in travail, and nupturio^ nupturtre, raipturtm^ 
— ^to desire to be married. 

4. Diminutives, which represent an action as little or 
insignificant. They are formed from the present by chang- 
ing o, eoy and eo, into -illo^ and they are all of the first con- 
jugation \ as, canto, cantillo, conscriho, conscribillo, sorbeo^ 
sorhillo. 

5. Some verbs in -SSO are called Intensive ; as, capessOf 
facesso^ petesso, or petisso^ I take, I do, I seek earnestly. 



* 89. OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an ai- 
jective^ or ^mothex adverb ^ to modify it, or denote 
some circumstance respecting it. 

Adverbs may be considered in respect of Signu 
ficatioUf Derivation^ and Comparison. 

I. THE SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS 

In respect of signification, adverbs may be ar- 
ranged in Latin under the following heads : 

1. Adverbs of Place, comprehending tbose'whieh signify, 
' iBt. Motion or Rest in a place ; as, tt6t, where ; Aic, here ; i//tc, 

there j intxu, within ; /oris, without ; vbique, every where, &e. 
2d. Motion to a place ; as, quo f whither ; hue, hither ; illue^ 

iathuc, thither ; eb, to that place ; alio, to another place, &c. 
3d. Motion from a place; as, unde^ whence ; hinc, hence j iUinef 

inde, thence ; superTie, from above, &c. 
4Ui. Motion through or by a place; as, quit f which way? hAe^ tlili 

way ; alid, another way, &c. 

16* 
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2. Adverbs or Time ; as, nuncy now ; hodie, to-day ; ium^ then ; 
nuper, lately ; rwoa?, by and by ; semper, always, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Quantity ; as, parum^ little ; vtuliumy much ; pene^ 
almost ; quanto, how much, &c. 

4. Adverbs of Quality ; as, bene, well ; male, ill ; foriiter^ 
bravely, and many others derived from adjectives and participles. 

5. Adverbs of Manner, (viz. of action or condition,) including 
those which express exhortaiixm, affirmation, negation, granting, /or* 
bidding, interrogation, doubts contingency, &c. as, prdfecto, truly ; 
non, haud, not -, cur / why ? qtiare, wherefore, &c. 

6. Adverbs of Relation, or such as express circumstances of com' 
parison, resemblance, order, assemblage, separation, he. as, potius, 
rather ; ita, sic, so ; simul, together; seorsum, apart, &c. 

11. DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

The Simple and Primitive adverbs are but few 
in number ; as, non, not ; ibiy there ; mox, present- 
ly; tunc, then, &c. 

The Derivative Adverbs are numerous, and are 
formed in the following manner: 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and Second De* 
clension generally end in e ; as, alte, highly ; from altus ; libUrt^ 
freely, from liber. Sometimes they end in o,um,ot ter; as /u^o, 
safely, from tutus; tantum, so much, from tantus; dure and duriter, 
hardly, from durus, 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the Third Declension gene« 
rally end in -ter ; bs, feliciter, happily, from /e/ix. Sometimes «/ 
as, facile, easily, from facilis ; and one ends in o, namely, omninOf 
altogether, from omnis. 

The Neuter gender of adjectives is often used adverbially ; at 
recens, recently, for recenter; iorva, sternly, for torve ; as, dulc€ Ti* 
dens, sweetly smiling, &c. 

3. Adverbs derived from nouns, generally end in tm or itus ; as, 
viritim, man by man , from vir ; fundltus, from the ground, from 
fundus. 

Many adverbs in -tm, however are derived from participles ; as, 
semm, by degrees, from sensus, (sentio, 1 perceive.) A few In Mum 
•re derived from adjectives ; as, antiquitus, from anHquus, &€• 
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4. Adverbs are formed by compositimi in yarioiis ways; two or 
more words forming a phrase or part of a sentence, and syntactically 
combined, being formed into one word ; as, hodiCf to-day, from koe die ; 
scilicet, truly, from scire licet ; quoTnUdo, how, from quomodo; quanu 
obrem, wherefore, from quam ob rem, &c. 

Obs. 1. The adverb is not an essential part of speech. It only 
serves to express in one word what would otherwise have required 
two or more j as, sapienter, wisely j for cum sapientia; semper ^ al- 
ways, for in omni tempore, &c. Indeed similar phrases used to express 
circumstances of time, place, manner, order, and the like, constitute, 
what may be called adverbial phrases, or clauses, though the words 
of which they consist, are to be parsed separately, and combined ac- 
cording to the rules of syntax. 

Obs. 2. Some adverbs of time, place and order, are frequently 
used, the one for the other ; as, ubi, where or when : inde, from that 
place, from that time, aAer that, next ,* hactinuSf hitherto, thus far. 
applied indifferently to place, time, or order. 

Obs. 3. Some adverbs of time apply indifferently to the past, the 
present, or the future ; as, jam, already, now, by and by ; olinif long 
ago, sometime hereafter. Some adverbs of place are equally va- 
rious in their use ; as. esse peregri, to be abroad ; ire peregri, to go 
abroad, redire peregre, to return from abroad. 

III. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives are generally 
compared like their primitives. The positive com- 
monly ends in -e, -o, or -ter ; the comparative in 
'iics ; and the superlative in -ime ; as, 



Positive. 


Comp» 


Super, 


• Alte, highly; 


aliius, 


altisslme. 


Fortlter, bravely; 


fortius. 


fortisslme. 


Acrlter, sharply ; 


acrius. 


acerrlme. 


Libdre, freely ; 


liberius. 


liberrlme. 


Tuto, safely j 


tutius, 


tutisslme. 


The following adverbs 


are compared 


irregularly, like the ad jeedTW 


from which they are derived ; viz. 




Bene, well ; 


melius, 


optlme. 


Facile, easily; 


facilius 


facilllme. 


Male, badly; 


pejus, 


pesslme. 


Multum, much; 


plus. 


plurlmma. 


Pamm, lUtle; 


minus 


^ minlme. 
<minlmiiiii. 


Prope near; 


propitts. 


proximo. 
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Positive wanting* 

Magis, morCf maximej oclus, more sioiftly^ occissTme ; prms, mnni- 
ir, primo^y or prlmum ; patius, rather , potissimum. 

Comparative wanting, 

Pene^ almost ^ penissime ; nuper, lately, nuperrlme ; nove, or bovI« 
tcr, ntwly, novisslme \ merito, dearvedly, meritissime. 

Superlative wanting* 

Satis, enough, satins ; secus, otherwise, secius. 

Two Adverbs not derived from adjectives are also compared | 
namely, din, long, diutins, diutisslme; and secpe, often, saepiuf. 
scepisslme. 



* 90. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which shows the 
relation between a noun or pronoun following 
it, and some other word in the sentence. 

The preposition, as its name imports, stands before the noun or pro- 
noun which it governs, and shews the relation between it and some 
preceding word— In Latin ; 

Twenty-eight Prepositions govern the Accusative ; viz. 

Ad, to^ at, towards. Inter, between, amo?ig, during* 

Apud, at, near, with. Intra, within. 

Ante, before, (of time, place Juxta, near, beside. 

or rank.) Ob, /or, on account of, before. 

Circiter, about, (of time in- Praeter, besides, (passing by,) 
definitely.) beyond, besides, except. 

pjf ' i on this side, without. ^'^^Pt^r, near, on account of. 

J;"^*» ) secundum, along, according to 

Contra, against, opposite. Supra, abaoe. 

Erga, towards. Trans, across^ aver^ beyond. 

Extra, beyond, out of. Ultra, beyond. 

Infra, beneath. 
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Fifteen Prepositions govern the Ablative^ viz* 

Ab, Xfrom, by, after, U^. ^^,\o^t of >fror>h after, ly. 

Abs, ) Falam, before^ mth the knaW' 

Absque, vnthmit. ledge of, 

C\dm,witkout theknowledgeof. PraB, before^ in comparison 
Coram, before^ in presence of, with^ on account of, 

Ci:m, toith. Pro, before^ for ^ according tOm 

De, concer7iing^ of, over. Sine, without, 

Tenus, as far as^ up to. 

Four Prepositions govern the Accusative or Ablative; viz* 

With the Accusative. With the Ablative. 

In, into, toivards, against, ■ In, upon, in, among. 
Sub, under, (motion to,) about. Sub, under, (motion or rest,) 
Super, above, over, beyond, at, near. 

Subter, under. Super, upon, concerning* 

Subter, under. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

\, AS& used before consonants ; ah before vowels, and h, j, r, «, and 
sometimes / ; abs before t and qu, E is used before consonants. 

2. Tenus is placed after its case ; and also cum, when joined to m^, 
te, sSf quo, quX, and quibus; as, mecum,lkc. Clam sometimes go- 
verns the AccQsative as clam patre, or pairem. 

3. The adverbs prape, nigh, usque , as far as ; versus, towards ; are 
oAen followed by an accusative governed by ad understood, and some* 
times expressed. So also procul, far, is followed by the Ablative 
governed by a, understood. 

4. Prepositions not followed by their case are to be regarded as 
Adverbs. 

5. Prepositions are sometimes combined ; as, ex adversus eum lo- 
cum, Cic. In ante diem^ " till the day." Cic. Ex ante diem, ** from 
the day."^ But prepositions compounded together, commonly be 
come adverbs or conjunctions ; as, prop&lam, prottnus, ins&per, &c. 

6. A Preposition with its case is oAen used as an adverbial 
phrase ; as, ex animo, "earnestly;" ex adverse, "opposite;" ex 
improviso, " suddenly ;" extemp6re, " off-hand." Quamobrem^ (quam 
ob remj) " wherefore ;" quapropter (qua propter ,) quocirca (quod 
circa, he, 

7 Prepositions are either primitive ; as, ad, apttd, ante, 8tc. or 
derivative ; as, adversum from the adjective adversus ; secundum^ from 
secundus. They are either simple ; as, orf, ante, abs ; or compound 
as, ex adversum, absque. — Or inseparable as, am, di or dis, &e 
9 91. 2 
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^ 91. PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

1 . Prepositions are often prefixed to other words 
especially to Verbs, the meaning of which they 
generally modify by their own ; thus, 

1. ^f ab, abs, from; as duco, ''I lead," abduco, "1 lead away^" 
or '^ from;" sometimes it denotes privation; as, amenSf "mad." 

2. jid, to; as, adduco, *^ I lead to." It is sometimes intensive; as, 
adamo, " I love greatly." 

3. De, in composition, generally signifies '* downward;" as, (fe«cen« 
dOf ** I go down;" decido^ '' I fall down;" sometimes it is intensive; 
SiSydeamOy *^ I love greatly;" sometimes it denotes privation; as, 
dcspirOf *• I despair ;" dement^ " mad." 

4. E or ix^ out of; from ; as, exeo^ '' I go out ;" it is sometimes 
intensive ; as, exoroy " I beg earnestly." Sometimes privative ; as 
exsanguiSf ** pale ;" exspes, *' hopeless." 

5. In, into, in, against ; as, infero, *^ I bring in ;' trruo, '' I rush 
against or upon." With adjectives it generally reverses the significa- 
tion ; as, infidus^ ^* unfaithful ;" indignus, '^ unworthy." In some 
compounds it has contrary significations, according as they are pai-a« 
ciples or adjectives: as, invocattUj *^ called upon," '* not called upon ;" 
immutatuSf " changed," ^* unchanged ;" impoteni, means ^* weak,'* 
sometimes " powerful." 

6. Per, through, is commonly intensive, especially with adjectives ; 
as, perfacilU, " very easy ;" with quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, 
per quamfacUiSt *' exceedingly easy." In perfidus, *^ perfidious," it 
is negative. 

7. Pra, before, with adjectives is intensive ; as, praclartu, " very 
clear," " very renowned." 

8. Proy denotes " forth," as prociuco, '* I lead forth." 

9. Sub, often diminishes the signification; as, rideo, ''Ilangh;'' 
subrideo, " I smile ;" albus, *^ white ;" mbalbus, '' whitish." Some- 
times it denotes motion upwards ; as, subrigo, " I raise np ;" some- 
times concealment ; as, rapio, " I take ;" mbripio, '' I take secret^ 
ly," " I steal." 

Note, — Prepositions frequently seem to add nothing to the words, 
with which they are compounded. 

Obs, 1. In combining with the simple word, some prepositions 
frequently undergo a change of form, chiefly for the sake of euphony 
for which see § 80. R. 5. 
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INSEPARABLE FREPOSITIONS. 

2. The following syllables, am, dti, or dis, re, se, 
coTiy are called Inseparable Prepositions^ because 
they are never found except in compound words. 
Their general signification is as follows : 

Am, about f around ; as Ambio, to mrround, 

"Di, or diSj asufuier; ^' Divello, to pull asunder. 

Re, back, again ; " R^ldgo, to read a^ain. 

Be, apart or aside ; " Sepono, to lay asuU. 

Con, together; '' Concresco, to grow together . 

Obs, 1. Some of these syllables in combininj< with the simple word 
sometimes vary their form, § 80. 5. and also further modify its signi- 
fication ; as, 

1st. Jim adds to the verb the general idea of round, round about. 

2d. Dis, or di, sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple 
word J as, /act/w, " easy ;" difficUis, "difficult;" fido, "I 
trust," diffido, " I distrust ;" sometimes it increases it ; as, 
cupiOf " I desire ;" discupio, " I desire much." 

3d. Re sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word ; at, 

elaudo, *' I shut ;" recludOj " I open." 
4th. Se has little variation of meaning. With adjectives it denotes 

privation ; as, securus, " free from care." 
5th. Con, (for cum,) conveys the idea of joint or combined action, 
and sometimes increases the meaning of the word with which 
it is compounded. 
Obs, 2. The syllables ne and re are also prefixed to words and have 
a negative signification; as, /a», " justice ," ne/as, ** injustice;" 
"impiety;" scio, "I know," nescio, "I know not,-" sanus, 
" healthy," vesanus, " sickly." 



§ 92. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word which expresses soTPe 
emotion of the speaker ; as, OA, hei, heu, ah, alas ! 

Nouns and adjectives in the neuter gender are sometimes used as 
mterjections ; as, pax! "be still;" malum, "with a mischief! 
.nfandum, "O shame!" miserum, "O wretched!" ne/as, "O the 

riUany !" 

Note.—The same interjection is often used to express different 
emotions according to its connection; thus, vah, is used to exprtti 
xronder, grief, joy, and anger. 
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§ 93. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word which connects 
words or sentences; as et, ac, atquej "and;" 
sed ** but ; '* etiam, " also &c. 

Conjunctions according to their different significations may 
be divided into the following classes, 

1. Copulatives or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly ; as, aCj atque, et, que, and ; etidm, quoquej also ; and some- 
times the negative nee, neque, nor, and not. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ,* as, aut, $eu, rive, ve, vd, eitheri or ; and the negative 
neoe, neu, neither, nor. 

3. CoNCEssiVEs, or such as express a concession j as, tiii, esUanui, 
taTMtri, licet, quanquanit quamvis, though, although. 

4. Advxrsatives, or such as express a condition; as, of, atqui, au- 
tern, eetSrum, verwn, but ; tamen,iUt&men, verunt&men, yet, although ;' 
i;«ro, truly. 

5. Casuals, or such as express a cause or reason ; as, Unim, etHnimt 
nam, namque, for ; quando, qmndpquidem, whereas, since ; quia, 
quippe, quod, because ; quoniam, quum, (or cum,) since, riquidem, IT, 
indeed. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, 
proinde, quapropter, quart, quamohrem, quocirca, therefore. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object or result ; as, ne» 
lest ; quin, but that ; quominus, that not ', ut, uH, that. 

8. Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, ri,rin if; nisi 
or ni, unless; dummodo, or dum modo, provided that. 

9. SusPENsiVES, or such as express doubt ; as, an,anne, annon, n<, 
necne, num, tUrum, whether, whether or not. 

Obs, 1. Some words, as, deinde, " thereafter ;" deniqtte, *' finally," 
ctBtHrum, " but, moreover;" vidHicet, " to wit ;" &c. may be considered 
either as adverbs or cohjunctions, according as their modifying or 
connecting power prevails. 

Obs. 2. jSutem, enim^ vero, quoque, quidem, are never put first In a 
clause or sentence. Que, ve, ne, are always annexed to another 
word. They are called Enclitics, because when placed after a long 
syllable, the^ make the accent incline to that syllable ; as, died, 
trochi; ditctve trochive. 

Obs. 3. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded 
with other parts of speech, and with each other ; as, atque, idcirco^ 
$deo, namque, nee or neque. &c. 
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PART THIRD. 



$ 94. SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of Grammar, which treats 
of the proper arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence. 

1. A sentence is sach an assemblage of words as makes complete 
sense ; as, Man it mortal, 

2. A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but not 
making complete sense ; as, In thtth, in a word, 

3. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound, 

4. A simple sentence contains but one subject and one yerb ; u, 
Life is short. 

6. A compound sentence contains two or more simple sentences 
combined; as, Life which is short, should be well employed, 

6. Erery simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject and the 
predicate, 

7. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of. It is either in the 
nominative case before a finite verb, or in the accusative before the 
infinitive. 

8. The predicate is the thing affirmed or denied of the subject. 
It is either contained in the verb itself ,* as, John reads ; or it consists 
of an intr. verb, with an adjective or noun following it ; as, Time is 
short ; they became poor ; he is a scholar 

9. Both the subject and predicate may be attended by other words 
called adjuncts, which serve to restrict or modify the meaning of the 
word with which they may stand connected ; as, An inordinate desire 
of admiration often produces a contemptible levity of deportment. 

10. When a compound sentence is so framed that the meaning is 
suspended till the whole be finished, it is called a period. 



$ 95. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP SYNTAX, 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb in the indicativey tabjiiiie> 
tive, imperative, or infinitive mood, and a subject expressed or un- 
derstood. 

2. Every adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle mnst haye t 
substantive expressed or understood with which it agrees. § 98 and 146 

17 
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3. Every relative must have an antecedent or word to which it re- 
fers, and with which it agrees. § 99. 

4. Every nominative has its own verb expressed or understood, of 
which it is the snbject. § 100, 101, 102. Or is placed afler the sab- 
ttantive verb in the predicate. § 103. 

5 Every finite verb; i. e. every verb in the indicative, subjunc- 
tive or imperative mood, has its own nominative, expressed or 
understood. § 101, 102. and when the infinitive has a snbject it is in 
the accusative. § 145. The infinitive without a subject does not 
form a sentence or proposition. § 143. 

6. Every obliqae case is governed by some word, expressed or un- 
derstood in the sentence of which it forms a part ; or without gov- 
ernment, to express certain circumstances, § 127. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CASES. 

7. The GENITIVE CASE is governed, 

1st. By substantives. § 106. Rules, VL VII. and VIII. 

2d. By adjectives. § 107. Namely, verbals, &c. R. IX. — PartitiveS| 
R. X. — Of plenty or want, R. XI. 

3d. By verbs. § 108. Namely, Sum, R. Xlh—Miserior, &c. R. 

XIII. — Recordor, memini, &c. R. XIV. — Of accusing, &c. § 122. 

R. XXVII.— Of valuing, R. XXVIII —Passive verbs. § 126. 

R. I. and II. — Impersonals. § 113. Exc. I. and II. 
4th. By adverbs. § 135, and, 
5th. It is used to express circumstances of place. S 130. R. XXXVI. 

and XXXIX. 

8. The DATIVE is governed, 
Ist. By substantives. § 110. 

2d. By adjectives of profit or disprofit, &c. § 111. R. XVI 
3d. By verbs. § 112. Namely, £fum, audits compound. R. I. — Est, 
R. II. Certain compound verbs. R. III. and IV.-— Verbs signi- 
fying to profit or hurt, he. R. V. Impersonals. § 113. — ^Verbs 
with two datives. § 114. — ^Verbs of comparing, &c. § 123. — 
Passive verbs. § 126. R. XXXII. and XXXIII.— Gerunds. $ 147. 
4th. By adverbs. § 135. — Interjections, § 117. 

9. The ACCUSATIVE is governed, 

1st By verbs signifying actively. § 116. R. XX. — To which belong 
iJcconior, wiemtni, &c. § 108. Verbs governing two cases. § 122, 
namely of accusing, R. XXVII.— Valuing, R. XXVIII.— Com- 
paring, &c. § 123. — Asking and teaching, § 124. — Loading, 
binding, &c. § 125. — By impersonal verbs, § 113. Ex. II. and 
III.— By passive verbs, § 126 R. IV 
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%is JBy prepositions, § 136. R. XLVIII. L. LI. LII. 

3d. It is used to express circumstances of limitatioii, § 128.^^ 
place, § 130.— Of time, § 131.— Of measure, § 132. 

4th. It is pat before the iafinitive as its subject § 145. 

10. The VOCATIVE is governed by the interjections O, 
Aeiijpro^ &c. ^ 117. — Oris used without government to de- 
note the person addressed. 

11. The ABLATIVE is governed, 

1st. By nouns, : 118. 

2d. By adjectives, viz. of plenty or want, § 107. R. XI. — Digntu, 

indignuSf &c. § 119. — The comparative degree, § 120. 
3d. By verbs, § 121. viz. of plenty and scarceness, R. XXV.-^CT/or 

abidoTf &c. R. XXVI. — Loading, binding, &c. § 125. — Passive 

verbs § 126. R. V. 

4th. By prepositions, § 136. R. XLIX LI. LII. 

5th. It is used without a governing word to express circumstancesi 
viz. — Of limitation, § 128. — Of cause, manner, &c. § 129. — Of 
place, § 130. Namely, the place in which , R. XXXYI.— ^rom 
which, R. XXXVIII. and XXXIX.— Of time, § 131. R. XL. 
and XLI.— Of measure, § 132. R. XLII. XLIII.— Of price. 
§ 123. 

6th. It is used as the case absolute. § 146. R. LX. 

CONSTRUCTION OF MOODS 

12. The Indicative and Imperative moods are independent 
and without government, 

] 3. The Subjunctive Mood is always dependent, and is 
used, 

1st. After certain conjunctions, § 140. 

2d. After the relative in certain connections, § 141, R. LV 

3d. In oblique discourse, § 141. RuleVI. 

14. The Ijifinitive Mood is used, 

1st. Without a subject, or as a verbal noun, § 144. and R. LVI 

LVII. 
2d. With a subject in dependent and subordinate clauses, § 145. ^ 

15. Participles are construed as adjectives, Gerunds and 
Supines as nouns, § 146. 147. 148. 

16. For the construction of adverbs and conjunctions, see 
« 134. 149. 
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§ 96. PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

The Parts of Syntax are commonly reckoned 
two, Concord or agreement, and Government. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with 
another, in gender , number j case^ or person. 

Government is that power which one word has 
in determining the moodj tense^ or case of another 
word. 

I. OF CONCORD. 

Concord or agreement is fourfold ; viz. 

1. Of a substantive with a substantive. 

2. Of an adjective with a substantive. 

3. Of a relative with its antecedent. 

4. Of a verb with its nominative or subject. 



§ 97. A SUBSTANTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

Rule I. Substantives denoting the same person 
or thing agree in case ; as, 

Cicero orator , Cicero the orator. 

Ciceronis orcUoris, Of Cicero the oratoFi &c. 

Urbs Mhena, The city Athens. 

Urbi Mhenisj To the city Athens. 

EXPLANATION.— SubBtantives thus used are said to be ia apfositioW The 
second substantive is Added to express some atlributef description^ or appellaiiv 
belonging to the first} and must always be in the same member of the ses^ 
tence ; i. e. they must be both in the subject or both in the predicate. A sub- 
stantive predicated of another; though denoting the same thing; is not in ap- 
position with it , and does not come under this rule, $ 103. 

This rule applies to all substantive words, such as personal and relative 
pronouns; adjectives used substantively, Ac. 

Nouns in apposition are often connected in English; by such particles at 
«; being, for, like, &c. aS; Vaier tnitit me eomitem, *' My father sent me tu m 
companion;'' "/or a companion," Sec, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. It is not necessary that nouns in apposition agree in ^eis- 
der, number J or person. In these respects they are often diifcrent ; 
aS; Magnum pauperiee opprobrium. Hor. Mejcin delicias dominu 
Virg. 

Obe. 2. Two or more noons in the singular have a noun in apposi- 
tion in the plural; aS; M. jlntonius, C. Cas8iu8,tribuniplebis, "Mar- 
cus Antonius, Caius Cassias, tribunes of the people. '^ Also if the 
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sins^ular nouns be of diflferent genders, the plural in apposition will 
have the masculine rather than the feminine, if both forms exist ; as, 
jid PtolemtBum et Cleopatram reges, (not reginas) legalt wuH, Lir^ 

Obs. 3. The substantive pronoun having a word in apposition is 
frequently omitted ; as, Consul dixiy (scU. ego,) ** (I) the consol 
said." 

Obs. 4. The possessive pronoun being equivalent to the genitive of 
the personal, has a noun in apposition with it in the genitive ; as, 
Pectus tuunif hominit simplicis. 

Obs. 5. Sometimes the former noun denotes a toJiohf of which the 
noun in apposition expresses the parts ; as, Onerarise. pars cul jEgi" 
muruiriy — alias adversus urbem ipsam delaia sunt^ ^^ The ships of 
burden were carried, part to ^gimurus, — others against the city it" 
self '' So Quisque pro se qu€Bruntury *^ They complain each for him- 
self." 

Obs, 6. A sentence or clause may supply the place of one of the 
substantives; as, Cogitet orator em inetituiy remarduams '' Let him 
consider that an orator is training, a difficult matter." 

Exceptions. 

Exc, 1. Sometimes the latter substantive is put in the genitive ; asy 
Fons Timavi, '' The fountain of Timavus ," jimnis Erid&ni, " The 
river Eridanus j" Arbor Jici " the fig tree ;" Nomen Mer curliest mihi. 
Words thus construed may be referred to § 112. 

Exc. 2. A proper name after the generic term ndmen, orcopidmenf 
sometimes elegantly takes the case of the person in the Dative ; as, 
Nomen Jircturo est mihi, '' I have the name Arcturus." Plant. So. 
Cui nunc cognomen lulo additur. Virg. Cut Egerio inditum nomen 
Liv. Mansit Silviis postea omnibus cognomen. Liv. § 114. Obs, 5. 

Exc. 3. The name of a Town in the genitive, denoting at a place, 
may have a noun of the third declension or plural numl^er, in appo- 
sition with it in the Ablative, and vice versa ; as, Corinthi jichaim 
urbe, *^ Jt Corinth a ci/y of Achaia." This construction depends 
on the rules, § 130. 



* 98. AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

Rule II. An adjective agrees with its substan- 
tive in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus mV, a good man. Bonos viros, good men. 

Bona puellQj a good girl. Bondrum legum^ of good laws. 

Dulce pomumy a sweet apple. Tuis donis, with thy gifts. 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to all adjectives, adjective pronouns, and 
participles ; and requires that they be in the same gender, nun^r, and case 
wUh their substantives.— The word << substantive," in this rule, includes per* 
Bonal and relative proaouas. and all words or phrases used as substantives 

17* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1.. Two or more substantives singular, unless takes 
sejmrately, have an adjective plural ; as, 

Vir et puer terriii lupOy " A man and boy terrified by a wolf." 

Obs. 2. If all the substantives be of the same gender, the 
adjectives will be of that gender, as in the above example. 
But if the substantives are of different genders, the adjective 
takes the masculine rather than the feminine, and the feminine 
rather than the neuter ; as, 
Paler inihij et mater mortut «*nf , My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

Obs. 3. But if they denote things without life, the adjective 
is commonly neuter. And if some of the substantives refer 
to things* with life, and others to things without life, the ad- 
jective is either neuter, or takes the gender of the thing oi 
things with life ; as, 

Labor voluptanque sunt dissimUia natUrdj ** Toil and pleasure are 

unlike in nature." 

Naves et captivi qtue ad Chium capta sunt, *' The ships and captives 

which were taken at Chios." 

NumidcR atque militaria figna obscurati sunt, " The Numidians and 
their military standards were partially concealed." 

Obs. 4. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood to the rest; as, sociis et rege recepto. Virg. 
** Our companions and king being recovered." 

Note 1. These observations ma^, and sometimes do hold eood, even when one 
or more of the substantives are m the ablative, connectea with the others by 
cum; as, Filiatn eumfilio aeeito9. 

Obs. 5. When the substantive to which the adjective or 
adjective pronoun belongs, may be easily supplied, it is fre- 
quently omitted, and the adjective assuming its gender, num- 
ber, and case, is often used as a substantive, and may have 
an adjective agreeing with it ; as, 

Mortalis, a mortal, (sc. Aomo.) Ille, he, (sc. homo.) 

Superif the gods above, (sc. dH.) Illij they, (sc. homines) 

Dextra, the right hand, (sc. manus.) Hie, he, (sc. homo). 
Sinistra, the left hand, (sc. manus) HeeCfShe, (scfemina,) 
Omnia alia, all other, (things,) Familiaris meus, *' my 

intimate friend.*' (sc. amicus.) 

Obs. 6. The adjective, especially when used as a predi- 
cate, without a substantive or definite object, is used in the 
neuter gender; as, 

Triste lupus stahuHs, The wolf is grievous to the folds. 

Vacare culfta est suave, To be free from blame is pleasant 
Labor vincit omnia, Labor overcomes all obstacles 
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Obs, 7. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and 
words considered merely as such, when used substantively, 
take an adjective in the neuter gender ; as, 

Suprimum vale dixit ^ He pronounced a last farewell. 

Cras isttid quando v^nit. When does that to-morrow coine 1 

Excepto quod non simul esses, That yoa were not present, being ex* 

[cepted. 

Obs. 8. A substantive is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, p<h 
ffulum late regem (for reg Tian/em,) " a people of extensive sway." 
Nemo miles RomanuSf "No Roman Soldier." Sometimes an ad- 
verb ; as, Heri semper lenitaSf probably for lenitas semper existens, or 
the like. 

Obs. 9. These adjectives, primus, medius, ultimus, extrimus, tn- 
fimus, imus, summus, supremuSf reliquus, cat^ra, usually signify 
the first part, the middle part, &c. of any thing, and «re placed 
before the substantive ; as, media nox, ** the middle of the night j'' 
summits mons, ' ' the top of the mountain." 

Obs. 10. Some adjectives denoting the time or circumstances of an 
action are used in the sepse of adverbs ; as,>prior venii, '' he came 
first of the two ;" pronus cecidit, '* he fell forward;" abiit sublimis, 
" he went on high." 

Obs. 11. jSlius though an adjective is often used as a pronoun, and 
has this peculiarity of construction, that when repeated with a diffe* 
rent word in the same clause, it renders the one simple prof^osition 
to which it belongs equivalent to two, and it is to be so rendered \ 
thus, Miud aliis viditur optimum, *^ One thing seems hesl to some, 
another seems best to others." So, Duo reges, alius ali& via, ilie 
bellOf hie pace, civitatem awfirunt, "Two kings, one in one way and 
another in another, &c. Or the two simple sentences may be com- 
bined in a plural form, thus: " Different things seemed best to dif- 
ferent persons." — " Two kings, each in a different way,'* &c. The 
same is true when a word derived from aliiu, such as aliunde, altter, 
alio, is put with it in the same clause ; as, jiliis aliunde pericHlum 
est, " There is danger to one person from one source, and to another 
from another, "-^OT combined, " There is danger to different persons 
from different sources." 

Obs. 12. When alius is repeated in a different clause, but in the same 
construction, the first is to be rendered " one," the second " another.** 
If plural ** some" — " others," as, aliud est maledic^re,B]i\jid aceusare, 
"It is one thing to rail at, another to accuse." Cic. Proferebant alii 
pnrpwram, thus alii, " STome brought forth purple, ot^ier* incense." 

This remark is applicable to alter, remembering only, that alius 
Aignifies ONE or many, alter, one of two ; as, Quorum alter exereu 
tum perdldU alter vendidit. 

Exceptions 

Exc. 1. An adjective is often put in a different gender or 
number from the sibstantive with which it is connected 
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Uicitly referring to its meaning rather than to its form, or to 
some other word synonymous with it, or implied in it ; as, 

Latium Capuaque agro mtUctdti, ^ * Latium and Capaa were depriTed 
of their land," i. e. the people of Latium, &c. Capita conjurationis 
vtrgis cati, — '^ the heads (i. e. the leading men) of the conspiracy." 
&c. 

Ezc, 2, A collective noun in the singular, if its verb be 
plural, has an adjective in the plural, and in the gender of 
the individuals which form the collection ; as, 

Pars in pitmen acti sunt, ^^ Ji part were forced into the river.'' 
Sometimes it takes the gender of the individual in the singular ; as, 
pare arduuef writ ^ &c. 

Exc, 3. A plural noun or pronoun used to denote one person, in 
comic writers, sometimes has an adjective or participle in the singu 
lar, as Nohie presente, " I being present." 

Exc. 4. The adjective pronouns, vierque^ quie^, &c. in the singular, 
are oAen put with nouns in the plural, to intimate that the objects 
are spoken of individually and dlstributively ; as, Uterque eorum ex 
eastris exercitum edncant, ** Each of them leads his army iVom the 
camp." Quieque pro se queruntur, '^ They complain each one for 
himself." Mttu and alter are sometimes used in the same way ; as, 
MtUta conjecta eunt aliudalio teinpore. Obt. 11. In this construction 
there is a Kind of apposition. § 97. Obe, 5. 



§ 99. THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 

Rule III. The relative Quiy quxBy quod, agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and per- 
son; as, 

Ego qui seribo , I who write. 

Tu qui legiSf Thou who readest. 

Vir qui loquitur y The man who speaks. 

Viri qui loquuntur, The men who speak. 

EXPLANATION.— The antecedent ia the noun or pronoun going.befoxe the rtla- 
tive to which it refers. Sometimes, however, the relatlTO and its clanta it 
placed before the antecedent and its clause. 

The infinitive mood or a part of a sentence is sometimes the antecedent, In 
which case the relative must be in the neuter gender. The cocc of the relative 
depends on the construction of the clause to which it belongs, (See Oba. 9.) 
and in this respect is to be considered as a noun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Ohs. 1. Strictly speaking, the relative does not agree with 
the antecedent, but with the same word expressed or under- 
stood after the relative, and with which, like the adjective. 



§99 
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it agrees in gender^ numher and case^ as well as person | 
thus, Diem dicunt, qua (die,) &c. They appoint a day on 
which (day,) &c. Hence in connecting the antecedent and 
relative clause, the following variety of usage occurs, viz : 

Ut The word to which the relative refers is commonly expressed 
in the antecedent clause, and not with the relative ; as, vir 
sapit qui pauca loquitur, *' he is a wise man who speaks little." 

2d. It is often not expressed in the antecedent clause, and expressed 
with the relative ; as, In quern primum egreesi sunt locum 
Troja vocdtur, i. e. locus in quern, &c. 

3d. Sometimes when greater precision is required, it is expressed 
in both ; as, Erant omnlno Itindra duo, quibus itinerlbus domo 
exire posserU. 

4th, When the reference is of a general nature, and there is no 
danger of obscurity, the word to which the relative refers is 
understood in both clauses ; as, Sunt quos juvat collegisse, i. e. 
sunt homines quos (homines) jUvat, Sec. Non habeo quod te 
accusem, i, e. non habeo id propter quod te acctuem. 

Obs. 2. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a preceding word ; 
as, omnes laudare/ortunas meas qui haberem, &c. '*all were praising my 
fortune who had,*' &c. i. e. fortunas mei qui, the possessive meas, 
being equivalent to the genitive of ego. § 30. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 3. When a relative refers to one or two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it may agree with either ; as, 
Flumen est Arar quod, &c. Here qw)d agrees with flumen. AdflU' 
men Ossum perventumest, qui, &c. Here qui agrees with Ossum, 

Obs. 4. So also when the relative stands between two nouns mean- 
ing the same thing, the one in the antecedent and the other in the re- 
lative clause, it may agree with either : as, Genus hominum, quod 
vocatur Helotes; Jtnimal quem vocamus homtnem. In the first sentence 
quod agrees with genus in the antecedent clause, in the second, quern 
agrees with hominem in the relative clause. 

Obs. 5. An adjective which properly belongs to the antecedent is 
sometimes placed in the relative clause, agreeing with the relative. 
This is the case, especially if the adjective be a numeral, a compa- 
rative, or superlative ; as, Inter jocos, quos incondltos jaciunt, for 
jocos incondltos, quos, &c. " Amidst the rude jests which they utter." 
Node, quam interris ultimam egit, for Nocte ultima, quam, &c. "The 
last night which he spent upon earth.'' 

Obs. 6. When a relative refers to two or more antecedents taken 
together, it agrees with them in gender and number, in all respects 
as the adjective does with different substantives, as stated, § 9S 
Obs. 1. 2. 3. 4. But, 

If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative plural takes 
the first person rather than the second, and the second rather than 
the third. 

Exc. 1. The relative sometimes takes the gender and number, not of 
the antecedent noun, but of some one synonjnmous with it or implied 
in it ; as, Earum rirfim qua mortales prima putant, ** Of those things 
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which men deem most important." Here qua seems to agree with 
nefcotiaj considered synonymous with rerum. — Daret ut catenis fatdle 
monstrum qua. The antecedent is monttrum, hut qua agrees with 
C/eopafra, the monster intended. Conjuravire pttuci contra rempub' 
licanif de qua (scil conjuralione, implied in conjuravire,) quam br^ 
vistime potSro dicam. ''A few entered into a conspiracy against 
the republic, concerning which/' &c. 

Obs. 7. The relative quicunque and quivis, are sometimes used in- 
stead of gut, when a general or indefinite term is expressed or under- 
stood with the antecedent ; as, qua sandri pot^runt qudcunque ratunu 
tandbo ; equivalent to omni ratione quacunque (possum,) '^What can 
be cured, I will cute by every means I can." 

This construction corresponds to that of the Greek otfrtS' Gr. 

Gram. ^ 135. 7. 

Obs. 8. When the relative clause is connected with the antecedent, 
not by the relative itself but by some such connective as cum or 
quum, ubi, si, &c. signifying *^ when," *' if,'' &c. the relative assumes 
the character of a personal or dcTnonstrative^ ffrii\i or without et 
prefixed ; as, et tile, et hie, et is, et Uli, &c. and may generally be ren- 
dered by these pronouns ; as, qui quum legatos non admitUret, ** and 
when he would not admit the ambassadors ;" qua ubi convinit, 
" when it (sc. classis the fleet,) assembled." Jid quorum initium, 
stlvdrum quumCasarpervenisset, ''When Caesar had come to the 
beginning of these woods." Quam quum Romanorum dux d4re nol- 
let,^* And when the Roman general would not grant Mm, (sc. pacem, 
peace^) &c. 

CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 

Obs. 9. The relative in respect of case, is always to be 
considered as a noun, and if no nominative come between it 
and the verb, the relative shall be the nominative to the verb ; 
as, Ego, qui scriho, I who write. But, 

If a nominative come between the relative and the verb, 
the relative shall be of that case which the verb or noun fol- 
lowing, or the preposition going before, usually governs ; as» 

Deus quern colimus, God whom we worship. 

Cujus munSre vivimus, By whose gift we live. 

ji quo facta sunt omnia, By whom all things were made. 

Exc. 2. The relative aAer the manner of the Greek, is sometimes 
attracted into the case of its antecedent ; as, cum agas aliquid eorum 
quorum consuisii &c. for eorum qjJM consuisti, *^ When you do any of 
those things which you have been accustomed to do." Baptim quibut 
quisque potSrat elatis, for (iis) ^uje quisque, &c. Those things which 
each one could being hastily snatched up. 

Exc. 3. The antecedent is sometimes attracted into the case of 
the relative ; as, Urbem quam statuo vestra est, for uass quamstaluo. 
&c. *' The city which I am building is yours." 

These are Greek constructions seldom used by Latin writers. See 
Greek Gr. § 135. Exc, 9. 10. 
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Obs. 10. The relative adjectives quotf qitotw, quantuif qualis, are 
often construed in a manner similar to the relative, having their red 
ditivesj or corresponding adjectives toty tottUj tanttiSf talitty expressed 
in the antecedent clause ; as, Fades qualem decet esse eoror&my i. e. 
talis fades J '' The features, such as usually belong to sisters." 
T antes multitudinis quantam capit urbs, '' Of as great a multitude as 
the city contains.'^ 

When the relative adjective and its redditive refer to different sub- 
stantives, each agrees with its own. But among the poets, the rela. 
tivc sometimes agrees with the substantive in the antecedent clause, 
and not with that in its own. 

Sometimes the redditive is understood, and sometimes the relative. 



§ 100. CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOMINATIVE 

CASE. 

The Nominative case is used, 

1. To express the subject of a proposition. 

2. In apposition with another substantive in the nomina- 
tive (§ 97.) or predicated of it. ^ 103. 

3. In exclamations ; as, O vir fortis atque Amicus ! 



§ 101. THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

Rule IV. A Verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, 

Ego lego ^ I read. NoslegimuSf We read. 

Tu scribUj Thou writest, Vos seribitiSf Ye write. 

Ille loquitur f He speaks. Illi loquuiUur, They speak. 

EXPLANATION— The nominatire to a verb is the subject or thing spoken of in 
the sentence. It may be a nouui a pronoun^ an adjectiTe used as a nouny the 
infinitive, a gerund, or a part of a sentence. To all these this rule applies and 
requires that the verb should be in the same number and in the same person as 
the nominative. For person, see $ 38. Obs. 1. 3. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. The Dominatives Ego, tu, nos, vos. of the first and second 
person are generally omitted, being obvious from the termination of 
the verb ; also, of the third person when it is an indefinite word, ot 
may be easily supplied from the context ; as /erun^, they say, &c. 

Chn. 2 The subject is also omitted when the verb expresses the 
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state of the weather, or an operation of nature ; as, Fulgfiratf it 
lightens; pluitf it rains ; ningitj it snows. 

Obs. 3. Impersonal verbs are usually considered as without a nomi> 
native. Still they will generally be found to bear a relation to some 
circumstance, sentence, clause of a sentence, or infinitive mood, simi- 
lar to that between a verb and its nominative ; as, delectat me studire: 
'' it delights me to study," i. e. ''to study delights me ;" misBret me 
iuij " I pit^ you ;" i, e. conditio j or fortuna tui misfret me, " your con- 
dition excites my pity. § 144. Obs, 1. 

Obs. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted when the nominative is ex 
pressed, and sometimes when it is understood ; as, Nam ego Poly- 
dorusj (sc. sttTH,) " For I am Polydorus." Omnia pracldra rara, 
(sc. sunt,) '' All excellent things are rare.'' TttmUle, (sc. respondit,) 
" Then he replied." Verum hactenus hac, (sc. diximus.) 

Obs. 5. When the subject is an infinitive, or a clause of a sentence 
the verb is in the third person singular; and, if a compound tense, 
the participle is put in the neuter gender ; as, incertum. est quam longa 
nostrUm cujusque vitafutUra sit, '' How long any of us shall live is un- 
certain." 

Obs. 6- The nominative is sometimes found with the infinitive, in 
which case ccepit or capirunt, or some other verb according to the 
sense is understood ; as, Omnes tnvidire mihi, '' Every one envied 
me." The infinitive with the nominative before it is so common in 
historical narrative that it is called the historical infinitive. Thus 
used, it is translated as the imperfect, for which tense it seems to be 
used. § 144. Obs. 6. 



§ 102. SPECIAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

I. Of agreement in number and person. 

Rule I. Two or more substantives singular, ta- 
ken together, have a verb in the plural : Taken 
separately, the verb is usually singular; as, 

Together, 
Furor ir&que mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on my mind. 

Separately, 
St Socrates autJintisth^nesdiciiret,KSocrsLtes orAntisthenes should say. 

Obs. 1. To both parts of this rule however, and especially to the first 
there are many exceptions. If one of the nominatives be plural, the 
verb is commonly plural. But sometimes the verb agrees with the 
nominative nearest it, and is understood to the rest, especially when 
each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, or they denote things 
without life ; as, Mens enim, et ratio, et consUium in senibus est. 

When the nominatives are disjunctively connected by aii/, neque, 
&c. the verb is sometimes plural ; and it is always so when the 
substantives are of different persons ; as, neque ego, niqu€ Ctesar 
hahUi us^mm 
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Obs. 2. A sabstantive in the nominative singQlar,coup]ed wii> another 
m the ablative by cum^ may have a plural verb j as, Bemo cum fratn 
Quirinus juraHabunt. 

Obs. 3. When the nominatives are of diflferent persons, the verb 
is commonly plural, and takes the first person rather than the second 
and the second rather than the third ; as, Si tu et Tullia valetU, ego 
et Cicero valemtts, *^ If yoa and Tullia are well, Cicero and I aie 
well." 

But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative, and is 
understood to the rest, and always so when the verb has different 
modifications with each nominative ; as, ego mitere^ tu felictter 
vivis. 

Rule II. A collective noun expressing many 
as one whole has a verb in the singular ; as, 

Populw me sibilatf The people hiss at me. 

Senatus in curiam vinitf The Senate came into the Senate-house. 

But when it expresses many as individuals, the 
verb must be plural; as, 

Pars epulis onirant mensaSf Part load the tables with food. 

Turba ruunt^ The crowd rush. 

Veniunt leve vulgtu euntque, The fickle populace come and go. 

Obs. 4. To both parts of this rule there are also exceptions, and in 
some cases it seems indifferent whether the verb be in the singular or 
plural, sometimes both are joined with the same word ; as, Turba ex 
eo loco dUabibdtur^ refracturosque carcerem mindbantur. 

Obs. 5. Uterque, ^quisque^ pars. »,, pars , alius,,,. \ alius y and a/* 
ter. . . .alter f on account of the idea of plurality involved, frequents 
ly have the verb in the plural. This construction may be explained 
on the principle mentioned, § 98. Exc. 4. where see examples. 



« 103. OF THE NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 

Rule V. Any verb may have the same case 
after it as before it, when both words refer to the 
sime thing; as, 

Ego sum discip^uSf I am a scholar. 

Tu vocdris Joannes f Thou art called John. 

Ilia incedit regind, She walks (as) a queen. 

EXPLANATION :— Under this mle the nomlnatlTe before the verb Is the ful* 
jtet or thing spoken of, the nominative after it is the predicate or the thing as* 
serted of the subject. The verb is the eoptUa connecting the one wilh the other 
and is u»ually a substantive or neuter verb, a passive verb of naming, Judging 
appointing, ice. 

This rule applies to the accusative and dative before and after the Infinitlfts 
of the above verbn. See Ohe. f . S. T. 8. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Ohg. 1. Any of the above verbs between two nominatiTeft of different 
immberSf commotily agrees in number with the former or subject ; 
as, Dos est decern talentd^ " Her dowry is ten talents/' Ter. Omnia 
pontiw eranf, " All was sea/' Ovid. But sometimes with the latter 
or predicate ; as, Amaniium ira, amoj-is integratio est^ ** The quarrels 
of lovers is a renewal of love." 

So also when the nouns are of different genders, an adjective, adjec- 
tive pronoun, or a participle in the predicate, commonly agrees with 
the subject of the verb ; as, oppidum appellatum. est Possidonia : — But 
sometimes with the predicate ; as Non omnis error sttUtitia dicenda 
est. Cic. 

Obs. 2. When the predicate is an adjective, adjective pronoun, or 
participle without a substantive, it agrees with the subject before the 
verb according to Rule II. § 98. Except as noticed in the same sec- 
tion, Obs. 6' 

Obs. 3. When the subject is of the second person, and the vocative 
stands before the verb, the adjective or participle will usually be in 
the nominative, according to the rule; as, esto, tu, Casar amicus ; but 
sometimes it is put in the vocative ; as, Quibtu Hector ab oris ex- 
pectate venis. — ^Virg. for expectaitu. Hence the phrase. Made tn'r- 
tutc csto, for macttu. 

Obs. 4. The noun opus commonly rendered " needful," is often used 
as a predicate aAer sum ; as. Dux nobis opus est, ** A leader is wanted 
by us." 

Note. — Such expressions as Audivi hocpuer / — Rempublicam defendt 
adolescensj — Sapiens nil/acit invitus, belong more properly to Rule 
I. and II. than to this. 

Obs. 5. The accusative or dative before the infinitive under this 
Rule, requires the same case after it in the predicate ; as, 

Novimus te essefortem, We know that thou art brave. 

Mihi negligenti non esse licet, I am not allowed to be negligent. 

Obs. 6. When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the sub- 
ject of the preceding verb, it is often omitted, in which case the pre- 
dicate after the infinitive is in t^ie nominative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding subject, or in the Accusative agreeing with the subject of the 
infinitive understood ; as, Cupio did doctus, or cupio dici docinm , 
i. e. me dici doctum, ^^ I desire to be called learned." The first of 
these is a Greek construction, and seldom used by prose writers. 
See Gr. Gram. § 175. 3. 

Obs. 7. When the infinitive of such verbs has a dative before it, it 
may be followed either by a dative or an accusative ; as, Licet mihi 
esse bedto ; or, licet mihi esse bedtum, " I may be happy." In the 
first case beato agrees with mthi; in the second, beatum agrees with 
me, to be supplied as the subject of esse. Sometimes when the sen- 
tence is indefinite, the dative also is understood ,* as, licet esse beatum^ 
(sc. alicui,) " One may be happy." The first of these forms albo is 
a'Greek construction. See Gr. Gram. § 175. Obs. 5. 

Obs. 8. This variety of case after the infinitive is admissible only 
with the nominativey dative^ and accusative. The other cases before 
the infinitive have the accusative after it, agreeing with the subject 
of the infinitive understood ; as, interest omnium (se) esse bonos 
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§ 104. OF GOVERNMENT 

1. Government is the power which one word has over another de- 
pending upon it, reqiiiring^it to be pat in a certain caae, mood,OTien»€ 

2. The words subject to government are nouns and verbs. 

3. The words governing or affecting these in their case, mood or 
tense, are nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and words indeclinable, 

4. To the Syntax of nouns belongs all that part of Syntax relating 
to the government of Case. Every thing else in government belongs 
to the Syntax of the verb, § 137, et seq. 



SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

In this part of Grammar under the term noun or substantive, is 
comprehended every thing used in Latin Grammar as such, namely, 
nouns, personal pronouns, adjective pronouns used personally, ad- 
jectives without substantives, gerunds, together with infinitives, and 
substantive clauses used as nouns. 

The construction of the oblique cases depends in general upon 
the particular ideas expressed by the cases themselves as they are 
stated, § 7. 3. or hereaAer mentioned under each case. 



* 105. CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENITIVE. 

The Genitive, as its name imports, with the meaning of the word con^ 
nects the idea of origin, and hence that of property or possession. It 
is used in general to limit the signification of another word, 
with which It is joined, by representing it as something originating 
with, possessed by, or relating to, that which the genitive or limiting 
word expresses ; and it is said to be governed by the word so limited, 
i. e. ; the word limited requires the word limiting it to be put in the 
Genitive case. 

The Genitive is governed by Nouns, Mjectives, and Verbs ; and 
also is used to express circumstances of place, quantity or degree. 



f> 106. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY NOUNS. 

Rule VI. One substantive governs another in 
the genitive, when the latter substantive limits the 
signification of the former ; as, 

^mor gloria, The love of glory. 

Lex naturtt, The law of nature. 
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ETPI.AXATION.— Under this rule the two substantives must be of different 
HtrTHfi cat f on, and the one used to restrict the meaning of the other. Thus in the 
first example Amory alone, means *' love" in general ; but the term gloria joined 
with u, restricts its meaning here to a particular object ''glory," and so of 
other examples. 

N. B. When a noua is limited by another of the eame Mignijieationf it is put 
m the same case by Rule I. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. When the governing noan expresses a feeling or act, Sic. 
inherent in, or exercised by the noun governed in the genitive, the 
genitive is said to be stibjective or active. But when the governing 
noun denotes something of which the noun governed is the object, 
the genitive is then said to be objective or passive. Thus in the 
phrase Providentia Dei^ the genitive is necessarily subjective or ac- 
tive because providentia expresses an act or operation of which God 
is the subject^ and of which he cannot be the object. On the other 
hand, in the phrase timor Deij *' the fear of God ;" the genitive Dei 
is necessarily objective or passive j because timor denotes a feeling in 
some other subject, of which God is the object ^ and cannot be the sub- 
ject. Sometimes the meaning of both substantives is such, that the 
genitive may be either active T>r passive ; thus, when the expression 
njimor Dei means the love which God has to us, Dei is active or sub- 
jective ; but when it means the love which we have to God, Dei is 
passive or oojective. In such cases the sense in which the genitive is 
used must be determined by the author's meaning. 

Obs. 2. Hence it often happens that a noun governs two substan- 
tives, one of which limits it subjectively j and the other objectively; as, 
Agamemn6nis belli gloria^ " Agamemnon's glory in war," Nep. 
Here Agamem'niinis limits gloria subjectively, and belli limits it ob 
iectively. So, lllius administratio proviHci<Bf Cic. 

Obs. 3. The governing noun is often omitted, but only, however, 
when the expression itself readily suggests the noun to be supplied; 
as, »^d Diana, sc. adem; or when it can be readily supplied from the 
preceding or following words. 

Obs. 4. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronoun governed 
by the noun, it is more common to use the possessive adjective pro- 
noun agreeing with it; as, mcua pater, rather than pater mei. So also 
instead of the genitive of a noun, a possessive adjective is sometimes 
used; as, Causa regia, for regis causa; Herilis filius, forfilitts heri, 

Obs. 5. The dative is often used instead of the genitive, to limit 
a noun as to its object; as, Fratri ades, for fratrisy the house of my 
brother ; presidium reis, a defence to the accused. For this construc- 
tion see § 110. 

Rule VII. A substantive added to another to 
express a property or quality belonging to it, is 
put in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

VirsummaprudentuB, or summaprudentid. A man of great wisdom. 
Ptter proba inddlis, or probd indJ6le A boy of a good disposition. 
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EXPLANATION.^Under this rqle the latter substantive in the genitiTe or 
ablative must denote a part or property of the former, otherwise it doc^ not 
belong to this rule. The latter substantive, also, has commonly an adjective 
joined with it, as in the above examples, though this is not essential to the rule 
and sometimes it is found without it; as, Homo nihili. 

Obs. 6. There is no certain rule by which to determine when the 
genitive is to be used, or when the ablative, though in some phrases 
we find the genitive only is used ; as, vir imi sttbsellii, '' a person of 
the lowest rank;" homo nullius sttpendiif "a man of no experi- 
ence in war,V Sailust, Magni formica laborisj &c. In others the ab- 
lative only; as, Es bono animOy Be of good courage. Sometimes 
both are used in the same sentence; as, Molescens eximid spe, sum- 
mcB virtuiis. In prose the ablative is more common than the geni- 
tive. 

Ob$. 7. Sometimes, instead of the construction under this rule, the 
adjective is put with the former substantive; as, Vir gravitate et pru- 
dentid preestans, Cic. So, Vir prastantis tngentt, prastanti ingenio, 
prastans ingenioj and (poetically) prastana ingenii, are all used. 
And sometimes, when the adjective takes the case of the former sub- 
stantive, the latter substantive, especially by the poets, is by a Greek 
construction put in the accusative, instead of the genitive or ablative; 
as. Miles fractus membra^ instead of membris. Os humerosque simi- 
liadeOf instead of Ore huinerisque similis deo. The accusative, in 
this construction^ may be regarded as governed by secundum y or quod 
attinet ad, meanmg '' according to,'' or ^^ in respect of," &c. (§ 128. 
Exc. and Note.) and corresponding to the Greek xara. See Or. 
Gram. § 142, Obs 11. 

Adjectives taken as Substantives. 

Rule VIIL An adjective in the neuter gender 
without a substantive governs the genitive ; as, 

Mvltum pecunia, Much money. 

Id negotiij That business. 

EXPLANATlON.^Under this rale, the adjective, without a substantive ex- 
pressed, is regarded as a substantive, and so capable of being limited by the genl* 
tive, as under Rule VI. 

Obs. 8. The adjectives thus used are generally such as signify 
quantity; multum. plus, plurimumy tantum, quantum. The pronouns, 
hoCf id, illudy istud, quod, quid, with its compounds. Also summum, 
ultimum, extrimum, dimidium, medium, aliud, &c. To these may be 
added several neuter adjectives in the plural, used in a partitive 
sense; as, angusta vidrum, the narrow parts of the road, opaCa locO* 
rum; antiqua foedirum ; cuncta campOrum, 9i,c. 

Not$. — Such adjectives followed by a genitive are almost always either iu the 
nominative or accusative 

Obs. 9. Most of these adjectives may have their substantires with 
which they agree; but the more common constrnction is with the 
genitive; as, tantum spei, so much hope; quid muliirisi what-kind 
of a woman ? aliquid forma ; quid hoe ret est f 

18* 
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Obs. 10. Quod and quicquid followed by a genitive, inclnde the idea 
or universality ; as, quod agri^ *' what of land," i. e. ** all the iand;" 
quicquid ciriumj " whatever of citizens," i. e. " all the citizens ;*' 
quicquid deorunif ** all the gods," 

Obs, 11. Opus sindusus, signifying '' need," sometimes govern the 
genitive ; as, Argenti opusfuitj ** there was need of money." — Liv. 
Proctmii non semper usus est^ ** There is not always need of an intro- 
dnction." Quinct. In general, these words govern the ablative. § 118. 
R. XXII. 



« 107. GENITIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

Rule IX. Verbal adjectives, or such as imply 
an operation of mind, govern the genitive; as, 

jJvidtts gloria^ Desirous of glory. 

Ignarus fraudiSf Ignorant of frand. 

Memor benejicidrumj Mindful of favors. 

EXPLANATION.^The genitive in this construction as in § 106. is used to 
timit the application of the general term or adjective by which it is governed, 
and may he rendered by of, or, in respect q/" prefixed; thus, in the first ezamplCi 
Avidut expresses.the possession of desire generally ; the genitive gloria limits 
it to a certain object, *' glory," and so of the other examples. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Ohs, 1. Adjectives governing the genitive under this 
rule are, 

1st Vebbals in AX ; as, capax, edax, ferax, fugax, pervicax, 
tenaxj &c. 

2d. Particifials in NS and TUS ; as, amanSf appHens, cupiens^ 
patiens, 'impaiienSf sUiens ; consultus, doctus, expertus, tnex- 
pertus, insuitus, insditus. &c. 

8d. Adjectives denoting various affections of the mind ; such as, 

1. Desire and Disgust^ as, avdruSj aviduSj cupidus^ studidsus; 
fastidiosuSf &c^ with many other verbals in 'idus^ and '6tus. 

2. Knowledge and Ignorance : as, callidus, certw, eonseius, 
gndrus, peritus, prudens^ &c.; — Ignarus, incertuSj inscius, tm» 
prttdenSf imperitus, rudisj Sec. 3. Memory or Foroetful- 
jrxss ; as, memory immUmor, &c. 4. Care and Negligence ; 
at, anxiuSf curiosusj solicitusj providus, diligens ; — incuriostu 
itc^rusj negligetis, &c. 5. Fear and CoNriDENCE ; as, pavi- 
dusj timidusj trepidus; — impaviduSy interritus, &c. 6. Guilt 
and Innocence ; as, noxiiis, rcuSf suspectus, compertus ; — ^tn-> 
noxius, innScenst insons, &c. 
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4Ui. To these may be added many other adjectives of similar sig- 
nification, which are limited by, or govern such genitives ; as 
aaimij ingeniiy mentit, iree, militi€Bj bellif laboru, rerufA, €Bvi 
morumf a.nd Jidei. 

Ob$. 2. Verbals in NS are used both as adjectives and participles, 
but " - ... 

"ca 

amans ^, .w....«, ,.m.»^, — »|,v«.w.. «* ...w «»»t"'—~^- j 

virtutenij ** loving virtue," — spoken of the act. So also, docttu 
grammatictB, '' si^illed in grammar ;"(^c<tfff grammaticanif " one who 
has studied grammar." 

Obs. 3. Many of these adjectives vary their construction 
so that instead of the genitive they sometimes take afler them, 

1st. An infinitive clause j as, certus ire, " determined to go." Ovid. 
Cantdre periti. Virg. jinxius quid opus facto sit. Sail. 

2d. An accusative with a preposition ; as, avidior ad rem ; ani* 
mu* capax ad pracepta ; ad fraudem cailidus; potem to re« 
bellicdsaSf &c. 

3d. An ablative with a preposition ; as, jSvidut in pecuniiaf 
** Eager in regard to money." jinxius defamd ; super sctlBre 
suspectus; &c, 

4th. An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rudis, " Rude in 
art;" regnicrimine insons ; prastans ingenio, 

Obs, 4. Some adjectives usually governing the dative, sometimes 
govern the genitive, such as simUis, dissimilis, &c. See § ill. Obs. 2 

Rule X. Partitives and words placed partitive- 
ly, comparatives, superlatives, interrogatives, and 
some numerals, govern the genitive plural; as, 

jSli^is phUosophorum^ Some one of the philosophers 

Senior fratruMj The elder of the brothers. 

Doctissimus Ramandrunij The most learned of the Romans. 

Quis nostrCtm f Which of us ? 

Una musdrunij One of the muses. 

Octavus sapieatiuMf The eighth of the wise men. 

EXPLANATION.— A Partitive is a word which signifies a part of any num- 
Oer of persons or things, in contradistinction to the whole. A word placed 
partitively, is one which though it does not signify a partt yet is sometimes 
used to diitinguisk a part from the whole ; as, expediti militumf the light armed 
(of the) soldiers. The partitive, when an adjective, takes the gender of the 
whole and governs it in the genitive plural ; or, if a collective noun, in the geni* 
tive singular; and in this case the partitive takes the gender of the noun uadcfii 
^tood : as, doetisaimtu $ua atatit 
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Obs, 5. Partitives are such words ; as, ullus, nullun, solusj alxut 

uter.uterquey neuter ^ altera aliquiSjquidamj quis^uis, quicunquBy quisf 
qui/ qxLot? tot, aliquot, nonnulli, plerique,multi, pauci,mediu9, &c. 

Words are used partitively in such expressions as the following ; 
tuperi dearum, sancte deorum, degeneres canum, piscium femina:. To 
which add, omnia, eunctus, nemo; as, Omnes Maceddnum; nemo nos- 
trum. 

Ohs. 6. The comparatiTe with the genitive denotes one of two, the 
superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; as, Major fro- 
tram, the elder of two brothers ; maximus/ratrum, the eldest of three 
or more. So also titer, alter and neuter generally refer to two, quit, 
alius^ and ntdlus, to more than two ; as, uter nostrUm, which of cs 
(two ?) quis nostrum, which of us (three or more ?) Nostriim and 
vestritm are used after partitives, seldom nostri and vestri. 

Obs. 7. The partitive is sometimes understood ; as, Fies nobUium 
tu quoque fontium, (sc. unus,) Hor. 

Obs, 8. Instead of the genitive after the partitive, the ablative is 
often found governed by de, e, ex, or in ; or the accusative with inter 
or ante ; as, unus e stoicis ; ante omnes ptUcherrimtu ; inter reges opu- 
lentissi7nus. 

Rule XL Adjectives of plenty or want govern 
the genitive or ablative ; as, 

PlenusircB or ir&, Full of anger. 

Inops rationiSf or ratione, Void of reason. 

EXPLANATI0N.->A9 in Rule IX. the adjective here is a generftl termi but 
limited in its application by the genitive or ablative following it. 

Obs. 9. Among adjectives denoting plenty or want, a considerable 
variety of construction is found. 

Some govern the genitive only ,* as, benignus, exsors, impos, impd- 
tens, imtus, libefdlis, munificus, &c. 

Some govern the ablative only ; as, beatus, mutUus, tumidtu^ turgU 
dus. 

Some govern the genitif e more frequently ; as, compos, eonsors, 
eginus, exh<Bres, expers, fertilis, indigus, parous, pauper, prodigus, 
sterilis, prosper, insatidtus, insatiabilis. 

Some govern the ablative more frequently ; as, abundans, alienus^ 
cassus, extorrUjfirmus, foetus, frequens, gravis, gravidus, jejUnus^ 
infirmus, liber, locuples, laitus, mactus, mtdus, onustus, orota, pol- 
lens^ satidtus, tenuis, truncus, viduus. 

Some govern the genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copiosue 
dives, fecundus, ferax, imm&nis, indnis, inops, largus, modicus, tm- 
modicus, nimius, opulentus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur_ 
vacuuSf uber. 

Obs. 10. Many of these adjectives are sometimes limited by a pr» 
position and its case ; *as, Locus copiosus a frumento. Cic. Jib omni 
reparatus. Id. Parcus in victu. Plin. In affectlbus potentiMSimut 
Quinct.' Potens in res bellicas. Liv. &c. 
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^ 108. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

Rule XII. Sum governs the genitive of a per- 
son or thing to which its subject belongs as a pos- 
session, property, or duty; as. 

Est regis, It belongs to the king. 

Hominis est errdre. It is characteristic of man to err. 

EXPLANATION. — ^The genitive in this construction is supposed to be governed 
by the substantive, offidum, muntts, resj negotium, opu$f &c. understood. 
(When it is expressedi the genitive is governed by it according to Rule VI.) 
The verb is in the third person, — often has an infinitive or clause for its nomi- 
native, and may be rendered in any way by which the sense is expressed ; si ch 
aSf •( belongs to,-— «'« the property~-ihe part — the duty— the peeuliaritjf—ihe ekth 
raeter off &c. The following are examples, 

Insipientis est dicere non put&ram^ It is the part of a fool, &c. 
MUitum est suo duct parere, It is the duty of soldiers, &e. 

Laudare se vani est, It is the mark of a yain man, &e 

So the following — Arrogantis est negligire quid de se quisque serUu 

at, Cic. Pecus est Melibai. Virg. Hac sunt hominis, Ter. PaupH' 

ris est numerdre pecus, Ov. Temeritas est florentis atatis, prudentia 

senectvttis, Cic. Antiqui morisfuit, Plin. 

Obs. 1 . Sometimes the genitive may be governed by the preceding 
word repeated after est; as, Hoc pecus est {pecus) Melihoei; Hie liber 
est (liber) fratris. Sometimes the genitive depends on some other 
substantive understood; as, Qua res evertenda reipublica solent essg 
(instrumenta.) Regiu7n imperium quod initio conservanda l^ertatis 
(caas&,) et augendes reipublica (insti tutnm) /«fra^. 

Obs. 2. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the nomina- 
tive neuter of the possessive is commonly used, agreeing with officii 
um, munus &c. understood; as, Tuum est, it is your duty; instead of 
tut; meum est, it is my part ; instead of met. 

Obs. 3. If the verb be in the infinitive, the posssessive pronoun 
mast be in the accusative; as, Scio tuum esse, '' I know it is your 
duty;" and if a substantive be expressed, the possessive must agree 
with it in gender, number, and case; as, Ha partes fuerunt tua, 
(equivalent to tuumfuU, or tudrumpartiumfuit.) It was your part. 

Rule XIII. Misereor, miserescoy and satdgOy go- 
vern the genitive ; as, 

Miserire civium tuorum, Pity your countrymen. 
Satagit rerum sudrum. He is busy with his own affairs. 

EXPLANATION . — The genitive, in this construction, has been supposed to 
be governed by such a noun as negotio, catua, re, &c. understood; governed by 
the prepositions de, a, in, or the like ; as, Miserere de causa civittm, &c. We 
consider it better, however, to regard these genitives as governed directly by 
the verb, and expressing, as in Greek, the cause or origin of the feeling whicfc 
the verb expresses. See Gr. Gram. § 144. Rule XIV 
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Ohs. 4. Many other yerbs denoting some aflection of the mind are 
Bometimes followed by a genitive, denoting that, with regard to which, 
or on account of which, the affection exists. These are angOj decipior, 
desipioj dUcrudor^ fallOf falloTj fcutidiOj inrideot l<ttor^ miror, 
penaeo, studeOj vereor, Sec. Thus, AbsurdefacU qui angas te animi. 
Plaut. Discruci&r animi. Ter. Fallibar serm^nia. Plaut. lAttor 
malorum. Virg. These verbs have commonly a different construc- 
tion. Note 2. 

jf^tg i.—The first and second of these examples resemble the peculiar Greek 
construction, explained Or. Gram. $ 148. Obt. 2. 

Obs. 5. Several verbs especially among the poets, are found with 
the genitive in imitation of the Greek construction, 6r. Gram. §144. 
Rule XVI. and XVII. These are abstineoy deHno, desitto, quietcOf 
regno j also, adipiicor^ condico, credo, frtutror, /«»*o> loudoj libiro^ 
levoj participOf prohibeo; thus, abstineto irdrum, Hor. Detine que* 
rilarum, Hor. Kegnavit populorum. Hor. Levas me labdrum. Plaut 

Kote 3. — All these verbs, hoMrever, in 06s. 4 and 6, have for the most part a 
difTerent construction, being followed sometimes by the accusative as an active 
verb, and more frequently by the accusative or ablative with a preposition. 

Rule XIV. Recordor^ meminty reminiscory and 
obliviscory govern the genitive or accusative ; as, 

Recordor lectibnii, or lectionem, I remember the lesson. 

Obliviscur injuria ^ or injuriam, I forget an injury. 

EXPLANATION.— When these verbs are followed by au accusative, they are 
considered active, and fall imder Rulb XX. But when- a genitive follows them 
they are regarded as neuter, and the genitive denotes that in regard to which 
the memory, &c. is exercised. 

Obs. 6. These verbs are often construed with an infinitive or some 
part of a sentence, instead of the genitive or accusative ; as, Memini 
vidire virginem, Ter. 

Obs. 7. Recordor and meminij signifying to remendter, are some- 
times followed by an ablative with de. And memini signifying to 
make mention off has a genitive or an ablative with de. Ei venU in 
m£ntem. being equivalent to recordatur^ has a genitive after it ; as, 
Ei venit in mentem potestatis tu€B» 

N. B. For the genitive with verbs of accusing^ See § 122, 

with verbs of valuing, § 122. R. XXVIII; with Passive 
verbs, ^126; with Impersonal verbs, ^13; with Adverbs, 
« 135 ; denoting place, § 130, R. XXXVI and XXXIX. 



« 109. CONSTRUCTION OF THE DATIVE. 

1. The Dative is used to express the remote object to tchich anj 
quality or action, or any state or condition of things tends, or, to 
which they refer. This tendency is usually expressed in English b? 
the words TO or FOR. Hence. 
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2. The Dative in Latin is governed by, or denotes the object referred 
to, by Noufu^ Mjefitives and Verbs, 

3. A ase of the Dative common in Greek usually called the Da* 
tive Redundant, has also been imitated in Latin. See Gr Gram. 
§145.2. The following are examples. Quo tantumvaHi dexter abu. 
Yirg. Fur mihi es. Plant. Tongilium mihi eduxU, Clc. Ubi nunc 
NOBIS deus ille magisterf Virg. Ecce tibi Sebostu, Cic. Suo tiBX 
gladio hunc jugulo. 
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Rule XV. Substantives frequently govern the 
dative of their object ; as, 

ffostis virttUibuSj An enemy to virtue. 

Exitium pecHriy Destruction to the flock. 

Obtemperantia legibusy Obedience to the laws. 

EXPLANATION.^Uader this rule, the governing substantive generally de- 
notes an affection, or some advantage, or disadvantage, or act, which Is limited 
as to its object by the dative following it, as in the above examples. 

Obs, 1. Rule. The dative of the possessor is governed by 
substantives denoting the thing possessed ; as, 

Ei venit in Tnentem, It came into his mind. 

Cui corpus porrigiturf Whose body is extended. 

Obs. 2. The dative in this construction is said to be used for, or itk* 
stead of the genitive, as in Rule VI. There are but few instances, 
however, in which the genitive, under that rule could with propriety 
be changed for the dative. On the other hand, when the dative is 
used, the genitive woald fail to express so precisely the idea intenJed. 
In this construction, the noun governing the dative is connected with 
a verb in such a way as clearly to show, that the dative is rather the 
object of that which is expressed by the verb and noun together, than 
under the government of the noun alone. Thus in the first example, 
ei, denotes the person to whom that which is expressed by venit in 
mentem, occurred. So, corpus porrigitur^ states what was done to 
the person represented by cui. The principle of this construction 
will be more manifest from what is stated, § 123. Exp. 



«111. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

' Rule XVI. Adjectives signifying profit or dis- 
profit, likeness or unlikeness govern the dative ; 
as, 

Utilis bello, Useful for war. 

SimUis patri. Like his father. 
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ErPI. A NATION.— The dative under this rule, like the genitive under Kate 
U fM *jsed to limit the meaning of the adjective to a particular object or eni, 
to which the quality expressed by it is directed. Thus in the first example 
uiiUi means " useful" in a general sense) kello limits the usefulness intended 
to a particular object, *<war." The dative thus used is rendered by its ordi- 
nary signs to OT for f but sometimes by other prepositions or without a prep Mi* 
tioD) as in the last example. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. To this rule belong adjectives signifying, 

Iff^. Profit, or disprofit ; as, benignus, bonus , commUdiUf fUix f 
damnosuSf dirusy exitidtusj funeshts, &c. 

2d. Pleasure, or pain; as, jScceptus, dtUcig^ grattu, jueundiu 
latvsj stiavis ; — Acerbut^ amdrtUy ingrdtuij molettutj &c. 

3d, Friendship, or hatred ; as, JEquus, amicus, blandus, earuSf 
dedUttSy fidus ; — advtrtM. asper, cttideliSf in/estus, &c. 

4th. Perspicuity, or obscurity ; as, aperttts, certus, compertuSf eon- 
spicuuSf ndtus ; — ambiguus, dttbtus, ignotuSy obscurus, &€. 

bth. Propinquity ; as, finitimtiSf propiotf proxtmus, propinquus, 
sociusy vicinuSf affinis, &c. 

6th. Fitness, or unfitness ; as, .^pttiSj appositus, httbHiSf idoneua, 
opportunus ; — ineptus, inhabilis, importunus, &c. 

7th. Ease, or difficulty; sls, facilis, levisy obviusj pervius ; — dif' 
ficilisy arduuSf gravis. Also those denoting propensity or 
readiness ; as, prdnus, procliviSf propensus, &c. 

9th. Equality, or inequality; likeness, or unlikeness ; as, JEqualis, 
aqueevuSf par^ compar; — imgqudfisy impar, dispar, discors ;—^ 
similisj tsmultu ; — dissimiliSy alienus, &c. 

9th. Several adjectives compounded with CON; as, cogndtus, 
eongrutUf consbnus, conveniensy continens, &c. 

10th. Verbal adjectives in -BILIS ; as, Amabilis, terribilisy opta- 
btlisy and the like. 

Obs. 2. Exc. The following adjectives have sometimes the dative 
aAer them, and sometimes the genitive, viz: Affinis similis, eommfu 
nisy par, proprius; finitimttSy fidus, conterminus^ super stss, conseius, 
aqualis^ contrarius, and adversus; as, similis tibt, or tut. 

Obs. 3. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, take 
aAer them the accusative with ad, rather than the dative; as, proclU 
vuSy prdnus, propensus, velox, celer, tardus, piger, &c. thus; piger ad 
poenas. Ov. 

Obs. 4. Adjectives signify ing usefulness or fitness, and the contrary, 
often take the accusative with ad; as, utUis ad nultam rem, good for 
nothing. 

Obs. 5. Propior and proxlmus take after them the dative, or the 
accusative governed by ad understood; as, Propius vero; proxiwna 
Pompexum, (sc. ad.) 

Conseius and some other adjectives, govern the dative according to 
this rule, and at the same time a genitive by rule IX; as. Mens siM 
eonsci& recti, " a mind conscious to itself of rectitude." v ug. 
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Obi. 6. Some adjectives that gOYern the dative^ sometimes^ instead 
of the dativei have an ablative with a preposition expressed or un« 
derstood; as, discors seaim; ali6num nostrd amicitid, 

Obt, 7. Id^m is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in fhe 
poets; as, Jupiter idem omnibvt. Invitum qui aerveUf idemfacU oceu 
denii. In prose idem is followed commonly by gut, ac, atque, ut, or 
quam* 
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Rule XVII. All verbs govern the dative of the 
object or end, to which the action, or state ex- 
pressed by them, is directed ; as, 

Finis vinit imperiOf An end has come to the empire. 
j^nimus redit hostibtu, Courage returns to the enemy. [self. 
Tibi serisj iibi mHiSf You sow for yourself, you reap for your* 

EXPLANATION.— This rule may be considered as general, applying to all 
cases in which a verb is followed by a dative. When the verb is active, it gov* 
erns its remote object in the dative, not as that upon which the action is exerted, 
but as that to which it is directed, while at the same time, it governs also its im* 
mediate object in the accusative, ($133.) If neuter, itwillbe followed by a dative 
only. 

This rule being applicable to all cases in which a dative follows a verb, it 
too general to be useful, as it could be applied correctly without much discri- 
mination. It will therefore be of more advantage, when it can be done, to 
apply the special rules comprehended under it as follows: 

SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule L Sum and its compounds govern the da- 
tive, (except posmm;) as, 

Prafuit exercituif He commanded the army. 

Adfuit precUniff He was present at prayers. 

Rule II. The verb Esty signifying to 6e, or to 
bdong tOy governs the dative of the possessor ; as, 

Est mihi libera A book is to me, i. c. I have a book. 

Sunt mihi libri. Books are to me, i. e. I have books. [&c. 

Scio libroB esse mihiy I know that books are to me, i. c. that I have, 

But, with the gerund for its subject (R. LXI), 
Est governs the dative of the doer; as, 

Legendum est mihi, Reading is to me, i. e. I must read. 

EXPLANATION.— In this coiislniclion, the dative expresses the person or 
thing, to or for which the subject spoken of, is, or exists. The verb will always 
be in Uie thiid person singrular, or plural, in any tense, or in the inftnilivo.— 
Tills rery common Latin construction will be rendered correctly into Engiidi, 

19 
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Of Um active verb, *</k8ve," instead of ''•*," &e. of which the Latm daUve be* 
eomes the subject or nomiaative} and the Latin nominative the object, aa is 
shewn in the above examples. 

Obt. 1. The dative is used in a similar manner ^(ierfdremftupp^to, 
desum d^cio; S^c. as, pauper non est cui rerum suppdtit unte. He is 
not poor to whom the nse of property is supplied, i. e. who has the use 
of property. Hor. So, Si mihi caudajbret, — Defuit art vobif-'Lae 
mihi non defit, Nisi vinum nobis defecissetf &c. 

Rule III. Verbs compounded of satisy bmcy and 
male govern the dative ; as, 

Legibus satisfecitj He satisfied the laws, 

Benefac^e reipublica. To benefit the state. 

Obs, 2. These compounds are often written separately^ and the 
iative is governed by the combined force of the two words. 

Rule IV. Many verbs compounded with these 
ten prepositions ady antCy con^ — iriy inters oft, — 
posty pr(Bj suby and super govern the dative ; as, 

Jinnue captis, Favor our undertakings. 

Verbs governing the dative under this rule are such as the 

following; viz. 

L jiccedo, accrescOf accumbo, aequiescOj adno, adnato^ adequHo, 
adh<BreOf ad^to, adstipulorj advolvor, affidgeo, alldbor, allaboro^ 
annuOf appareo, applaudoy appropinquo, arrideo, aspiro, atsentior^ 
assideOj assisto, assuescOf assurgo. 

2. Jintecelloj anieeo, antesto, anteverto. 

3. Colludo, concinOy cons6nOf convivo. 

4. IncumbOj indormio, indubito, inhiOf ingemiscOf inhtereo, insideo, 
insideor, insto, insisto, insudo, insulto, invigiloj Ulacrymo, Uludo^ 
immineOf immoriorf immtiror, impendeo* 

5. Intervenioy intermicOj intercedo, interddo, interjaceo. 

6. ObrepOf oblucto, obtrectOj obstripo, obmurmuro, oceumbOf oe* 
curro, occur so J obstOy obsisto^ obvenio. 

7. PostfirOf posthabeOf postpono, postpiitOj postscrxbo ; with aa 
accusative. 

8. Pracido, pracurro, praeo, prtRsideo, praluceo, prtsniteOf prm*" 
to, pr<Bvaleo, prtRverto. 

9. Succ6dOf succvuidfo, sufficioy suffragoTt subcrescOf suboleOf mb^ 
iaceo, subrSpo, 

10. Supervenio, supercurro, supersto. But most verbs compounded 
with SUPER govern the accusative. 

Obs. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, ex, circum, and con» 
tra; also compounds of di and dis meaning generally '^ to dilTer,'' 
are sometimes followed by the dative. These, however, chiefly Ulk 
under Rule XXXI. § 125. 

Obt. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, take the case of the preposition which is sometimes repeated. 
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Some intrans. verbs so compounded, either take the dative, or, acquir- 
ing a trans, signification by the force of the preposition, govern the 
accusative by Rule XX. as, Helvetii reliquos Gallos vtr/u/e prsecedunt, 
The Hetvetii surpass the other Gauls in bravery. 

Rule V. Verbs govern the dative which signi- 
fy to profit or hurt ; — to favor or assist, and the 
contrary ; — to command and obey, to serve and 
resist; — to threaten and to be angry; to trust. 

EXPLANATION.— Verbs governing the dative, ander this and the 'preceding rule, 
are always intransitives.ortransitives used Intransitively, and consequently it is appli* 
cable to the active voice only. The dative after passive verbs, does not come undor 
these rules, but belongs to ^ 126. Rule XXXIII. 

Obs. 5. The verbs under this rule are such as the fol- 
lowing : 

1st. To profit or hurt; as, 

Proficio, prosuTtif placeOj commddoj prospicio, caveOj mduc , timeo, con* 
ftfdoy for prospicio. Likewise, Noceo, officio, incommtido, displiceo, &c 

2d. To favor or assist, and the contrary ; as, 

Faveo, gratalor, gratificor^ graior^ ignosco, indulgeo, parco, adtu 
lor, plaudOj blandior, lenodnor, palpor, assentor, subparasiitor. Like* 
wise, ^uxilior, adminictilor, subvenio, succurro, pairocinor, medeor^ 
medicor, opUulor. Likewise, Derdgo, detr&ho, invideo, amulor, 

3d. To command and obey, to serve and resist ; as, 

ImpBrOj prcBcipio, mando; modSror, for modum adhibeo. Likewise. 
Pareo, ausculto, obedio, obstquor, obt^mpero, morem gtro, morig^ror, 
obsecundo. Likewise, Famulor, servio, inservio, ministro, ancUlor, 
Likewise, RepugnOjObsto, relucior, renitor, resisto, re/ragor, adversor» 

4th. To threaten and to be angry ; as, 
Minor, comminor, ira^cor, succenseo. 

6th. To trust ; as, Fido, confldo, credo, difftdo. 

To these add, Nubo, excello, kareo, supplico, cedo, despero, opSror, 
prastolor, pravaricor ; recipio, to promise ; renuncio ; respondeo, to 
answer, or satisfy ; temptro, studeo ; vaco, to apply; convicior. 

Exc. Jubeo, juvOf Itedo, and offendo, govern the accusati\e. 

Obs. 6. Many of these verbs, however, are variously construed, the 
same verb sometimes governing the dative according to this rule ; 
sometimes taken in an active sense they govern the accusative by 
rule XX. They are followed by an accusative with a preposition, 
and sometimes by an ablative with a preposition. Thus, Impend^re 
alicui, or aliquem, or in aliquem, to hang over ; congrutre alicui 
cum aiiqua re, inter se, to agree. 

Ous. 7. Many verbs when they vary their construction, vary their 
meaning also; as, Timeo tibi, de te, pro te, signifies, *' I fear for you,'' 
i e. for your safety ; but timeo te, means, " I fear you," '* I dread 
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jron." ConMo tibi. is " I consult for you," i. e. ** for jrour safety," 
eongulo /e^ means ^ ' I consult you/' '^ I ask your advice j" and so 
of others. 

Obs, 8. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing instead of 
the dative have usually the preposition ad or in with the accusative $ 
at, Clamor it ad coelum ; seldom and chiefly with the poets, coelo. 
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Rule XVIII. An impersonal verb governs ths 
dative; as, 

ExpHit reipubliCiBf It is profitable for the state. 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to the dative governed by the paasite of 
all those verbs which in the active voice govern the dative only, according to 
§ 112, Rules in. IV. and V. — ^the passive of all tntransitives, being used onlyim 
personally) $ 85. 3. Thus, FoBetur mihif <' I am favored," not egofaveor. When 
the passives of such verbs are used persondUy, then the verb is to be consider- 
ed as used in an active sensej § 113. 06</ 6. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. These verbs Potest j coepit, incipity desinitf debet and solet, 
before the infinitive of impersonals, become impersonal also ; as, 
Non potest credi tibiy ** You cannot be believed." 

Obs. 2. Some verbs are used both personally and impersonally ; as. 
doleo, " I grieve j" dolet mihiy " It grieves me," i. e. " I grieve." 
So also verbs commonly used impersonally sometimes have a subject 
in the nominative, and are of course used personally. This is the 
case especially with such nominatives as these, — Xi, hoCj illudy quid^ 
quody nihil , &c. as, Nonne httc te pudent f *' Are you not ashamed of 
these things ?" 

Obs. 3, An infinitive mood or part of a sentence is commonly join- 
ed to an impersonal verb, which in fact may be regarded as its sub- 
ject ; as, Delectat me studerey '' It delights me to study," i. e. '' study 
delights me." § lOL 06«. 3.— § 144. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 4. The dative after impersonals is sometimes understood; as- 
Facial quod libet, (sc. sibi.) 

Exc. I. Refert and Interest govern the geni- 
tive; as. 

Rtfert patrisy It concerns my father. 

Interest omniumj It is the interest of all. 

But mea, tua, sua^ nostra^ vestra, are put in the accnnr 
live plural neuter ; as, 

Non mea referty It does not concern me. 

Obs. 5. These pronouns must be considered as agreeing with such 
a substantive as negot%a\ and that meay for example, is equal to negotia 
met. This then seems clearly to shew that such constructions a&. 
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Ttfert pairis are elliptical, and that the word to be snpplied is in the ac- 
cusative plural neuter ; thus, refert patrisy (sc. ad negotiaj) lit. it 
rel'ers to the affairs of my father j Interest omnium, i. e. est inter OfO' 
nfUm negotia, *' it is among the affairs of all ;" refert mea, i. e. ad 
mea negolia, equivalent to ad negotia met. 

Obs. 6. Instead of the genitive, these verbs sometimes take the ac- 
cusative with a preposition ; as, refert ad me, for refert mea, i. e. mei. 
Sometimes they are used absolutely without a case expressed. 

Exc. n. These five Miseret, poenitety pudet, 
tadety and pigety govern the accusative of the im- 
mediate, with the' genitive of the remote ob- 
ject; as, 

Mis tret metui, I pity you. 

Poenitet me peccati, I repent of my sin. 

Ttedet me vita, I am weary of life. 

Pudet me culpa, I am ashamed of my fault. 

EXPLANATION.— These examples may be rendered literally thus ; It grieves 
me on account of you, i. e. ergo, or causa tui. — ^It repents me of my sin. — It wearies 
me of life. — ^It shames me of ray fault. For the method of rendering impersonal 
verbs in a personal form, as in the above examples, sek $ 85. 3. and 6. 

Obs. 7. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence may supply the 
the place of the genitive; as, poenitet me peccdsse, or quod peccav^rim. 
After Mistret, it is sometimes supplied by the accusative governed by 
quod attinet ad, understood ; as, MenedSmi ticem mistret me. i. e. quod 
attinet ad vicem. Ter. The accusative is sometimes understood ; at, 
Scelirum si bene poenitet (scil. nos.) Hor. 

Obs. 8. The preterites of these verbs in the passive fopn, govern 
the same cases as the active ; as, Miseritum est me tudrum fortuna* 
rum. Ter. Miserescit, and miseretur are sometimes used imper- 
sonally j as, Miserescit me tui, Ter. Miser eaiur te fratrum ; Nequ§ 
me tui, neque tudrum liberorum misereri potest. Cic. 

Exc. III. Decety delect at y juvaty and oportet, 
govern the accusative of a person with the infini- 
tive; as, 

Delectai me studere, It delights me to study. 

Non decet te rixdri, It does not become you to scold. 

Obs. 9. These verbs are sometimes used personally ; as, Parvum 
parva decent. Hor. Decet sometimes governs the dative; as, Ita nO' 
bis decet. Ter. 

Obs. 10. Oportet, instead of the infinitive, elegantly takes the sub- 
junctive with ttf,"that,»' understood; as, Sibi quisque consHlat oportet, 
Cic. When followed by the perfect participle, esse, or fuisse is under- 
stood, which being supplied, makes the perfect infinitive. 

Obs. 11. Fallitffugit, pratSrit, latet^ when used impersonally, Vre 
construed with the accusative and infinitive; as, /ugit me ad te eeri* 
here, Cic 

19* 
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U14. VERBS GOVERNING TWO DATIVES. 

Rule XIX. The verbs suiUy do^ habeo, and some 
others, with the dative of the object^ govern also 
the dative of the end^ or design; as, 

1. Est miki voluptati, \ ]l ?* ^° T •^*''' * Plea««re, i. e. 

A. U-.OI. #««*• vw^uy »> , ^ jj jg^ ^^ brings, a pleasure to me. 

2. Hoc mitit mihi munerif This he sent as a present to me. 

3. Duciturhonori iibu \ Jj ?' "^koned to you for an honor, i. e 
o. ^»c.M»f ,^,^, . *, ^ j^ jg reckoned an honor to you. 

EXPLANATION.— In these escamples it is manifest that the words «o2iip(«t«| 
AonoW, and muner*', each express the end or ile<»^ for which the thing spoken 
of, or referred to, «'«, «« reckoned, »« sent to the object expressed by the other da- 
tives, miM and tihi. See also Oha. 3. 

Tlie verb tunif with the dative of the end, may be variously rendered accord- 
ing to the sense ; as, by the words, brings^ affords, servet, &c. For, the sign 
of the dative, is often omitted, especially after Mwn. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obi. 1. Verbs governing two datives under this rule, are chieflyi 
Bumffore, habeoy do, verio, relingtio, tribtio, duco, and a few others. 

Obs. 2. Instead of the dative of the end^ the nominative after est, 
&c. or the accusative., in apposition with the object of the preceding 
verb, expresses the same thing; as, ^mor Est exitium pecdri, for 
exitio; Se jSchilli comitem esse datum dicU, for comiii. In the first ex- 
ample, exitium is the nominative after est, by Rule V. In the second, 
comitem is in apposition with se, by Rule I. 

Obs, 3. Intransitives, such as sum, fore, fio, eo, curro, proficiscpr, 
venio, cedo, suppedito, are followed by two datives, as in the first ex- 
ample; transitive verbs in the active voice, besides the two datives, 
have an accusative expressed or understood by Rule XX. as in the 
second example; and in the passive voice two datives, as in the third 
example, the one by rule XXIX. and the other by this rule. 

Obs. 4. The dative of the object (commonly a person,) is often to 
be supplied; as. Est exemplo, xndicio, prasidio, usui^ Sec. sell. miAt, 
alicuiy hominibvs, or some such word. So, ponire, opponfre pign6^ 
ri, sc. alicui, " to pledge;" canSre receptui, sc. suis militibus, '* to 
sound a retreat;'' habere curee, quesiui, odio, voluptdti, studio, &c. sc. sibi. 

Obs. 5. To this rule is sometimes referred the forms of naming, 
so common in Latin; such as, Est miki nomen Alexandroi Cui cog' 
nomen lulo additur. The construction. § 97. Exc. 2, is much better. 

Obs. 6. From constructions under this rule, should be distinguished 
those in which the second dative may be governed by another noun 
m the dative, according to § 1 10. 

N. B. For the Dative with the Accusative, see ^ 123. 
For the Dative after the Passive voice, see ^ 126. 
For the Dative after Particle^, see ^ 135. Obs, 3. and 
R. XL VIL— After Hei and For, « 117. Obs. 3. 
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« 115. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The Accusative, in Latin, is used to exprera the immediate objeot 
of a transitive (or active) verb, — or, in other words, that on which its ac 
tion is exerted, and which is affected by it. 

2. It is used to express the object to which something tends or relates* 
in which sense it is governed by a preposition, expressed or understood. 
'When used to express the remote object of a transitive verb, or certain 
relations of measure, distance, time, and place, the preposition is usually 
omitted. 
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Rule XX. A transitive verb in the active voice 
governs the accusative; as, 

Jima Deurrif Love God. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule I. A transitive deponent verb governs the 
accusative ; as, 

Revertre parentesj Reverence your parents. 

Rule II. An intransitive verb may govern a noun 
of kindred signification in the accusative j as, 

Pugndre pugnam, To fight a battle. 

EXPLANATION.— These rales apply to all verbs which have an accusative as thebr 
inunediate object; and that accusative may be anything used substantively, whether 
it be a nouri, a pronoun^ an infinitive mood^ or dauee of a sentence. Intransitives under 
Rule II. are often followed by the ablative, with a preposition expressed or understood , 
as, Ire (in) itinere. (xaudere (cum) gaudio, ice . 

Oht. 1. Verbs signifying to name, choosey reckon, constUutey and 
the like, besides the accusative of the object, take also the accusative 
of the namey officey character y &c., ascribed to it; as, Urbem Romam 
vocavit: He called the city Rome. All such verbs in the passive, 
have the same case after as before them, § 103^ Exp. 

Obs. 2. Verbs commonly intransitive, are sometimes used in a tran- 
sitive sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative under this i ale; 
thus, 

Transitive. Intransitive. 

Mhorr€refamain,to dresid infamy. Ahhorrire a litibusy to be averse 8tc 
jihoUr e monument a ^ to abolish &c. Memoria abolevit, memory failed. 
Declinare ictum, to avoid a blow. Declinare locoy to remove from, Sec. 
Labor are armay to forge arms. Labor ar e mor bo, to be ill. 
Mordri iter to stop. " Morari in urbey to stay in the city 
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Ob8. 3. The Accusative after many intransitiTe yerbs depends on a pre- 
poBition understood ; as Morientem nomine clamat ; Meas queror forttu 
na9 ; Num id laerymat virgo ; Quiequid delirant reges, ple<^untur Achi. 
91/ Stygidt juravimtu undas, &c. In which and similar senten- 
cos the prepositions, o6, proptert circa, per, ad, in, &c may be sup 
plied. 

This construction of intransitive verbs is most common with the neu. 
tar accusatives id, quid, aliquid, quiequid, nihil, idem, iUud, tantum^ 
qiMntum, hoe, mtUta, aUon pauca, &c. 

Obs, 4. The accusative after many verbs depends on a 
preposition with which they are compounded. This is the 
the case, 

let. With intransitive verbs; as, Oentes qua mare Ulud adjacent, **ihe 
nations which border upon the sea ;** So, ineuni prtelium, adire 
provinciam, tranacurrSre mare, aUoqvor te, &c. Thus compound, 
ed, many verbs seem to become transitive in seniie, and so govern 
the accusative by this rule. In general, however, they fall under 
Rule LII. 

3<f. With transitive verbs, in which case two accusatives follow, one 
governed by the verb, and another by the preposition ; as, Omnem 
equiiatum pontem tranaducit, ** He leads all the cavalry over the 
bridge." Hellespontum comas trajeeit. Here also the second 
accusative falls under Rule LII. 

Note. — After most verbs, however compounded with prepositions govemiag 
the accusativei the preposition is repeated before it ; as, Catar «o ad new»s»9m 
ad^unxit. 

Oia. 5. The accusative after a transitive verb is sometimes under, 
stood ; as. Turn prora avertit, sc. se ; Jlumina precipitant, scil. «e ; fad' 
am yitald, sc. sacra. Sometimes the verb is omitted. 

Ohs. 6. Rule. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence 

is often used as the object of a transitive verb, instead of 

the accusative ; as, 

Da mihifallere. Give me to derive. 

Cupio me ease clementem, I desire fo be gentle. 

„, ^ ^ ^ ^ J * ?They determined that they would 

Statuirunt ut naves conscenderent, > embark 

Sott 3.— In such constrnctionS) the subject of the clause is sometimes bj a 
Greek idiom put in the accusative, as the object of the verb; as, No$ti Marcd^ 
iwnt Tuam tardu$ $it ; instead of Nosti fuam tardu$ MarreMtu $it ,* So, Ilium vt 
vivat optatUf instead of ut ilia vivat optant ; or ilium vtvere oftaiU. Or. Giam. 
$ 160. Oh$. 4. 

Obs, 7. A few cases occur in which the accusative is put after a 

noun derived from a verb, or the verbal adjectives in Jtundus ; as. Quid 

tihi hue reeeptio ad te est meum virum ? Wherefore do you receive my 

husband hither to you ? Plaut. Quid tibi hanc aditio est. Id. Vitabun- 

dus castra. Liv. 

Obs. 8. Many verbs considered transitive in Latin, are intransitive in 
English, and must have a preposition supplied in translating; as, Ut au 
vH'ct me ** that he should beware of me.*' . On the other hand, ms. 
ny intransitive verbs in Latin, Le., verbs which do not take an accusa. 
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live after them are rendered into En&rllsh by transitive verbs; a§. For 
tunafavetfoitibtUy "fortune favors the brave." 

N. B. For the Accusative governed by Recordor, &c. see 
§ 108. R. XIV. — with another accusative, § 124. R. XXX. — 
governed by prepositions, § 136. R. XL VIII. L. LI. LII. — 
denoting lime, § 131. R. XLL— pZace, H30, R. XXXVII.— 
measure or distance, ^ 132. R. XLII. 



« 117. CONSTRUCTION OF THE VOCATIVE. 

The Vocative is used to designate the person or things addressed, 
but forms no part of the proposition with which it stands ; and it if 
used either with, or without an interjection. 

Rule XXI. The interjections 0, heu and proh, 
are construed with the vocative ; as, 

O formose puer ! O fair boy ! 

Sometimes with the accusative j as, Heu me miserum, " Ah wretch 
that I am I" and sometimes with the nominative ; as, O virfortis atque 
amicus. 

Obs. 1. To these may be added other interjections of callin&r or ad- 
dressing ; as, ahj aUf ehenif eheuj eho, eja^ hem, heus, kui, iOj ohe, and 
vah, which are often followed by the vocative : as, Heus Syre; Ohe 
libelle. 

Obs. 2 The vocative is sometimes omitted while a genitive depend- 
ing upon it remains ; as, misera gentis, sc. homines. Lucan. 

Obs. 3. The interjection Hei and V<e, govern the dative; as, Hei 
mihi; '* Ah me !" F« vobis, " Woe to you !" 



§ 118. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ABLATIVE. 

The ablative is used in Latin generally to express that from which 
somethine is Separated or taken j or, as that by, or with which some* 
thing is done, or exists. It is governed by nouns, adjectives, verbs 
and prepositions, and also is used to express various relations of mea- 
wure, distance, time, and place, &c. 

THE ABLATIVE AFTER NOUNS 

Rule XXII. Opus and Usus signifying need, re- 
quire the ablative; as, 

Est opus pecuniA, There is need of money. 

Nunc usus viriAiu- Now there is need of strength. 
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EXPLANATION.— The ablative after these nonns is probably § oremed bf • 
preposition such as fro understood. lu this sense they are used only with the 
Terb ntmj of which ofu* is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate: 
l/nwi the subject only. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

OSs, 1. Opus in the predicate, is commonly used as an indeclinable 
adjective, in which case it rarely has the ablative ; as^ Dux nohit 
opus estf ** We need a general." Cic. So, Dices nummos mthi opus esse, 
Cic. Nobis exempla opus sunt. Cic. In these examples opus, as an 
indeclinable adjective, agrees with '' dux,^^ '* nummos^^* ** exempla," 
by Rule II. This construction is most common with neuter adjec- 
tives and pronouns, and is always used with those denoting quantity ; 
as, QUOD non opus est, asse carum est. Cato a pud Sen. 

Obs. 2. Opus and usus are often joined with the perfect participle ; 
as, OpusmaturatOj " Need of haste ;" Optu consulto, " Need of de- 
liberation ,*" Usus facto f *' Need of action." The participle has some- 
times a substantive joined with it after opus ; as, Mihi opus fuU 
HiRTio coNVENTo, '5 It behoved me to meet with Hirtias. Cic 
Sometimes the supine is joined with it ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter 

Obs. 3. Opus is oAen followed by the infinitive, or by the subjunc- 
tive with id; as, Siquid forte, quod opus sit sciri. Cic. Nunc tibi 
opus est, (Bfcram ut te adsimiles. Plant. Sometimes it it absolutely 
without a case, or with a case understood ; as, Sic opus est ; Si opus 
est, 

Exc. Opus and usuSf are sometimes followed by the genitive by 
Rule II.; as, Argenti opus fuit, " there was need of monev;'* 
Sometimes by an accusative, in which case an infinitive is probably 
understood ; as Puero opus est cibum^ Scil. habere. Plant. 



§ 119. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

[For the Ablative governed by adjectives of plenty or want, see 

§ 107. Rule XI.] 

Rule XXIII. These adjectives dignus^ indignuSf 
contentuSy prcBdttuSf captuSy sndfretuSy also the par- 
ticiples natuSy satusj ortuSy edttus; and the like, 
denoting origin, govern the ablative ; as, 

Dignus honore, Worthy of honor. 

Contentus j}arvo, Content with little. 

Prtedttus virtute, Endued with virtue. 

Captus oculis, Blind 

Fretus viribus, Trusting to his strength. 

Ortus regibus, Descended of kings. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative after these adjectives and participles U t^ 
vemed hv some preposition understood ; as, eumt de, c, ex, in, tte. 
It \8 expresseu , «.« '^"■'•a* 4« wneuUna, Sallust. 
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Obt. 1. Instead of the ablative, these adjeetives often take an /n* 

finilive, or a subjunctive clause with qui or tU ; as, Dignua amari, 
Virg. Dignus qui vnperet. Cic. Non sum dignuSy utfigampalum in 
parietem. Plaut. 

Ear. Dignusy indignusj and contenttis, are sometimes followed by 
the genitive ; as, Dignus avorum. Virg. For the ablative governed 
by adjectives of plenty or want, see § 107. Rule XI. 



§ 120. THE ABLATIVE WITH THE COMPARA- 

TIVE DEGREE. 

^ Rem. When two objects are compared by means of the compara- 
tive degree, a conjunction such as, quanij ac, atquef &c. signifying 
** than/' is sometimes expressed and sometimes omitted. In the first 
the construction of the case falls under other rules ^ in the second it 
falls under the following, viz. 

Rule XXIV. The comparative degree without 
a conjunction governs the ablative ; as 

Duldor melle, Sweeter than honey. 

Prastantior auro, More precious than gold. 

Perennius are, More durable than brass. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative under this rule is supposed to be govemid 
more properly by pra understood, which is sometimes expressed ; aS| Umm 
pra eeteritfortior, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Of these two modes of comparison, the ablative without a 
eon junction is commonly used when the object is compared with the 
subject of a proposition ; as. Quid magis est durum saxo, quid molHus 
unad. But when in Such a comparison quam is used, the second sub- 
stantive will be in the same case with the first, because in the same 
construction ; as, Oratio quam habitus fuit miserahUior; Cic. i. e. 
Oratiofuit miserabilior quam hctbitus (fuit.) 

Obs. 2. When the object is compared with the predicate of a pro- 
position tlie conjunction, quam is commonly used^ and then there are 
two cases. 

Ist. If the same thing is predicated of both substantives, they will 
be in the same case, because they will fall under the same construc- 
tion ; as. Ego hominem callidiorem vidi neminem quam PhormioMm; 
i. e. quam (yidif)Phormionem. 

2d. If the same thing is not predicated of both substantives, the 
latter will commonly be in the nominative with «um, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, Meliorem quam ego stim, suppono tibi. Plaut. 

Obs. 3. Quam. is frequently understood aAer plus, minus, and aai> 
pliuSf and sometimes aAer major, vdnn^ «n'! M/ii«e oiner compara- 
tives without a chance of ra&e , Wty Capta plus (quam) quiiuiUie mil* 
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Ita haminum^ " More than five thousand men were taken." Obside* 

ue minores (quam) octonum denUm anndrum. 

But quam is alwa3rs expressed before the dative and vocative. 

Note. — These words are also followed by the ablative without juam accord- 
ing to the rule. 

Obs. 4. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive 
mood, or a part of a sentence, quam is always expressed ; as, Nihil 
turpius est quam mentiri, 

Obs, 5. The comparative is oAen followed by the following nouns, 
adjectives, and participles in the ablative; viz. optntone, spe, expecta- 
tioncyjidey — dictoj solito^ — aquOf credibiliy justo; as, citius dicto turn- 
idaj aqu6ra placat. Virg. TJiese ablatives often supply the place of 
a clause ; as, gravius isquo, equivalent to gravius quam tequum est. 

These ablatives are sometimes omitted ; as, Liberius vivibat, se. 
€iquOf '' he lived more freely than was proper ;'' i. e. ^' he lived too 
freely j" or " rather freely." 

Obs. 6. When one quality is compared with another, in the same 
subject, the adjectives expressing them are both put in the positive 
degree with magis quam, or in the comparative connected by quam ; as, 
ars MAOis magna qitam dijfficilis. Triumphus clarior quam gratior^ 
'' a triumph more famous than acceptable.'' 

^ Obs. 7. The prepositions pr<e^ ante, prater ^ and supra, are some- 
times used with a comparative ; as, scelire ante alios immanior 
omnes. Also a superlative ; as, jinte alios carissimus. Pro is used 
after quam, to express proportion ; as, Pralium atroctus quam pro 
numSro pugnantium. 

Obs. 8. Magis and minus joined to the positive degree, are equiva- 
lent to the comparative ; as, luce magis delecta. Magis and plus 
joined with a comparative, only strengthen it ; as. Nihil invenies 
magis hoc certius. 

Obs. 9. Inferior sometimes governs the dative ,* as, virnicZ/d arte cut 
quam inferior j the ablative also is found, but it is usually followed by 
quam, 

^ Obs, 10. Alius is sometimes construed like comparatives and some* 
times, though rarely, is followed by the ablative ; as, non putes alium 
sapiente bonoque beatum. 



i 121. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

Rule XXV. Verbs of plenty and scarcenesSi 
for the most part govern the ablative ; as, 

Abundat divUiis, He abounds in riches. 

Caret omni culpd, He has no fault. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative after such verbs, may be governed by a pra* 
position understood, sometimes it is expressed ; as, vaeat a culpa. Or it may 
be used to limit the verb, bj showing In what respect Its meaning is to be ta* 
cen; as, **ke ahound* nt rbspxct or bichbs," (see Rule XXXIV.) Instanees 
of this eottstrnction, howe ver, are so common as to warr.tnt the rule hert given. 
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Obs. 1. Verbs of plenty are saeh as, Jifmndo^ affluo, exub^ro, r» 
dundo, suppedito, sccUiOj &c. of want, Carlo , egiOj indigBo^ vaeo. d^ 
ficior^ dutiiuor, &c. 

Exc. 1. ^£"^0 and tiufte^o, sometimes govern the genitive; ns, Eget 
aris, he needs money. Hor. Non tarn, artis indigent^ quam laborU^ 
CJc. So, also, some verbs denoting fo^//, to abound j such aS| abun- 
do, cartOf siUUrOf $cai£o. 

Rule XXVI. UtoVy abtitoj\ fruory fungor, potior^ 
vescovy govern the ablative ; as, 

Vtitur fraude, He uses deceit. 

JibtdUur librisj He abuses books. 

Ob8.2. To these add, gaudeo, creoVy nascor^fidOf vivo, vietUo^ eon* 
tiOf laboro, C* to be ill;") pascor, epulor, nitoTf &c. 

Exc. 2 Potior oAen governs the i^enitivc; as, Pottri urbii, To get 
possession of the city; Potiri rerumf (never rebus,) to possess the 
chief command. In such cases, the genitive may be governed by tm- 
perio understood. 

Exc. 3. Potior, fungor, vescor, epAlor and pascor, sometimes gov- 
ern the accusative; as, Potiri urbem. Cic. Officta fungi, &c. and al- 
so, in ancient writers ittor, abutor, and fruor. Depasco and depascor 
have the iaccusative always. 

N. B. For the Ablative of the adjunct, see § 106. R. VII. 
— For the Ablative governed by adjectives of plenty^ or 
toant^ § 107. Rule XI. — By verbs of loading y binding, &c. 
^ 125. — By passive verbs, § 126. Rule V. — By a prepositiony 
^ 136. R. XLIX. LI. MI. 

For the Ablative of Limitation, see ^ 128. — Of Cause, 
manner,&ic,§l29. — 0£ the place where, ^ 130. Exc. — From 
which, § 130. 3. — Of time when, ^ 131. R. XL. — How lonsy 
R. XLI.— Of mtamre, ^ 132. R. XLII.— Of carcejj, R. XLIlL 
— Of price, \ 133. — ^In the case absolute, § 146. R. LX. 



{ 122. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE 

AND GENITIVE. 

Many transitive verbs, with tho accusative of the direct object, govern 
also another word to which the aciion has an indirect or remote refer 
enco, in the genitive, dative, aeeueative, or ablative, as the nature of that 
reference may require. All verbs under these rules are transitive verbs 
m the active voice, or transitive deponents. 

Rule XXVII. Verbs of accmingy condemningy 
acquittingy and admonishing, govern the accusa- 
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live of a person, with the genitive of a thing ; as, 

jfr^it meJ'Mif He accuses me of theft 

Mevpsum inertia condemno, I condemn myself of laziness. 

Ilium homicidii absolvuntf They acquit him of manslaueht^. 

Monet me officii. He admonishes mc of oiy duty. 

To this rule belong verbs of, 

Accusing; as, ^ccuso, ago, appello, arcesso, anquirOy arguo, coar* 
ffio, captOj increpo, increpUo, urgeo, incusOj insimilo, interrogOj pos* 
tulo, alligOj astringo, defero, compello. 

Condemning; as, Damno, condemno, infamo^ noto, convineo, pr«- 
hendo, deprehendoj judico, plector, 

AcQDiTTiNO ; as, Jibiolvo, libihroy pwrgo, and perhaps mIvo. 

Apmonishing: as, Moneo, admaneOf commoneo, commonefacio. 

Obs. 1. With many of these' verbs, instead of the genitive of the 
o-ime or punishment, the abhitive is used with or without a preposi- 
tion ; as, jtccusdre de negligerUid, Cic. Liberdre culpa. Id. The 
ablatives crimine and nomine are often inserted before the genitive, 
which may be regarded as the full form of the construction ; as, jlr* 
ressire aliquem crimine ambitus. Liv. Sometimes the punishment 
is put in the accusative aAer ad or in; as Damndre ad panam, in 
metallumf rarely in the dative ; as, Damnatus morti. Multo has al- 
ways the ablative ; as, multare pand, pecunidj exsiliis, &c. 

Obs. 2. JlccUso, incOsOf insim^o, together with verbs of ad- 
monishtng, instead of the genitive, are followed by the accusative, 
especially of the neuter pronouns, hoc, id, illud, quod, &c. and their 
plurals; as, Si id me non accusal ; Plant. Eos hoc monio, Cic. rarely 
by the accusative of nouns ; as, Sic me insimuiare falsum /acinus. 
The accusative in this case may be considered as governed by the 
preposition secundum, or quod attinet ad* 

Obs 3. Many verbs signifying to accuse, and among them some 
of the verbs enumerated under this rule, do not govern the genitive 
of the crime, but, as active verbs, govern it in the accusative by Role 
XX ; as, Argva culpam. Ejus avarUiam perjidiamque accusdrat. 
When thus construed, the immediate object of condemnation is the 
crime ; in the other construction it is the person. 

Obs. 4. Verbs of admonishing instead of the genitive are some- 
times followed by an infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet Succub- 
RERE Lauso Tumum. Virg. Monet vt suspiciones vite^. Caes. 

RijLE XXVIII. Verbs of valuing with their own 
case, and sometimes without a case, govern such 
genitives of degree as magniy parvi, nihtli ; as 

Mstimo te magni, I value you much. 

Mihi stetit pluris. It cost me more. 

Est parvi, It is of little yalue. 

EXPLANATION- — By its own ease is meant, the ease which the verb usually go- 
verns. Verbs without case, as, sumjio, existOy &c., have the genitive only. The 
adjectives magni parvi, &.C., may agree with pretH, momenti, or the like understood, 
and the construction perhaps come under R. VII. If so, it would aoooont for ibe 
Hblaiive sometimes nied tfter the same verbs. See Obs. 6. 
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Verbs of valuing are such as asttmo, exutimoy dueOffaeioy hah€<h 
pendeOj puto, taxoy sum^Jio, consto, &c.; also, refert and inUrest* 

Among the genitives of degree governed by such verbs are the 
adjectives tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, magni, plurlmi, miilmi, 
parvii quantilibet, &c , and the substantives assis, Jlocci, nauci, 
pili, terunciiy hujus, &c. For the genitive of price, see §133, Exc. 

0b9» 5>^jEqui and boni are put in the genitive after facto and con- 
t^lo ; as, JEqui bonlquefacio, I take this in good part. 

Obs, 6. Instead of the genitive, agtlmo, and a few others, some- 
times take the ablative. After habeo, puto, duco, the ablative with 
pro is cummon ; as, Pro nihllo ptddre. Refert and Intirestj with 
their own case, §113, Exc. I., often take nihil , or a neuter accusa- 
tive, or an adverb, instead of the genitive, to express degree j as, 
Mea nihil refert* Multum intirest* So, also, nihil is used with as- 
tlmo and moror. 



U23. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 

DATIVE. 

Rule XXIX. Verbs of comparing^ giving^ de- 
darings and taking away^ govern the accusative 
and dative ; as, 

Comparo Virgilium Homiro, I compare Virgil to Homer. 

Suum cuique tribuito, Give every man his own. 

Narrasfabulam surdoj You tell a story to a deaf man. 

EripuU me morti, He rescued me from death. 

EXPLANATION.— This is a ruleof verv extensive application. When, to- 
gether with the thing don«j (expressed by the active verb and its accusative,) 
we express also the remote object to wMek it is done, that object will be put in 
the dative ; thus, in the above examples, the verb and the accusative following 
it, express the whole of that which is represented as done to, or with reference 
toj the object expressed in the dative; i.e. Comparo F«rg«7«um, expresses all 
here said to be done, (Homero,) to Homer,-— I compare Virgil to him. Narrae 
fakulamf expresses all here said to be done, {surdo,) to the deaf man,->-7ou 
tell a story to him; and so Erifuitme^ together | express what is here dune, 
{morU) to death,— he rescued me from it ; and so of other examples. See this 
more fully illustrated, 6r. Oram. § lfi3. Ohe, S. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oh». 1. Verbs of comparing and taking away, and some othert; 
instead of the dative often take a preposition and its case ; as. Com.' 
pardre unam rem cum alia^ — ad aliam, — res inter te. Eripuit me morti^ 
'—morte, — a, or ex morte, &c 

Obs. 2. Instead of the accusative, these verbs have frequently ar 
infinitive mood or a part of a sentence ; as, Da mihi fail- re. Redder 
miki dulce loqui, &c. Hor. Perfacile factu esse illis probat ; Itemqiu 
Jhtmnorigi, ut idem conaretur perstuulet. Cses. This construction is 
especially common with such verbs as, *^i0f dico, inquam, pertuadeo^ 
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TMpondeOj &c. when the thing said, replied, Sec. though a sentence 
or II paragraph, is to be regarded as the accusative, and theperson oi 
persons to whom said is put in the dat^. 

Obt. 3. Several verbs governing the accusative and dative are of- 
ten construed differently ; as, Circumdare mania opptdo, or oppidum 
m(znibu8, *' to surround a city with walls.'' Inter clvd^re commeatum 
alicui, or aliquem comeatu^ '' to intercept one's provisions." Ituiufre, 
exuire vestem sibij or, seve^i. So the foUowing, Universos frumenio 
donavU. Nep. and Pradam militibus donat. Caes. jSspergire talt 
cameSy or aspergere salem cornibus. Plin. 

Obs. 4. The accusative is sometimes understood; as, Nub^ealicui 
(sc. sc.) Cedere alicui (sc. locum,) detrahere alicui, (sc. laudem,) &c. 

Obs. 5. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing, instead of 
the dative, have an accusative after them with the preposition ad i 
as, Ad pratorem hominem traxU, 



§ 124. VERBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

Rule XXX. Verbs of askings and teachings go- 
vern two accusatives, the one of a person, and 
the other of a thing ; as, 

Poscimus te pacem, We beg peace of thee. 

Docuit me gramrndticam, He taught me grammar. 

EXPLANATION.— The first accusative under this rule belongs to Rule XX. 
he second may be governed by qtu>d attinet ad, or geeundum understood, meali- 
ng as toj in respect of. Or the reason of this rule may be, that most of the 
verbs under it, admit either of the nouns after them, as their immediate object. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Verbs of asking, which govern two accusatives, are RogOf 
oro, exoro, obsecro, precor, posco, reposco,Jlagito, &c. Of teaching, 
Doc o, edoc Oy dedoc o, erudio. To these may be added, celo, to con- 
ceal; as, ,^niig6nus iter omnes celat. Nep. 

Obs. 2. Verbs of asking, instead of the accusative of the person, 
often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, Veniam oremus ab ipso. 
So also, instead of the accusative of the thing, many verbs both of 
asking and teaching sometimes take the ablative with de; as, 2>e t/t- 
nirehostiumsenatumedocet. Sail. Sic ego teeisdemde rebus iiUerr6geHL 

Obs. 3. Some verbs of asking and teaching, are never followed by 
two accusatives, but by the ablative of the person, with a preposi* 
tk)n; such as, exigo, peto, quaroy scitor, sciscitor, and the following 
verbs of teachinsr, viz: imbuo, insiituo, instruo^ and some.others, are 
followed by the ablative of the thing, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a preposition; and sometimes they are otherwise construeil 

Obs. 4. Many other active verbs^ frequently besides the accusative 
of a person, take also an accusative of nihu, or of the neuter pro- 
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Bonns, hoCy id, quid, or of adjectives of quantity; a*, Fahiiu ea m$ 
monuit. Cic. Ntc ie id coruulo* Id. These verbs, however, in their « 
signification, s^enerally resemble verbs under this rule; or the accu* 
sative of the thing may be governed by a preposition understood 



§ 125. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE 

AND ABLATIVE. 

Rule XXXI. Verbs of loadings binding j cloth-^ 
ingy depriving^ and their contraries, govern the 
accusative and ablative ; as, 

Oner at naves auro, He loads the ships with gold. 

EXPLANATION.— T\|e accasative under this rule belongs to Rule XZ. Tbi 
ablative may be governed by a preposition understood. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Verbs of loading are OnSro, eujraUo, premo, opprimOf ob» 
rtto, impUo, expUo^ complio. — Of unloading, levo, exon^o. See— Of 
binding, asiringo, Itgo, aHigo, devincio, impedio, irretio, illaquio, Sec. 
Of loosing, iolvo, exsolvollib^o, laxo, expediOy &c. — Of depriving, 
privo, nudo, orbo, spolio, fraudo, emungo. — Of clothing, ve«^lo,ai}ti€io, 
indOOy cingo^ tego, veto, corono. — Of unclothing, eoeUo, discingo, Sec. 

To these may be added many other verbs, such as, muto, dono, mti- 
nerOf remun^ro, communico, pasco, beo, impertior, dignor, ajfficio, pro* 
uquor, assequor^ spargo, obUcto, &c. with which, however, in many 
cases, the ablative may come under Rule XXXIV. and XXXV. 

Obi. 2. These verbs are sometimes followed by the ablative with a 
preposition expressed; as, SoivSreatiquem ex catinis, Cic. The ab- 
lative is sometimes understood; as, completnaves^ sc. vtri*. Virg. 

Obs, 3. Several of these verbs denoting to fill, likewise govern 
the genitive: as, Jldolescentem nue lemeritatis implet, '* He fills the 
youth with his own rashness." Some of them also varv their con* 
i^truction; as, tnduit or exuit se vestibua, or vestes sibi. Abdicare ma^ 
gistratwn. Sail. Abdicare te magiHratu, Cic. See § 123. Obs. 3. 



« 126. CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 

Rule XXXII. Verbs that govern two cases in 
the active voice, govern the latter of these in the 
passive; as, . 

Aecusor furti, I am accused of theft. 

Virgilius comparatur Homitro, Virgil is compared to Homtr* 

Doceor grammaticamf I am taught grammar. 

Navii oneratur auro, The ship is loaded with goU 

20* 
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This rule may be sabdivided into the five following, which will be 
much more convenient in practice, than the general Rule. 

Rule I. Verbs of acaising, cotidemning, &c. in the passive 
voice, govern the Genitive. 

Rule II. Verbs of valuing in the passive, govern such 
genitives as, magni^ parviy nihili^ &c. 

Ride III. Verbs of comparing, giving, declaring and talc* J 

ing away., &;c. in the passive, govern the dative. I 

Rule IV. Verbs of asking, and teaching, &c. in the pas- 
sive, govern the accusative. 

Rule V. Verbs of loading, bifiding, clothing, depriving^ 
Sec. in the passive, govern the ablative. 

EXPLANATION. — This rule applies to the passivec of all verbs under Rules 
XXVn. to XXXI. inclusive. In all of these the '< latter case'' is that which 
with the active voice expresses the remote, and never the immediate object of | 

the verb. In all constructions under this rule it must be noticed that that which i 

was, or would be the accusative after the verb in the active voice, must be its 
nominative in the passive, otherwise the construction does not belong to this 
rule. Thus, Active, Narras fabulam aurdo. Passive, Narratur fabula $urdo, I 

Here " fabulam,'' the direct object of narras, is changed into the nominative 
or subject of narratur ; and. turdo remains the same in both sentences. The 
** latter case," in other words, the remote object of the active voice is never, In 
Latin, converted into the subject of the passive except in a few instances which 
are manifest Grsecisms. See Greek Gram. $ 164. 06«. 3. In English, however^ 
there are some expressions in which this is allowed. See Eng. Gram. $ 49. 
Ob$. and Crombie's Etymology, p. 370. 

Hence, where, in some cases the Greek and English languages admit of two 
forms of expression, the Latin idiom admits of only one, e. g. ** This was told 
to me," or " I was told this," is rendered into Latin by the first form ; thus, 
Hoe mihi di<ium est. Bat we cannot say according to the second form, Hoe die- 
tu$ sum. 

Ohs. 1. When the active voice is followed by three cases, § 114. 
Obs. 3. the passive has the two last j as, Hoc missum est mihi muni, 
rij " This was sent as a present to me." Here munM, is the dative 
of the end. R. XIX. 

Rule XXXIII. Passive verbs frequently govern ' 

the dative of the doer; as, 

Vix audior ulli, I am scarcely heard by any one. 

Scriberis Vario, You shall be described by Variat. 

Ntdla audita mthi sororum. None of your sisters have been 

heard of by me. ' 

EXPLANATION.— This construction is used chiefly by the poets, and by 
them as a substitute for another still more common ; namely, that the volun- 
tary agent, after the passive voice, is put in the ablative with a otah and S9 
comes under Rule XLEL as, (in the active voice,) Ctoif«tt« me diligit, ** Clodioa 
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loves me." (in the passive,) A Clodio diUgorj ** I am loved by Clodius. Tbt 
preposition is sometimes omitted; aS) eoUtur Unifiera turha. 

Obs. 2. After passive verbs the princi'pal agent or actoi, is usually 
expressed in the ablative with the preposition a, or ab ; as, Laudator 
ab his J culpatur ab Ulis^ ^' He is praised by these, he is blamed by 
those." But, 

The secondary agent, means, or inslniment afler transitive verbs in the 
active or passive voice or after intransitive verbs, is put in the accusative 
vfiih per; as. Per TkratyhoXum Lyci filium, abexcrciturecipitur, Nep. ; 
but oftener in the ablative by Rule XXXV. 

Obs. 3. The passive participle in -dtis, has the a8:ent or doer almost 
always in the dative; and besides, when it agrees with the subject of a 
sentence, conveys the idea of obligation or necessity; as, Semel omnib%^ 
calcanda est via leii, " The way of death (is to be, i. e.) must once 
be trod by all. Hor. AdJiibenda est nobis diligentia^ '' Diligence must 
be used by us,^* i. e. we must use diligence. Cic. Cees&ri omnia uno 
tempdre erant agenda, " All things had to be done by Casar at one 
time.'* § 49. 6. 

Obs. 4. The accusative of place or time after intransitives in the 
passive voice, is not governed by the verb, but by a preposition un- 
derstood, or comes under other rules ; as, UurMhenas, Rule XXXVII. 
pugnatum est biduum, R. Xhl.dormitur totam noctem. R. XLI. We find, 
however, Totamihidormiturhyems: Nodes vigUantur amara; Oce- 
anus aditur, Tac. 



« 127. CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Words and phrases are oAen thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence in an adverbial manner, to express some circumstancb 
connected with the idea of the simple sentence, and which do not depend 
for their case on any word in the sentence to which they belong, but 
on a preposition or adverb or other word understood, or are by com- 
mon usage put in a particular case in certain circumstances without 
government or dependence on any words either expressed or under- 
stood. 

To this may be referred circumstances. 1. Of limitation. — 2. Of 
cause, manner, &c — 3, Of placer^. Of time. — 5. Of TneaturC'S 
Of price / as follows. 



5 128. CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIMITATION. 

A particular qualification of a general expression, made in Knglish 
by the phrase '' in respect of," ** with regard to,'' is expressed is 
Latin by the ablative or more briefly, as follows : 
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Rule XXXIV. Respect wherein^ and the part 
affected are expressed in the ablative ; as, 

PietatefiHuSj In affection a son. 

Jure perUus, Skilled in law. 

Pedibus <Bger, Lame in his feet 

£XPLANATION.—The ablative under this rule is nsed to limit the significa- 
tion of nonns, adjectivesi and verbs, and may be variously rendered to escpress 
the nature of the limitation intended ; aS| in, in re»ptet ofi with re$peel to, wiU 
regard to," &c. 

Obt. 1. The part affected, after adjectives andrerbs, belongs to this 
rule, containing, as it does, a similar limitation of a general expression, 
as in the last of the above examples. The following are of a similar 
character, jinxhu animo. Tac. Crine ruber; ore ni§er; Mart. Con^ 
tremisco totd mente et omnibus artiibus, Cic. •Animoque it corpbre tor- 
pet, Hor. 

Exc, The part affected, in imitation of a Greek construction, is 
sometimes expressed in the accusative ; as, Nudus membra, ** Bare 
as to his limbs." Virg. So, Sibila colla tumentem. Id. Expleri men- 
tern nequit. Id. Fr actus membra, Hor. Tempbra einctus, Virg. This 
construction is in imitation of the Greek, (See Gr. Gr. § 1 7. Obs. L) 
The accusative may be governed by a preposition understood. 




rect. That quoad never governs an accusative, nor has the meaning here as- 
signed to it; that quod ad is not justified by any good authority ; but that the 
proper supplement ia^'quod attinet ad, ^'as pertains to;" quod $peHtU ad, ^<as 
regards." See Gymnasium, p. S61. et seq. 4th Ed. 

Obs, 2, To this rule may be referred the matter of which any thing 
is made ; as, JEre cavo clypeus, a shield of hollow brass. But here 
the preposition is commonly expressed ; as, Templum de marmore. 
In imitation of the Greeks, the matter is sometimes put in the geni- 
tive ; as crai^es argenti, "goblets of silver." Gr. Gr. § 156. Obs. 3. 



§ 129. THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, MANNER, &c 

Rule XXXV. The causCy manner, means, and 
instrument, are put in the ablative ; as, 

Palleo metu, I am pale for fear. 

Fecit suo more, He did it after his own way. 

jSuro ostroque deeOri, Becked with gold and purple. 

Scribo calamo, I write with a pen. 

£X?LANATION.— The ablative in this rule is probably governed by a prepo^ 
sition understood, — as there are numerous instances in which the prepositioa 
is expressed. The eaute will be known by putting the question, <* Why T" cr 
<* \vherefore ?" The maTuier, by " How V The meat^ by '* By what meaaaf" 
The inUrumetd, by << Wherewith V* 
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Obs 1. The cause sometimes takes the prepositions p«r, ^offCTi 
obf with the accusative ; or de, e, exj pra^ with the ablative; iift| 
DejnUsus per invidiam; Feseus de vti. 

Oba, 2. The manner is sometimes expressed by a, ah, cum, de, ex^ 
per ; as, De more mo. The means frequently by per. and cum; iift| 
cum meis copiis omnibus vexavi jSmanienses. See § 126. Obs. 2. 

Obs. 3. The instrument properly so called seldom admits a prcpo* 
sition, though among the poets, a, ab, de, sub, are sometimes used ; 
as, Pectora trajectusab ense; Exerctre solum sub voinire. 



^ 130. CIRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE, 

The circumstances of place may be reduced to four particnUirt. 
1. The place where, or in which, — 2. The place whither or to tchick. 
—3. The place whence, or from which,-^. The place by, or throiugh 
which, 

N. B. The following rules respecting place refer chiefly to the 
names of towns. Sometimes, though very seldom, the names of coan* 
tries, provinces, islands, &c. are construed in the same way. Witli 
these, however, the preposition is commonly added. 

1. The Place where, or in which. 

Rule XXXVI. The name of a town denoting 
the place where^ or in whichy is put in the genitive; 
as, 

Vixit Roma, He lived at Rome. 

Mortuus est Mileiiy He died at Miletus. 

Exc. But if the name of the town where or in 
which J be of the third declension, or plural num- 
ber, it is expressed in the ablative ; as. 

Habitat Carthagine, He dwells at Carthage. 

Studuit Athtnis, He studied at Athens. 

Obs. 1. When the name of a town is joined with an adjective, or com* 
mon noun in apposition, a preposition is commonly added ; as, Romm 
in celebri urbe ; or in Roma celebri urbe; or in Romd celebriurbe; 
or sometimes, Roma celebri urbe. 

Note.— 'In this constrnction the name of a town in the third declension fre" 
aaently has the ablative singular in • ; as, Hahitat Carihagini. Fuere Sieyoni 
Jawdiu Diony$ia. Plant. Tiburi genitut. Suet. 

Obs. 2. The name of the town where, or in which, is sometimes, 
though rarely put in the ablative when it is of the first or second de* 
clension ; as, Tyro rexdecedit; Cor Tyri, " The king dies at Tyre ;" 
Just Hujus exemplar Romk nullum habimus. Vitruv. 

Obs. 3. The preposition in is sometimes expressed before the a!i* 
lative ; as. In Philippis quviam nunciavii. Suet. , M, or near a 
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5laec is expressed by ady or ajpud with the accnsattve ; as, Ad^ or «/md 
Wojanif " at or near Troy." 

2. The Place whither, or to which. 

Rule XXXVII. The name of a town denoting 
tlie place whither^ or to which, is put in the accu- 
sative ; as, 

Venit Romam, He came to Rome. 

Profectus est MkinaSf He went to Athens. 

Obt. 4. Among the Poets, the town /ovAtcA is sometimes pat in the 
dative ,* as, Carthagini nuncios mittam. Hor. 

Obs. 5. AAer verbs of telling, and giving^ when motion to is im- 
plied, the name of a town is sometimes put in the accusative ; as, 
Romam erai nundatunif *^ The report was carried to Rome." Messanam 
littras dedit, 

3. The place whence, or from which. 

Rule XXXVIII. The name of a town whence 
or from which ; or by or through which, is put in 
the Ablative; as, 

Discessit Corintho, He departed from Corinth, 

Laodiced iter fecit, He went through Laodicea. 

Obs, 6. The place by or through which, however, is commonly 
put in the accusative with per; as, Per Thebas iterfecU. Nep. 

4. Dornus and Rtis. 

Rule XXXIX. Domus and rus are construed in 
the same way as names of towns ; as, 

Manet domi, He stays at home. 

Dojnum revertitur, He returns home. 

Domo arcessitus sum, , I am called from home 

So also. 

Vivit rare or ruri, He lives in the country. 

Jibixt rus, He is gone to the country. 

Rediit rure, He is returned from the country. 

Obs. 7. Humi, militia, and belli, are likewise construed in the 
genitive like names of towns ; as, Jacet humi^ *^ he lies on the 
ground j" Domi et militia, (or belli,) ** At home or abroad." 

Obs, 8. When domus is joined with an adjective the preposition u 
commonly used ; as. In domo paternd. So, ad domum patemam, Ex 
domo paternd, — Except with mevs, tuus, suns, noster, vester, reghUf 
and alienus; then it follows the rule. When domus has another sub* 
stantive in the genitive after it, it may be with or without a preposi- 
tion ; as Deprehensus est domi. domo, or in domo Casdris. 



§131 
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Obi. 9. Rus and rUre in the sin&rular joined with an adjective are 
used with, or without a preposition. But rura in the plural, is never 
without it. 

06«. 10. The names of countries, provinces, and all other place« 
except towns, are commonly construed with a preposition ; as, iW 
tus in Italid; ^biit in Italiam; Rediit ex Italia; Transit per Itaiiam, 
&c. A few cases occur, however, in which names of countries, pro- 
vinces, &c. are construed like the names of towns without a prepo- 
sition ; as, Pompeius Cypri visus est, &c. Cses. 

PetOf '' I seek," or "go to/' always governs the accusative as an 
active verb without a preposition ; as, Petivit Egyptum, " he went 
to Egypt." 



^ 131. CIRCUMSTANCES OF TIME. 

Rule XL. Time wheriy is put in the ablative ; 
as, 

Venit hord tertid, He came at the third hour. 

Rule XLI. Time how longj is put in the accu- 
sative or ablative ; as, 

Mansit paucos dies, He staid a few days. 

Sex mensibus abfuit, He was absent six months. 

EXPLANATION.— A frtcitt period or point of time, is usually put in thit ab> 
ative,— continuance of time, not marked \vith precision, for the most part in 
the accusative. 

Uott.—lx must be observed here, that the po»nl of time under this rule, must 
coincide vrith the time of the verb with which it is connected, otherwise the 
rule does not hold good. — ^Thus, **He invited me to dine with him next daji" 
is properly rendered under this rnle. Stcnm posttro die ut pranderem ifnoita- 
vit; because poitero die and pranderem are cotemporary. But if we change 
the verb pranderem for a noun, poatero die will not do in the ablative, hot 
must be changed thus; adprandiumme invitavit in posterum diem. Postero 
die in this sentence, would mean that the invitation was given next day^ and 
would be rendered in English, '< Next day he invited me to dinner." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. All the cireumstaiiGes of time are oAen expressed with a 
preposition; such as, in. de, ad, ante, circa, per, &c Sometimes ad 
or circa, is understood before hoc, illud, id, isthuc, with tttaiis, tern* 
p6ris, hora, &c. following in the genitive; as, id temporis, (sc. ad) 
for eo tempore, &c. 

Obs. 2. Precise time, before or after another fixed time, is express- 
ed by ante, or post, rei^arded as adverbs, either with the accusative or 
iblativej aliquot ante annos. Paucis ante diebns, Paucos post diev, 
kc. 

Sometimes quam with a verb, are added to ante or post\ as, Paucis 
post diebus quam Luca discessihrat. A few days after he had depart 
ed from Luca Sometimes post is omitted before quam', as, die «i- 
fesimd quam creatus ihrai. 
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Obf. 3. Instead of postquam, we sometimes find ex quo, or quum^ 
or a relative agreeing with the preceding ablative; as, Octo diehvs 
quihus has liiiras daham. Eight days after I gave these letters. 

Obs. 4. The adverb abhinCf is used to express past time, joined 
with the accusative or ablative, without a preposition; as. Factum 
c*t abhinc biennio^ or biennium. It was done two years ago. 



$ 132. CIRCUMSTANCES OF MEASURE. 

Rule XLII. Measure or distance is put in the 
accusative, and sometimes in the ablative ; as, 

Mums est decern pedes altuSf The wall is ten feet high. 

Urbs distat triginta TniUia ox irU ^ The city is distant thirty mUcs. 
gtnta mtllibus passuuinf j *«*.v»i,j «u«i««v mmjr luuco. 

Iter or itinire umus diH, One day's journey. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. The accusative or ablative of measure is put after such 
adjectives, and verbs ol dimension ; as, Longus, latus, crassus, pro' 
fundus, altus; Patet, porrigitur, eminet, he The names of mea- 
sure are, pes, cubitus, ulnus, digitus, palmus, mille passuum, a 
mile, &c. . 

Obs. 2. The accusative or ablative of distance is used only after 
verbs which express motion or distance ; as, eo, curro, duco, ab- 
sum, disto, &c. The accusative under this rule maybe governed by 
ad, or per understood, and the ablative by a, or ab. 

Obs. 3. When the measure of more things than one is expressed, 
the distributive numeral is commonly used ; as, Muri sunt dtnos 
pedes alti, '^ The walls are each ten feet high." Sometimes denum 
pedum, for denorum is used in the genitive, governed by ad mensaram, 
understood. But the genitive is used to express the measure ol 
things in the plural only. 

Obh. 4. The distance of the place where any thing is said to be 
done, is usually expressed in the ablative or in the accusative with a 
preposition ; as, Sex millibus passuum ab urbe eonsedit ; or ad sex 
millia passuum. Cses. 

Obs. 5. Sometimes the place from which distance is estimated is not 
expressed, though the preposition governing it is, and maybe render- 
ed o/T, distant, &c., as Jib sex mUlibtis passuum abfuit; He was six 
miles off, or distant. (Scil. Romd, from Kome.) 

Rule XLIII. The measure of excess or rf^- 
ciency is put in the ablative ; as, 

Sesquipede longior, Taller by a foot and a half. 

Novem pedibus minor, Less by nine feet. 

Quanta doctior, tanto submissior, The more learned, the more humble 

Obs. 6. To this rule are to be referred the ablatives tanto, quanta, 
qu} eoykoc aliquanto,multo,paulo, nihUo,9tJC., frequently joinea 
to comparatives, and sometimes with superlatives. 
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§ 133. CIRCUMSTANCES OF PRICE. 

Rule XLIV. The price of a thing is put in the 
ablative; as, 

Conttitit talentOf It cost a talent. 

Vendidit hie auro patriam, This man sold his country for goUI. 

Exc. But t unity quantiy pluris, minoris^ are used in the 
genitive ; as, 

Q^anti conttUU f How much cost it ? 

ifon vendo pluria quam aeterif I do not sell for more than others. 

Obs. 1. When joined with a noun, tantiy quantif &c. are put in 
the ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mtrcatus est. Tanto^ quantOf 
and plure are sometimes though rarely found without a noun ; as, 
plure venity " it is sold for more." 

Obs. 2. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun; 
as, magno, permagno, parvo, patdalOf tantulo, minimo, plurimo, 
vUi, nimio. These refer, however, to some such noun as pretio^ 
itre, &c. understood. Faleo is found with an accusative. 



* 134. CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

Rule XLV. Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs, to modify and limit their 
signification; as, 

Bene scribitf He writes well. 

Fortiter pugnans^ Fighting bravely. 

EgregiefideliSf Remarkably faithful. 

Satis oene, Well enough. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Adverbs are sometimes joined with nouns, as, H&mirus plane 
orator J Homer evidently an orator. * 

Obs. 2. The adverb is usually placed near the word modified or 
limited by it. 

Negatives. 

Obs. 3. Two negatives in Latin, as well as in English, destroy each 
other, or are equivalent to an aflirmative; as. Nee non sensirunt, 
'* nor did they not perceive;'' i. e. et sensirunt, '* and they did per* 
ceivc." So, Non potiram non exanimari metu. Cw. Non sum nesci- 
us J i. e. scio ; ham nihil est, ** it is not nothing," i* e. '' it is some- 
thing;'' nonntdlij ''not none," i. e. ''some;" nonnwiquam, "not 
never," i. e. "sometimes;" non nemo, "not nobody," i. e. "some- 
body;" &c. 

Obs. 4. Exc. In imitation of the Greeks, however, two negatives 
in Latin, as well as in English, sometimes make a stronger nega 

21 
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five; as, yeque tile hand objiciet mihi, " He will not by any means 
object to me;'' Jura te non nociiurum homini nf mini, &c. Neque, anj 
ntCf and sometimes non, are especially thus used aAer a negative; 
as, Non me carminibtu rincd, nee Orpheus , nee Sinus. 

Obs, 5. Non is sometimes omitted after non modo, or non solum, 
Xhen followed in a subsequent clause by ne quidem; as. JUihi non 
* $Ao irasci, (i. e. non irasei,) sed ne dotire quidem inipune licei. 
^^metimes, but rarely, it is omitted after sed, or verum, with etiam; 
as, Non modo eafviura timet, (i. e. non timet,) verum etiam fert suslik 
netque prasentia. For ne, and ut, with timeo. Sec. see § 140. Obs, 6. 

Obs. 6. Certain adverbs are joined to adjectives in all the degrees 
of comparison, for the purpose of imparting greater force to their 
signification; as, 

1st. To the positive are joined such adverbs as, apprinu, adm&dum, 
vehementer, maxime, perquam, valde, oppidb, and per, in composition; 
as, gratum admSdum, very agreeable; perquam puerile, very childish; 
&cc. In like manner, Parum, multum, nimium, tantum, quantum, alu 
quantum; tiS, parum firmus; multum bonus. 

2d. To the comparative are joined, Paulo, nimio, aliquanto, eo, quo, 
hoc, impendio, nihilo; as, Eo gravior est dolor quo culpa major. — Cic. 
See § 132. Obs. 6. Sometimes, also, parum, multum, &c. as with the 
positive. 

3d. To the superlative are joined Facile, meaning '' certainly," 
'' undoubtedly f longe, quam, also tanto, quanto, multo, &c. as, Fa^ 
cUe doctissimus, certainly the most learned; longe bellicosissima, (se. 
gens,) by far the most warlike; quam maximas potest copias armat, 
he arms as great forces as possible. 

Ath. Quam, (and alsott/,) is also used as an intensive word with the 
positive, but in a sense somewhat different, resembling an ezclama- 
tion; as, Quam difficile est ! how difiicult it is ! quam, or ut crudilis! 
how cruel! Flens auam familiariter , weeping bow affectionately, 
i. e. very affectionately; quam severi, how severely, i. e. very severely. 



§ 135. CASES GOVERNED BY ADVERBS. 

Rule* XLVI. Some adverbs of time, place, and 
quantity, govern the genitive ; as, 

Pridii ejus diet, The day before that day. 

Ubi^ue gentium, Every where. 

Satu est verborum, There is enough of words. 

1. Adverbs of time governing the genitive are, Interea, postea, inde, 
tunc; as, Interea loci, in the mean time: postea loci, afterwards; tnde 
loci, then; tune tempbris, at that time. 

2. Of place, Ubi, and quo, with their compounds, ubique, ubicunque, 
ubivis, ubiabi, quovis, he. Also, eo, hue, huccine^ unde, usquam, 
nusquam, longe, ibidem, Stc. ; also, usquam, nusquam, unde ter* 
rdrum or gentium; longi gentium; i>idem loci, m audacim, — vecor- 
dim^-miseridrum, Sic. to that pitch of boldness — ^madness — ^misery, Sec 
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3. or quantity, Ahund^, aff&tim, largUer, nimis, sathj parum, mi 
nimi; as, Abunde gloria ; affStim aiviiiarum ; largiter aurt ; taiU elo* 
queniik ; tapientia parum est Uli^ or habtt^ He has enough of gloiyj 
riches, &c. Minimi gentiumf by no means. 

Obs. 1. Ergd, (for the sake of,) instar tLndpartim, also govern the 
genitive; as, Donari virtutis ergd, 

Obs. 2. Pridie and Postridie, govern the genitive or accusative; as, 
Pridie KalendnSf sup. arUe; Po*tridie Kalendas, sup. past, 

Obs. 3. En and Ecce govern the nominative or accusative; as, En 
causa; Ecce homo or hominemf sometimes a dative is added; as, Ecce 
duas aras tibi. Virg. In such constructions, a verb may be under- 
stood. The dative may be referred to, § 109. 3. 

Obs. 4. Certain prepositions used adverbially by the poets, are 
followed by the dative; as, Mihi clam esty it is unknown tome. Con^ 
tra nobis. 

Rule XLVIL Some derivative adverbs govern 
the case of their primitives ; as, 

Ojnnium optimi loqtatttr, He speaks the best of all. 

Convenienter natUrtB, Agreeably to nature. 

Venit obviam €t, He came to meet him. 

Proxime castris or castra, Next the camp. 

EXPLANATION. — ^In the first example, oftime is derived from opUmu$, 
which governs the genitive by Rule X. 4 107. ConeenierUer and oMatn, are de- 
rived from convenieru and ohvitUj which govern the dative by Rule XVI. § 111. 
And proxime is derived from proaoimusy which governs the dative or accusative 
bv KnleXVI. Obs 6. §111. 



^ 136. CASES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 

Rule XL VIII. Twenty-eight prepositions, orf, 
apudy ante, &c. govern the accusative; as, 

Ad patremj To the father. 

RfJij: XLIX. Fifteen prepositions, a, ab, abs^ 
&c. govern the ablative ; as, 

A patrCf From the father. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. C/am, one of these fifteen, is sometimes followed by the 
accusative ; as, clam vos, without your knowledge. When followed 
by a genitive or dative ; as, Clam patris. Ter. Mihi clam est. Plant. 
A substantive may be understood, or they may be regarded as adverbs 

Obs. 2. Tenus after a plural noun, commonly has it in the genitive ,- 
as crurum ienus. Virg. 
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Rule L. The prepositions m, sid)y super^ and 
stibteVj denoting motion tOy or tendency tot^ards, 
govern the accusative ; as, 

VetiU in Urbem, He came into the city. 

•dmor in te, Love towards thee. 

Sub jugwn missus estf He was sent under the yoke. 

Incidit super aginina, It fell upon the troops. 

Rule LI. The prepositions in and sub denoting 
situation^ govern the ablative ; super and subter ei- 
tlier the accusative or ablative ; as, 

Jacet in terrdj He lies upon the crround. 

Media in urhe, In the middle of ihe city. 

In poetisj Among the poets. 

Sub manibtUf Under the walls. 

Obs. 3. To both of these rules there are some exceptions. In- 
stances occur in which in and sttb denoting motion to, or tendency tO" 
wards f instead of the accusative govern the ablative ; as/n conspectu 
meo audet venire ; sub jugo dictator hostem misit. Others are found in 
which they govern the accusative when they denote situation ; as, 
Mihi in mentemfuit. Hostes sub montem consetiisse, &c. 

Obs, 4. The preposition in with the accusative usually signifies in- 
tOf towards f untile for, against ; with the ablative tn, upon, amxmg. 
With both cases, however, considerable variety of translation is ne- 
cessary to convey correctly the idea of the original. The following 
are instances, '' In the case of," Talis in hoste fuit Priamo. Virg. 
" On account of," In quo facto domum revocatus ; — In sex mensibus, 
" Within six months ;" In dies, " from day to day." So, in horas, 
** from hour to hourj" in capita, ** per head ;" in pueritia, '* daring 
boyhood j" in hoc tempore, " at this time," &c. 

Obs, 5. The preposition is frequently understood before its case ; 
as, Devenire locos, Virg. Homo id atatis, Cic. Propior montem. 
Sail. In which ad is understood. So, Nunc id prodeo, sc. o6,--— Ter. 
Maria aspira jUro, sc. per, Se loco movire, sc. e, or de; Quid illo fa- 
cias? sc. in or de, '' what can you do in his case ?" Ut patrid expelle- 
retur, sc. ex. Nep. 

Obs, 6. Sometimes, but much moro rarely, the case is omitted 
aAer the preposition ; as, circum Concordia, sc. adem. Sail. Multis 
post annis, i. e. post id tempus. 

Rule LII. A preposition in composition often 
governs its own case ; as, 

Meamus urbem^ Let us go to the city. 

Exeamus urbe, Let us go out of the city. 

EXPLANATION.— By "its own case" is meant the case it governs when not 
m composition. This rule takes place only when the preposition may be sepa- 
rated from the verb, and placed before the case, wiUiout altering the sense. 
Thus, AdeainvM urhem^ and Etmiu* ad vrhtnti express the same thing. * 
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Obs. 7. The preposition is often repeated after thie compound word; 
the case is then s^overnei by the preposition repeated; as, Exitt% 
finibua. Ces. Nunquam acctdo ad /e, quin aba te abeam doctior. Ter. 

Note. — ^Some verbs never have the preposition repeated after them ; such as, 

iffariSf eUloworftUlatrOf alluoi aeoo2o;e«rct<m|Withv«ti«o, eOfSto,$edeOfVolo;obeo 

f^ratereoi Mdieo, ejferO) evertOj Ax. Some compounds with inttTf and pratevf 

eommonlv omit the preposition. The compounds of inj obf and «ufr generally 

take the dative; those or $uper generally the accusative. 

Obs. 8. Some verbs compounded with e, or ex, are followed by an 
accusative or ablative ; as, exire limen. Ter. Exire teptii. Virg. 
Some words compounded with pra, take an accusative ; as, Tibur 
aqtuB pr<efiuunt. Hor. In some of these cases, however, the accusa- 
tive may be governed by prater or extra understood. 

Obi. 9. The case governed by the preposition in composition is 
sometimes omitted ; as, EmittHre aervum, sc. manu. Plaut. EvomH'a 
wirusy sc. ore, Cic. Educcre copias, sc. castris. Caes. 

For the construction of interjections, see § 117. 



SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

« 137. CONNEXION OF TENSES. 

The tenses in the indicative and subjunctive moods, so far as relates 
to their construction may be divided into two classes, Primary and 
Secondary f as follows, 

Primary. Secondary 

Present, Imperfect. 

Perfect definite. § 44. III. Perfect indefinite. § 44. III. 

Futures. Pluperfect. 

With the primary tenses may be classed the Imperative Mood. 

Of these tenses the Primary are used to express actions, &c as 
present or future ; the Secondary ^ in the recital of these actions as 
past. 

In the construction of sentences consisting of different members, 
the subjunctive mood in the subordinate or secondary parts^ usually 
corresponds in lime to the tense in the primary or leading part 
Hence the foUqwing Rule. 

Rule LIII. Any tense of the subjunctive mood 
may follow a tense of the same class in the in- 
dicative; as, 



that I may lean 



Pres. X€go, ) I read, ^ 

PERF.DEF.Xegt, > vi diecam, I have read, > 
FuT. Legamj ) I will read. ) 

Imper. LegCf ut discat. Read that you may learn 

Imper. Legebam, ) I was reading, ^ 

Per iNDEF.Zegt, > «/ disc^em.l read, > that I mighi lear& 

Plqp Legvram, ) I had read^ ) 

21* 
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EXFLAKATION.— Ill clauses connected, the present, the perfect and pen . 
phrsstic future with »im or fuerim, § 79. 8, in the subjunctive mood, may fol- 
low either the present, or the perfect definite, or the futures, of the indicative, oi 
the impefative mood. In like manner, the imperfect, the perfect definite, and the 
periphrastic future with essem or fuits em in the subjunctive mood, may follow 
either the imperfect, or the perfect indefinite, or the pluperfect in the indicative 

Obs. 1. When the present tense of the indicative is used in narra- 
tion for the past, § 44. I. 3. it may be followed by the secondary 
tenses of the subjunctive, as Legato* mUtuntut pacem impetrdrent. 

Obs. 2. Primary tenses are sometimes followed by secondary, and 
secondary by primary, in order to express actions whose time is dif- 
ferent. 

Obs. 3. When the subjunctive follows an infinitive or participle ia 
the primary clause, the class of tenses employed, usually corresponds 
with the time of the verb on which the infinitive or participle de- 
pends. 

N. B. This rule and the observations under it, are to be regarded 
as stating only general principles, the deviations from which, in ex- 
pressing the endless variety of relations among actions with refer- 
ence to time, dependence ; &c. can be learned only by practice and 
close attention to classic usage. 

For the interchange of tenses in the same and in dilTerent moods, 
see observations on the tenses, § 44 and 45. 



{ 138. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 

The indicative mood is used in Latin to express what is actual and 
certain, in an absolute and independent manner; as, renif vidi^ vicif 
'^ I came, f>aw, and conquered." It is also used in direct and inde- 
pendent inttrrogations; as. Quid agis ? what are you doing ? 

The indicative mood is used in conditional and dependent clauses, 
to denote, not what is contingent or uncertain, but what is supposed, 
or admitted as fact; as, Si vales bene est, if you are in health it is 
well, i. e. *' since you are in health.'' 

The signification and use of this mood, in its several tenses, have 
been specified, § 44. 



« 139. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBJUNC- 
TIVE MOOD. 

[For the character and meaning of this mood, in its several tenses, 

see § 42. II. and § 45.] 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The subjunctive mood is used in dependent clauses 
only, and consequently, must be preceded by another verb 
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in the indieatire, imperative, or infinitive mood, expressed or 
understood, with which it is connected by a conjunction, a 
relative or indefinite word. On this fact the whole construc- 
tion of this mood depends. 

2. The subjunctive mood, in Latin, is used in all cases 
where the potential or subjunctive mood is used in Eng- 
lish. ^ 42, II. 2d, and Obs. 3. 

So far, the construction of the subjunctive in Latin agrees, gene- 
rally, with the En&rlish and the Greek. Its use, however, is much 
more extensive in Latin, being used in many cases where the indica- 
tive is used in these languages. In the construction of sentences, 
this mood is subject to the following rules. 



^ 140. SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 

Rule LI V. The conjunctions uty quo^ licet y ne^ vti- 
nam, and dvmmodo, &c., and words used indefinitely 
in dependent clauses, for the most part, require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

Lego ut discam. I read that I may learn. 

NescU quia sim, He knows not who I am. 

EXPLANATION.— -The conjanctfons requiring the subjunctive mood, aie thoae 
which imply dottbtf contingencjft uncertainty^ and the like, as follows : 

1. Ut, quo, ** that i" ne, quomtmis, " that not," referring to 
the result, end, or design ; take the subjunctive; thus, 

Ist. Ut, ** that," denoting a result, aAer such words as $ic, ita, adeo, 
tarn, talis, tantus, is, ejusmHidi, is followed by the subjunctive. 

2d. Ut, '^ that," and ne, " that not," denoting purpose or design; or 
when " that" is equivalent to ''in order that," *' so that," take 
the subjunctive. 

3d. AAer verbs signifying to request, admonish, advise, commission, 
encourage, command, and the like; or to endeavor, aim at, or 
accomplish; aS, facio, efficio, &c.; and sometimes to permit, to 
wish, to be necessary &c., ut and ne usually take the subjunctive. 

4th. Ut, with the subjunctive, usually follows such impersonals as 

fit, fiiri non potest, accidit, incidit, occurrit, contingit, ev^nit, 

usu venit, rarum est, sequttur,futurum est, reliquum est, relin- 

quitur rest at, super est, opus est, est; signifying, it happens, it 

Occurs, it remains, &c. 

2. jSi '^ if ;" ut si, quasi, ac si, ceque ac si, perinde ut si^ 
litter ac si, velut si, tanquam, ceu, ** as if, " expressing b 
condition or supposition commonly take the subjunctive. 

3. Ut, licet, etiam si, quamvis, " although ;" quin for qui 
noUf utnon, or quomtTucs, take the subjunctive. 
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4. Anieqtiam, priuiquam, " before ;" duin, danec^ quoad, 
" until ," modo, dum, dummodoj ** provided," and the par- 
ticles of wishing uttnam, O si, ut or utif for tUtnam, com- 
monly take the subjunctive. 

5. Interrogative words used indefinitely in dependent claus- 
es or containing an indirect question, take the subjunctive. 

The words thus used are, the particles arij ne, num, utrum, annet 
annori'f — ^the adverbs ubi, quo, unde, quorsumy quamdiu, qtiotieSf cur, 
quare, quamobrem, quemadniidumf quom6dOf ut, quam, ^antopcre; 
the adjectives, quantus, qualis, quot, quotus, uter; quit, qut, cujas. See 

Obs. 1. Many of these conjunctions are used also with the indica- 
tive mood. They are to be regarded merely as connectives, or used 
adverbially, denoting circumstances of time, manner, &c. 

Obt. 2. Many other conjunctions are used sometimes with the indica- 
tive, and someumes with the subjunctive mood; such as, Quum or eum, 
et$i, tamenetsi, quanquam, $i, sin, ne, nisi, siquidem, quod, ^ia, &c. 
Quoniam, quando, and quando quidem, usually have the indicative. 

Obs. 3. Quum or cum, when it signifies time, merely, takes the in 
dicative, and is translated when; as, tempus/uit quum homines vaga- 
BANTUR. When it denotes a connection of thought, implying depen- 
dence, it takes the subjunctive, and may be translated variously, ac- 
cording to the nature of the connection, since, although, as soon as, 
seeing that, &c., as, cum €a ita sint, *' since these things are so." 

Obs. 4. In narration quum is joined with the imperfect, and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, even when it relates to time, but then the event de- 
noted by the subjunctive, usually relates to that expressed in the 
clause on which the subjunctive depends, not only in re^rd to titne, 
but also in some sense as a cause; as. cum sciaET Clodiusiter ntces- 
sarium Miloni esse Lanuvium, Romd subito ipse profectus est. 

Obs. 5. The conjunction ut, is elegantly omitted after volo, nolo, 
Togo, precor, censeo, suadeo, licet, oportet, necesse est, and the like. 
Also after the imperatives sine,fac, or factto; as, Precor venias, '' I 
beg (that) you would come;'' Fac facias, " see (that) you do it." 

Obs. 6. After the verbs timio, verior, and the like, ut is used in a 
negative sense; as. ''that not," and ne in an affirmative sense; as, 
Timeo uifaeiat, ** I fear that he will not do it." TifMO ne faciat, 
** I fear that he will do it." In a few examples, however, ut seems 
to have an affirmative and ne a negative meaning. 

6. In oblique discourse ^ 141, R. VI. Exp. the verb in 
dependent clauses takes the subjunctive after any conjunc- 
tive term. 



* 141. THE SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER THE RELATIVE. 

RuleLV. The relative quiy qua^ quod, requires 

the subjunctive, when it refers to an indefinite^ 

negative or interrogative word — to words imply- 
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mg comparison, — or assigns the reason^ cause or 
end of that which precedes, — and also in all cases 
of oblique narration. 

This General Rule may be subdivided into the following, 

SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule I. When the relative qui, qtuB^ quod, refers to an 
indefiTiite, negative, or interrogative word, it requires the 
subjunctive mood , as, 

Sunt qui dicant, Some people say. ^ 

Nemo est qui kaud intelligai, There is no one who does not understand. 
Quia €»t qui utiliafugiat f Who is there that shuns what is useful ? 
EXPLANATION— This rule takes effect only when the antecedent is some- 
thing indefinite and when the relative clause is the predicate or the sentence, 
i.e. when it expresses what is affirmed or denied respecting the suhject or the 
verbj and has for its antecedent, the indefinite, negative or interrogative itself, 
and not any intervening word. These are indispensable conditions of this rale. 

Ohe. 1. The indefinites referred to in this rule are the indefinite 
pronouns. § 34. Obs. 1^ and § 35. (except qutdam,) and the periphras- 
tic expressions, est qut, sunt qui^ fu&runt qui, '* Some one," '^ some ;" 
to which may be added the verbs reperio, invenio, habeoy adsuMy desum, 
venio, and some others used in a similar manner, by which indefinite 
expressions are formed nearly of the same import with est qui, sunt 
qui J &c.; as, Omnis (etas quod agat inveniet. 

The negative antecedents most common under this rule are such as 
Nemo esty nullus est, unus non est, alius non est or extat, nihil est, nee 
or non quisquam est, vix ullus est, nee vllus est, vixdecimus quisque est, 
(or any other ordinal used in a similar manner,) non multi sunt, non 
multum est ; also, non est, or nihil est, meaning " there is no cause,'* 
or "reason wLy^-' and also after non or nihil habSo, After these 
last, quod, " which," must follow, governed by propter understood ; 
as, Non est quod scribas. 

The interrogative expressions in the antecedent clause under thir 
rule are chiefly these. Quis est ? quantus est ? liter est ? Ecquis est f 
Numquis est ? An quisquam est ? an est aliquis ? Quotusquisque est f 
Quotus est f Quot sunt? Quam multi sunt ? And also, Quid est ? Num- 
quid est?^* What cause ?" as, Num quid est quod timeas ? " why should 
you fear?'* 

JTote.— Interrogatlves nnder this rule are of a general character and usually 
Imply a negation : as, Qu«« ttt ^i/adat f " Who is there that does it ?" i. e. 
<< nobody does it.'' 

Rule 11. The relative is followed by the subjunctive when 
the relative and antecedent clauses involve a comparison, or 
v/hen the latter expresses the purpose, object or design, of 
^oraetliing expressed by the former 5 as, 

JJignus qtd am«tur, *' Worthy to be loved." Quis tarn esset amwM 
qui semper viviret f '* Who would be so foolish as to live alwavs'" 
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EXPLANATION.— In all eases ander this rale the relative U eqaiTalent torn 
with the personal pronoaa representing the antecedent ; i. e. it is nsed for ul 
«^o, ut tu, ut ille, ut nosf ul «o«, ut illi. In such cases, ut with the personal 
pronoun; is frequently used instead of the relative. Here, also, the relative 
clause must belong, not to the subject, but to the predicate of the sentence, 
for in such cases only can it be resolved into ul ego, &c. 

Obs, 2. The relative is used in this sense and requires the 
subjunctive, 

1st. When it comes after digniUf indignuSj idoneiu, and the like in 
the predicate ; as, Patrea, ti dignum qui {ut ille) secundu* ab Romulo 
namerdtur, crearitUj auctores fient, 

2d. When it follows tanif tantuSf adeo ; as, Quit est tarn Lynceui, 
quitn tantiSf tenibris nihil ofiendat? i. e. ut in tantiSf &c. '^ Who is 
80 quick sighted that he would not stumble in such darkness?'^ — In 
like manner when it follows talisj ejusmodij hujtumodi, the subjunc- 
tive is commonly used ; as, est innocentia affectio talis animi qui no- 
ceat nemini. — Also after t«, i//e, and hie in the sense of /a/u; as, 
Non tu IS es qui nescias, '* you are not such a one as not to know." 
Sometimes in such cases ut takes the place of qui; as, Neque enim 
is es, CatUinaf ut te pudor revocdritf &c. 

3d. When it follows a comparative with quam ; as. Major sum quam 
eui possit/or/ttna nocire. 

4th. When the relative clause expresses the jmrpose, object or <2e- 
«tgn,for which the person mentioned in the antecedent clause is ap* 
pointed J or the thing spoken of is possessed or done ; as, Lacedtemonii 
legatos Athenas miserunt qui (i. e. ut illi) eum' absenlem accuse rent 
In such sentences the relative and subjunctive may be properly ren- 
dered tOf in order to; thus, *' The Lacedemonians sent ambassadors 
to Athens to accuse (or in order to accuse) him in his absence." Some- 
times here also, ut takes the place of the relative ; as, missus sum ut 
(i. e. qui) te adducSrem. 

Obs, 3. When qui combines with its^ signification as a relative, or 
when the preceding clause implies, a force equal to so that^ such thai, 
the man to, such a man as, it requires the subjunctive ; as, stultum est 
timire quod vitare non possis, *^ It is foolish to fear that which (i. e. 
such a thing as) you cannot avoid.'' In all such cases the antecedent 
clause conveys a vague and general idea. i. e. the person or things 
referred to are regarded as a species or class rather than as individuals. 

Rule III. When the relative with its clause assigns the 
cause or reason of the action or event announced by the an- 
tecedent clause, it requires the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavissemihi videor qui ate discessMmf *' I think that I have 
erred in having (or, because I) leAyou." 

BXPLANATION.— In all constructions of this kind, the relative is equivalent 
to^utn, guody quia, or quoniam egOj tu, •*«, no»t &c. signifying *<because|" or 
«* seeing that I," " thou," &c. 

Obs. 4. The relative has this force in the expressions quippe qui, ut 
qui, utpote qui, and consequently is followed by the subjunctive ; as 
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Libros no'' contemnOf equidem^ qnippe qui nunquam legfirim, " I do 
Dot indeed despise books for, (or because) I have never read them." 

Rule IV. When qui possesses a power equal to quan" 
quanif or etsi is, or to si^ modo, or dummodo, "Although — if— 
provided that he, she, it," &c. it requires the subjunctive 
mood; as, 

Tu aquam pumice postulaSj qui, ipse sitiat, " You demand water 
from a pumice stone, ^Aot/gA itself is parclied with thirst.'' LacOj con- 
silii quamvis egregii quod non ipse aiTerret inimcuSf '' Laco was^he 
enemy of any measure, however excellent, if (i. e. provided thatyho 
himself did not propose it." 

Rule V. The relative quij takes the subjunctive after unus 
and solus; when they restrict the affirmation to a particulai 
subject; as, 

H€BC est una eontentio qua adhue permansiritf '^ This is the only 
dispute which has remained till this time." 

Rule VI. In oblique or indirect discourse, the relative re- 
quires the subjunctive mood ; as, 

Socrates dicSre solehatj omnes in eo quod scirent satis esse eloquen' 
tes. " Socrates was accustomed to say, that all were eloquent enoagh 
in that which they knew.*^ 

EXPLANATION.— Discourse is said to be direct, when a writer or speakfv 
delivers his own sentiments, — obUquef when a i)erson relates in his own lan- 
guage, what another speaker or writer said ; an example will best illustrate 
this distinction. — Tacitus introduces Galgacus, addressing the Caledonian ar- 
my as follows. '' When I contemplate the causes of the war, and the necessi- 
ty to which we are reduced, great is my confidence that this day, and this union 
of yours, will prove the beginning of universal liberty to Britain.'' This is the 
direct discourse. If, instead of introducing Galgacus himself to speak his own 
speech, the historian had only told us what he said, he would have used the 
oMtfue or tfuitrect style, thus. Galgacus said, *' that when he contemplated 
the causes of the war, and the necessity to which they, (the Roman army,) 
were reduced, his confidence was great, that that day and that union of theirs 
would prove Uie beginning of universal liberty to Britain." 

In the first of these, or the Hreet discourse, it will be observed that when the 
speaker refers to himself, he uses the firat person, *%'* **vre." When he refers to 
those addressed, he uses the second person, *'thon," ''you,''— and that the 
eadlng verbs in Latin are all in the indicative mood, and independent of any 
wevioas word. But in the second or ohlique discourse, the third person oniy, 
1 used, whether the speaker is said to refer to himself, or bis hearers, or a 
bird person. And the leading verbs in Latin, are in the infinitive mood, or in 
'be subjunctive with ut, and in either case dependent on the verb with which 
)lie account is introduced, such as, ''he said," "stated," "replied," or the 
like. It is evident, therefore, that while in both forms, the same idea is ex- 
pressed in nearly the same language, the construction of the sentence in each 
to entirely diflisrent ; thus, in direct discourse : Antoniu* •nftMt, " An earum 
rtum ut qum M»fmt«r. Cic QwnetiUan relates the same thing in the oi- 
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• 

Itfwe form ; thuSi " AnitUua ait, arttm earum rerum e$§g qtuB teimntur, Herf 
the le&diQg verb in the direct form, is e«t, in the indicative moody having no 
dependence on any previous wordj and having its subject in the nominative case. 
In ihe oblique form, the same verb is in the infinitive, ette; it is dependent on 
aUt and has its subject in the accusative. In the^rtt, the verb in the subordi- 
nate clause, is in the indicative, Seiuntur; in the latt, it is in the subjunctive 
mood, ffctantur. Hence, the following general principle. 

In every unmixed example of oblique narration^ two 
moods only are admissible, the infimtive and subjunctive^ and 
consequently, as the relative is never employed but in the 
secondary^ and subordinate members of a sentence, it must 
always, in oblique statements, be followed by the subjunc- 
tive. 

Obs. 5. In connection with this general principle, however^ two thing» 
must be noticed. 

1st. In oblique discourse, the narrator frequently introduces a re- 
mark of his own, for the purpose of explanation, but yet so closely 
interwoven with the discourse he is reporting, as to seem to be a part 
of it. Such remark is usually introduced with the relative, and the 
indicative, and may be detected by this construction: Thus, Disseruii 
CasaVf '^ nan quidem sibi ignara" quae de Silano vulgabantur, *^ Sed 
non ex rumore statuendum." Csesar replied that those things, indeed, 
viz: which were rumoured concerning Silanus, were not unknown to 
him, Scc.Tac. Here, the clause, qua de Silano vulgabantur ^ is not to 
be regarded as a part of what Caesar said, but as a clause thrown in 
by the historian to inform bis readers what things they were which 
Caesar meant. But if the verb had been vtUgarentuTj it would have 
shewn that it was a part of what Caesar said. 

2d. In animated ofr/t^e narration, the historian sometimes sudden- 
ly passes from the oblique to the direct discourse, and instead of re- 
porting the remarks of the speaker, introduces him, as it were, to 
speak for himself. This is always manifest by the transition, from 
the use of the infinitive and subjunctive, to that of the indicative, 
and from the use of the third person to denote the speaker, and the 
person addressed, to that of the first and second. The following is 
often quoted as an appropriate example of this. (Oblique) " Sa- 
bime mulieres dirimBre infestas acieSy hinc patresj hinc viros orantes," 
ne se tanguine nefandoj soceriy generique reepergerent; ne parricidio 
matuldrent partus Muoe, nepOtum. Uli, liberum hi progeniem, (Direct) 
Si piget aMnitatis inter voe, si connvbii pigct, in nos vertite tra#> nos 
causa bellif nos vulnHrum ac cadium viris ac parentibus sUmuSf melius 
peribimuSf quam sine alterisvestrum vidtus out orba vivemus, Liv. 1. 13. 

Obs, 6. A verb in the Future perfect indicative, in direct discourse, 
will always take the pluperfect subjunctive, when the same sentence 
is thrown into the oblique form, whatever be the tense of the intro- 
ductory verb; thus, Dabitur qttodcunque opt&ris, Ov.; in the direct 
discourse, is thus related by Cicero, in the oblique form : SotPhM* 
thonti/Uiofacturum. esse dixit quidquid opt&sset. 

Obs, 7. To this construction may be referred the snbjunetive cob- 
nceted by a relative or casual eonjunction with the preceding verb it 
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any of its parts, for the purpose of expressing, not what the writer as* 
serts himself| but what is alleged by others; as, Socrates aecusahu 
eat quod eorrumperet juventutem, '' Socrates was accused, because (as 
was alleged,) he corrupted the youth." The indicative here would 
assert on the part of the writer, that Socrates did corrupt the youth. 

Obs, 8. When an infinitive or subjunctive mood has a 
clause connected witli it by a relative or other connecting 
word, for the purpose of restricting the predicate, otherwise 
indefinite, the verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunc- 
tive mood ; as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuum^ quam esse aiiquod numen quo 
fceec regantur. *' For what can be so clear, as that there is some 
divinity by whom these things are governed?" 



5 142. CONSTRUCTION OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative mood is used to command, exhort, fcc. § 42. III. 
Its subject, with which it agrees by Rule IV. is the person or persons 
addressed in the command, &c., and hence^ it is properly used only 
in the second person. In Latin, as well as in Greek, the imperative 
mood has a distinct form for the third person; it is, however, but 
seldom used, and chiefly in the enacting of laws, having the force of 
a command on those for whom they are designed. 

2. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, and nor by neve; 
as, Ne crede colori. Virg. HominemTnortuum in urbene sepellto, ne- 
ve urito. Cic. 

3. Instead of the simple imperative, sometimes fac or cave, with 
the subjunctive, are used, and noli with the infinitive; as, Fac venias, 
" come;" cave existimes, " do not think;** Noli timers, " do not fear." 
For othdr tenses, used imperatively, see § 42. Obs, 9. 



i 143. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE. 

[For the tenses of the infinitive mood, in connection with difierent 

tenses of the verb, see § 47.] 

The infinitive mood, in Latin, is used in two ways; First,9S9. vefw 
bal noun, and Second, as a verb. As a verbal noun, it has no suli- 
ject; as a verb, it always has. Without a subject it cannot form a 
proposition, or express an afiSrmation; with a subject it always does. 
In the first case it comes under the regimen of the verb, either alone 
as a verbal noun, or with the words depending upon it, as a substantive 
phrase In the second it comes under its regimen only in connect] o^i 
with its subject, as a distinct, though dependent proposition or sub' 
stantive clause. Hence, all that belongs to the construction of this 
mood, may be comprised in what relates to the use of it, in theio two 
way« 

22 
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« 144. I. THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT. 

The infinitive without a subject, may be regarded as a 
verbal noun in the singular number, neuter gender, and in 
form indeclinable, but differing from all other nouns, inas- 
much as it involves the idea of timey and has all the power 
of governing that belongs to the verb. The character of the 
infinitive as a noun, is manifest from its being used in almost 
every way that a noun is. It is used, 

1. As the nominative to a verb; as, Utinam emori fortunu meU 
Konestus exitus esset; or as the nominative after the verb; as^Stve il- 
lud erat HnefunSre ferri. 

2. As a case in apposition to a preceding nominative; as, Res erat 
spectaculo dignUf videre Xerxemj Sec. It vhu a thing worthy of being 
seerif to see Xerxes^ &c. 

3. It is used as a genitive after substantives and adjectives; av, 
Tempus est abire, for abeundi: Soli cantare perlti ^re&des, for eantan- 
di or cantus. Rule VII. IX. 

4. As a dative after adjectives, &c; thus, Et vos servire magU 
quam imperare parati esiis. Rule XYI. 

5. As an accusative aAer an active verb; as, Da miki failure, Hor. 
Terram cumprimum aran^, proscindere appellant; cum. itirum, offrin- 
gSre dicunt Yarr. — After a preposition; as, NihU interest inter d&re 
et accip6re. Sen. Praeter plorire. Hor. Praeter loqui. Liv. 

6. As a vocative; as, O viv6re nostrum j for vita nostra. 

7. As an ablative in various constructions; as, dignus am^ri; as 
the case absolute; thus, Audlto regem in Siciliam tendSre. This ex- 
ample, however, has a subject regem^ Rule XXIII. 

8. It has an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it ; as, Scire tuum 
nihil est ; Ipsum dicere nunquam non ineptum est, Sec. Cic. In this 
way we may account for the poetic " rfWce loqui,** ^* rider e dcco^ 
runif" &c. 

^ 9. It governs the genitive like a noun ; as^ cujus non dimicare fuU 
7inc6re. 

It is however, chiefly as the subject or the object of a verb that 
it is thus used. Hence the following rules. 

Rule LVI. One verb being the subject of ano- 
ther, is put in the infinitive ; as, 

Facile est queri, To complain is easy. 

Mentiri turpe est, To lie is base. 

EXPLANATION.— In the first example the subject or thing spoken of is ei • 
(pressed by the infinitive queri, which is therefore the nominative to the verb of. 
A noun used instead of queri would have to be in the nominative case. In such 
sentences it is manifestly improper to say that «sf governs querif just as it would 
be improper to say the verb governs its nominative. This rule applies also to 
Ibe infiinitjve with a subject 
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Oba. ] . A proper attention to this rule will show that many verbs 
considered impersonal, or thought to be used impersonally are not 
really so, but have an infinitive or a clause of a sentence for their 
subject or nominative ; thus, Nee profuit HxjdrtB crescSre per damnum, 
** Nor did it profit the Hydra to grow by his wounds." Ovid. Here, 
instead of saying that profuU is used impersonally, and governs cres' 
ctre in the infinitive ; the true construction is that profuit is used per- 
sonally, and has crescire for its nominative. So the following, Cadit 
in eundem mUereri et invidire . Cic. Vacare culpa magnum est sola^ 
tium; Neque est te fallere quidquamy k^. § 101. Obs. 3. 

Rule LVII. One verb governs another, as its 
object, in the infinitive ; as, 

Cupio dUcere, I desire to learn. 

EXPLANATION.— The infinitive mood under this rule is equivalent to a novn 

in the case which the preceding verb usually governs : Thus, in the exam* 

pie Cupio is an active verb and governs digeertt ^^ if it were a noun in the ac* 

cusative. The meaning is that a verb, used as the object of another without a 

conjunction or connective word, must be put in the infinitive. This Rule also 

applies to the infinitive with a snoject. 

yote. — In all cases under this rule, of the infinitive without a subject, the in* 
finitive expresses an act, or state of the subject of the preceding verb. 

Obs, 2. The infinitive without a subject is used only after certain 
verbs, especially such as denote desire ^ ability f intentum, or endeavor, 
such as, cupio^ apto, volOj nolo, malo; — possum^ queo, nequeo, vaieo, 
cogitOj Conor J tendo. disco, doceo, debeo, &,c. By the poets it is used 
eifier fugCf parce for noli, and sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, 
&c. -In a few instances it is used after verbs of motion, to denote a 
purpose ; as, introit videre, " He came to see." Ter. Iniit consilia 
tollere reges, " He devised a plan to destroy the kings.'' 

Obs. 3. In many cases the infinitive after such verbs may be 
changed for the infinitive with a subject ; as, cupio me esse c'ementem. 
Cic. for esse clemens or clementem. § I03* Obs. 6. Or for the bub* 
junctive with ul; as, sententiam ne dicdret rectisavit, for sententiam 
dicere. 

Obs. 4. The infinitive without a subject is also used aAer adjec- 
tives and nouns. So used, it is equivalent to a noun in the case 
governed by such adjective or noun. See examples, § 144. No. 
3.4.6. 

Obs. 5. Sometimes the infinitive is understood ; as, Ei provinciam 
Numidiam poptUus jussit; sc. dart. 

The Historical Infinitive, 

Obf. 6. The verb governing the infinitive is sometimes omitted; 
pspecially is this the case in historical narration when the infinitive 
ollows a nominative dase in the sense of the Imperfect indicative, or 
the Perfect indefinite j as, Invidere omnes mihi, *' All envied me." 
Ter. Jit Romani domi milttiaque intenti, festinare, parire, alius alium 
hortiri. Sail. When thus used it is supposed to be governed by 
eapit or capirunt understood. Cases occur, however, in which 
this supplement cannot be made; as, Verum ingeniumejus haud ab' 
furdum; posse facire versus, jocum movire, &c. Sail 
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<> 145. II. THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT. 

I. The infinitive with a subject possesses the character of the verb 
rnd affirms of its subject as in the in(]licative or subjunctive moods ; 
but only in subordinate and dependent propositions. These proposi- 
tions themselves have a substantive character, and generally stand in 
the relation of substantives to the verb on which they depend ; some- 
times as a nominative, but generally as an accusative or the ab- 
lative of manner or cause. Thus used, they may be called substantive 
clauses — and as such they fall under the two preceding rules. Thus, 

1st. As the nominative according to Rule LVI. Tenon istud au- 
di visse mirum est, ^^Th<U you have not heard that is wonderful." Here 
Te non istud audivisse stands as the nominative to est, 

2d. As the object or accusative after the verb, according to Rule 
LVJI. Miror te non scribfire, ** I wonder that you do not write.*' 
Here, te non scribSre stands as the object of miror which governs it as 
an accusative by Rule XX. See Exp. 2. 

Rule LVIII. The subject of the infinitive is put 
in the accusative; as, 

Gaudeo te valirej I am glad that you are well. 

EXPLANATION.— The subject of the inlinitive is the person or thing spoken 
01* in ihe dependent clause and may be, as in Rule IV. a noun, a pronoun, &c. 
and is always to be in the accusative case ; except as in $ 144. 06s. 6. Untier this 
rule the infinitive with its subject forms a distinct proposition and is equiva- 
lent toTthe indicative, or subjunctive mood in English together with the connec- 
tive ' thai'.** Thus in the example, te valere contains the simple proposition 
*' You are well.'' The equivalent of the English ''that," connecting it as a 
subordinate clause with the preceding verb is implied in the infinitive form. If 
the infinitive stand after an accusative which does not form with it a distinct 
proposition, i. e. which is not its subject, it does not belong to this rule, but 
the accusative is governed by Rule XX.; as, Proteus pecus egit altos viserg 
monies. Hence, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. The English particle *' thatj" maybe called the sign of the 
Accusative before the infinitive, being used to connect the infinitive 
clause with the preceding:. It may often be omitted, however, in 
translating, as it frequently is in Ene:lish ; thus, ^iunt regem adven- 
tare, " They say the king is coming," or^ " that the king is coming." 

Obs. 2. The accusative in Latin, is translated by the nominative 
in English. Hence, the accusative of the relative pronoun, referring 
to persons must be rendered who^ not whom j as. Quern con/ecium 
vulneribus diximus, *' Whoy we said, was exhausted with his wounds." 

Obs. 'i. ,When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the 
subject of the preceding verb, it is seldom expressed, unless required 
to be emphatic; as, Pollicitus sum scripturum \esse) sc. ot^, " I 
promised that I would write." After verbs signifying to be accustom^ 
ed, to dare f I can J I ought, the in^nitives esse ^ judicarij videri, &c. 
having the same subject with the preceding verb, have an adjective 
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or noan after them in the nominative case, indicating that the subject 
of the infinitive understood is regarded as a nominative according to 
the Greek construction. Gr. Gr. § 175. Exc. Thus, solel tristu 
videri; aude sapiens esse ; debes esse diligens. See also, ^ 103. Obs 
5-8. and 150. 3. 3d. 

Obs. 4. When the preceding verb is in the passive voice, the sub- 
ject of the infinitive may be changed into the subject of that verb, 
or remain unchanged in the accusative, the passive verb being used 
impersonally, or rather having the infinitive clause for its subject j 
thus, Matrem Pausanite eo tempore vixisse dicitur^ or, Mater Pausa- 
flies eo tempore vixisse didtur, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 
was living at that time, or, the mother of Pausanias is said to have 
been living, Sec. 

Obs, 5. The accusative with the infinitive in a subordinate clause 
is equivalent to the subjunctive with ut, quod^ &c. '* that," preceding ; 
as, GaudUo te valere, or Gaud^o quod yb-Icsls* Hence, the one ex- 
pression may often be changed for the other. Usage, however, has 
given a preference to the one form in some cases, and to the other in 
others; as, 

1st. When the dependent clause expresses purpose or design^ ox 
when '* that" is equivalent to ^^ in order thai, so that, ut wiUi the 
subjunctive is used. ^ 140. 1. 2d. 

2d. Aftei verbs of endeavoring, aiming , accomplishing j such as/acio, 
efficio, perficiOf &c. the subjunctive with ut is used. 

3d. Verbs signifying to request j demand, admonish, advise, commit* 
sion^ encourage^ command, and the like usually take the subjunctive. 

4th. Ut with the subjunctive follows verbs signifying to happen^ to 
occur, '&c. as, fit, incidit, occurrit, cgntingU ; est. restat, super^ 
est. Sec. 

5th. Verbs signifying willingness, unwillingness, permission, neces' 
sity. Sec. commonly take the accusative with the infinitive. Al«o 
generally verbs denoting seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling, thinking, 
saying. Sec, but sometimes they take the subjunctive. 

Obs. 6. After such verbs as existimo, puto, spero, affirmo, suspicor, 
Sec. the place of the future infinitive is elegantly supplied by fore, or 
futurum esse, followed by ut with the subjunctive ; as, Nunquam pw- 
tavi fi3re ut supplex ad te venirem, for (^me) venturum esse. 

This construction is necessary when the verb has no supine and 
consequently no future infinitive active. See § 47. 9. Fore is some- 
times used with the perfect participle passive to denote a future ac- 
tion in the passive voice ,* as. Quod videret nomine pads bellum invo« 
iQtum fore. 

• Obs. 7. The verb on which the infinitive depends is sometimes 
omitted especially in interrogations, or exclamations, expressive of in- 
dignation ; as, Mene incepto desist^re nee posse, Sec. Virg. In sndl 
cases, some such expression as credihile est is understood. 
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♦ 146. CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTICIPLES 

[For the tenses and use of the participles in certain connexions 

see § 49.] 

Rule LIX. Participles, like adjectives, agree 
with their substantives in gender, number, and 
case; as, 

Homo carens fravde, A man wanting gnile. 

Pax tantum amdta. Peace so greatly loved. 

Saac Participles together with gerunds and supines being parts of the verfoi 
Sovem the case of their own verb. ' So that no separate rule for the go?eni- 
ment of cases by these is at all necessary. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. The yerbs doj Hddo, volo, cutoff ado. hab^Oj comperiOy with 
the perfect participle form a periphrasis similar to the compound 
tenses in English and other modern languages thus, Habeo comper^ 
turn J for compirij *^ I have found ;" Misaamiram faciei foriram mil' 
tet, &c. 

Obs, 2. The perfect passive participle is often used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun, when such a noun is wanting, or but seldom 
used; as, Ha litterse recitatoe magnum luctum fecerunty '^ The read' 
ing of this letter, (not ** this letter being read") caused great mourn- 
ing." So, Captum Tarentum^ *' The taking of Tarentum;" receptus 
Hannibal J **the reception of Hannibal." ^b urbe condita, "from 
the building of the city," &c. 

Obs. 3. The future active participle is. frequently used to denote 
the purpose or design of an action, and is in such case rendered to, 
in order to; as. Ad Jovem Hammonem per git consulturus de origine 
sudy ** He goes to Jupiter Ammon to (or in order to) consult him 
about his origin." So also the present ; as, petens veniam venit. 

Obs. 4. The future participle in -dtts, also denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to have, 
to receive, to undertake, &c^ as, Testamentum tibi tradtt legendum. 
He delivers his will to you to be read; So, His aera dedit habendum. 

Obs. 5. The participle in -dus, generally implies the idea of pro- 
priety, necessity, or obligation. This is almost always the case when 
it agrees with the subject of a sentence; as, Delenda est Carthago, 
Carthage must be destroyed. Sometimes, also, when it agrees with 
words not in the subject; as. Facta narrahas dissimulanda tibi, " You 
were relating things which ought to have been concealed by you.' 
The doer in such constructions, when expressed, must be in the dative. 
$ 126^ Obs. 3. 

Note. — ^In most other cases, the participle in dua, is used as a present parti- 
ciple passive, § 49. Vote 3. 

Obs. 6. Participles are often used in Latin, instead of a verb, and 
particle in explanatory and adversative clauses, to mark a variety of 
accompanying circumstances, and relations belonging to some noun in 
the leading proposition of the sentence; as, Curio ad focum sedenti 
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magnum auH pondus Samnites attuUrunt. To Curius as he was sit' 
ting by the fire, &c. Dionysius Syracusis expulsas Corinthi pueros da- 
Ciibatf Dionysius when he was expelled from Syracuse. &c. 

Sometimes, as in Greek, it is used to connect an accompanying 
with the main action, in the same subject as the cause, manner, or 
means of effecting it; as, Hoc faciens vivam melius, By doing this I 
will live better. Hor. So used, It is equivalent to the ablative Gerund. 

Obs. 7. When a participle does not refer to some leading subject in 
the proposition, but to a new subject introduced, not depending on 
any word in the sentence, the participle is put with that new subjecti 
in what is called, 

THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

Rule LX- A substantive with a participle, 
whose case depends on no other word, is put in the 
ablative absolute ; as. 

Sole onentefugiunt TenebrtB, \ '^^^ ^'^^ "^f » ^'' ^^"® *^® 
•^ ^ ^\ sun rises, darkness flies away. 

EXPLANATION. — ^This rule properljr belongs to the substantive only, with 
which the participle then agrees by the preceding rule. 

Obs. 8. This construction is much more frequent in Latin than in 
other languages, partly because there is no perfect participle in the 
active voice. When, therefore, in connection with an active verb, a 
past act of its subject is to be expressed by the participle, the per- 
fect participle passive must be used, and hence, the object of the act 
must be introduced as a new subject, which, having no dependence 
on any word in the sentence, must under the rule, be put in the abla^ 
tive absolute. Thus, in English we say. Caesar having sent forward 
the Cavalry, followed with all his forces. There being no perfect 
participle in Latin corresponding to '* having sent,'' which would 
agree with Casar in the nominative case, this clause must be chang- 
ed into the passive form; thus, Ctesar, equitsltu prsemisso, subsequi- 
bJtur, &c. literally, Caesar, the cavalry being sent btfore, follow- 
ed, &c. 

As the perfect participle of deponent verbs has an active significa- 
tion, it is not necessary to resort to such a change in the use of them. 
Thus, Caesar A«c locutus concilium dimisit, *^ Ccesar having said 
these things, dismissed the council." With the participle of a verb, 
not deponent, the passive form and the ablative would be used thus; 
Casar his dictis concilium dimisit, &c. " Caesar, these things being 
said, dismissed the council." — The first of these expressions, besides 
beins: more direct, is also much more definite, for here, there is no 
doubt as to who said the things referred to. but in the second it is 
left in doubt, whether the things referred to were spoken by Casar 
or by lome other. This doubt can be removed only by the co.itext. or 
by express mention of the doer, which is not often done. In the fol- 
lowing sentence the two forms are combined. Casar omnium remo- 
tis equis, cohort&tus suos prcRlium eommisit. — So, Jigros Remorum 
depopulnli, omnibus vicis aedificiisque incensis. Caes. 
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Note. — A few instances occur in Avhich this construction is used when there 
IS no change of subject, and where a different case would have expressed the 
■ame thing ; thus, Legio ex luulrie Varronity adstante et inspectante ipso, for 
tditaniis et adepeetantii ipnv*. 

Obs. 9. The ablative absolute in the case of deponent, as well as 
3f other verbs, is used to indicate the order and connection of events 
narrated, as in the above examples; or to mark the time ofan action by 
reference to that of another action; as, Pythagoras Tarquinio Superbo 
regnante, in Italiam venii. Pythagoras came into Italy in the reign of 
Tarquin the Proud. In all such cases, it is equivalent to the subjunc- 
tive with a connective word. Thus, his dictis in the former example, 
is equivalent to quum htec dixisset — Tarquinio superbo regnante^ to 
qwvm Tarquinius Superbus regnaret; and so of others. 

Obs. 10. The verb $um having no present participle, two nouns, or 
a noun and adjective, are used in the case absolute without a partici- 
ple, which is supplied in English by the word being; thus, se duce, 
'' he being leader:'' se consule, '' he being consul," or^ '^ in his eon- 
snlsbip;'' So, C Duillio et Cn. Cornelio ^sind consulibus. 

Obs, 11. Some word, phrase, or clause of a sentence, sometimes 
supplies the place of the substantive, and has a participle with it in 
the ablative; as, Nondum comperto, quamreglonem hostes petissent; 
Audito Darium appropinquare; Vale dido, &c. 

Obs. 12. Sometimes the noun is understood as, Parto quod avebas. 
Sometimes a plural substantive is joined with a singular participle; 
as, Nobis prasente. For the construction of Gerundives, see next 
section. 



§ 147. GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

The Gerund is a verbal noun in the singular number, governed in 
its cases as other nouns, and having the same power of Government 
as the verb. As, therefore, the rules which apply to the government 
of nouns and verbs, apply to the gerund, it is unnecessary to repeat 
them here. All that is peculiar to the construction of the gerund, is 
comprised in the following Rules and Observations. 

Rule LXI. — The verb Est, with the gerund 
for its subject, implies necessity, and governs 
the dative of the doer; as, 

Nom. Legendum est mihij Reading is to me, i. e. I must read 

Nom. Moriendum est omnibus, Dying is to all, i. e. All must tiie. 
Ace. Scio moriendum esse mihiff I know that dying is to me, i. e 

that I must die. 

EXPLANATION. The dative here is governed by Est, according to $11*^ R 
Tl. In the firfft and second examples the gerand in the nominative is tlie snbjec- 

_i I -f I - ■ ■ I r ■■ r ■ 

* 8oihe Grammarians, who regard the gerund as a verbal noun, speuk of it as 
such only in the oblique cases. They think that the nominative of the verbal 
is supplied by the infinitive mood, and that what is called the nominative of the 
gerund, is really the neuter of the participle in dus, in a passive sense, joined 
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of est, which agrees with it by R. IV. In the third example the gerund is in the 
accusative, aiid the subject of esse^ by K. LVIII. The necessity implied in this con- 
structioii is stronger than that expressed by the participle m dtu^ the latter implying 
only that a thing is to be done, or should be done, — the former that it must b$ done*-" 
See (79, 9. 

Obs, 1 . l*he dative of the doer in this construction is often under- 
stood ; as, Orandum ett (tibi) ut iit tana mens in carpdre sano- 

Obs. 2. The gerund in di^ of the genitive ease, is govern- 
ed by substantives or adjectives; as, 

Tempits legendij Time of reading, § 106. Rule VI. 

Cupidus discendiy Desirous of learning, § 107. Rule IX. 

Obs. 3. The gerund in do, of the dative case, is governed 
by adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness ; as, 

Charia tUilis tcribendOf Paper useful for writing, § 111. Rule XVI. 

Sometimes it is governed by verbs; as, Adetse scribendo. Cic. Ap* 
tat habendo ensem, Virg. U finis censendo/ac^ux est, 

Obs. 4. The gerund in dum^ of the accusative case, when 
not the subject of ^ the infinitive, is governed by the preposi- 
tions, dd, inter, &;c.; as, 

Inter docendum, ' In time of teaching. 

Obs. 5. The gerund in do, of the ablative case, is govern- 
ed by the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or in ; as, 

Ptsna a peccando absterret, Punishment frightens from sinning'. 

Or without a preposition, as the ablative of manner, or 
cause ; as, 

Memoria excolendo augetur, The memory is improved by exercising it. 
Defessus sum ambtdando, I am wearied with walking. 

Obs. 6. The gerund as a verbal noun, resembles the infinitive, and 
is often pat for it; as, Est tempus legendi or legSre. THe gerand, how- 
ever, is never joined with an adjective, and is sometimes taken in a 
passive sense; as, Cum Tisidium vocaretur ad imperandum, to receive 
orders. Urit videndo, i. e. dum vidStur, by being seen, 

with the verb e<t, used impersonally. Thus Ftudendum est mihi* they think 
should be literally rendered <' It is to be studied by me." Though this solution is 
plausible, and would seem to answer in many cases, there are others^ in 
which we, at least, cannot see how it could be applied. It cannot be applied 
unless the participle in dus in alt cases has, or may have a passive sense ; but 
of this there is no evidence, and facts are opposed to it. Thus, it will hardly 
be admitted as a literal rendering of mortendum est omnibus, to say *\ it is to bf 
died by all,'' and it certamly cannot be so used in those examples in which it 
governs the same case that it does in its active sense ; thus, Utrum pace nobis 
an bello e$set utendum, Cic. Quumsuo cuique judicio, utendum $it Indeed, the 
fact that gerunds, in all cases, do govern the case of their own verb, seems to 
lie opposed to their being considered as parts of the passive participle in dus 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GERUNDIVES. 

Rule LXII. Gerunds governing the accusative, 
are elegantly turned into gerundives in dus^ which 
with the sense of the gerund, instead of govern- 
ing, agree with their substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case ; as, 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies only to the oblique cases. In the first 
of the above examples, the Gerund petendi is governed in the genitive by tern- 
puf according to Rule VI. and then governs pacem in the accusative by Role 
XX. In the gerundive form, the genitive pacii is governed by CempiM, by Rule 
VI. and the gerundive peten<<<e agrees with it by Rule II. In the gerund form the 
gerund is governed, and then governs the noun. In the gerundive form, the 
noun is governed| and then the gerundive agrees with it by R. II. In order to 
change from the gerund to the gerundive, it \9 necessary only to change the 
accusative of the noun, into the case of the gerund, and then make the 
gerundive agree with it ; and from the gernndive to the gerund, change the 
noun into the accusative and the gerundive into the gerund, in the same case 
as before. 

The following are examples to be changed, 

Gen. Consilia urbu delenda^ civium trucidandorumf nominu Momani 
extinguendi, 

Dat. Perpetiendo labori idoneus; — Cape8send€e reipublica hahUis ; — 
Natus miserias ferendo ; — ad mUerias ferendas," — oneri fer- 
endo aptits. 

Ace. and Ab. jid de/endendam Romam ; ^b oppu^nando Capttam ; 
cul collocandum signa ; In diripiendis castrts. 

Obs. 7. Instead of the gerundive in the genitive plaral, to agree 
with a noun in that case, the gerund in the genitive singular is often 
retained, probably for the sake of Euphony ; as, Fuit exemplorum 
eltgendi poiestas. Cic. Factdtas agrorum condonandi, instead of eli- 
gendorum condonandorum. Also, sometimes when the noun is singu- 
lar and .feminine; as, ejus (so. fem.) videndi cupidus. Ter. 

Obs. 8. The gerunds of verbs, which do not govern the accusative 
are never changed into the gerundive, except those of medeor, utor 
abutorf fruoVj fungor, and potior ; as^ Spes potiundi urbe, or potiundti 
urbiSf bat we always say Cupidus stibveniendi tibi, and never tui 
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« 148. CONSTRUCTION OF SUPINES. 

1. The Supine in -um. 

Rdle LXIII. The supine in um is put after a 
verb of motion; as, 

Ahiit deambuldtum. He hath gone to walk 

So Dueire cohortes pradatum. Liv. Nunc vents irrUum dominttm f 
Qttod in rem tuam optimum factu arbiiror, te id admonitum vento. 
Plant. 

Obs, I. The supine in um is elet^antlj joined with the yerb ea, to 
express the signification of any verb more strongly ; as, It se perdltum, 
the same with id agit, or op tram datj ut se perdat. He is bent on his 
own destruction. Ter. This supine with iri, taken impersonally sap- 
plies the place of the future infinitive passive ; as, Jin credebaa t7- 
lamsineiudopfrdirideductumdomum f Which may be thus resolved ; 
Jin crediban iri ( a te, or ab aliquo) deductum (i. e. ad deducendam) 
illam domum, Ter. The supine here may be considered as a verbal 
substantive governing the accusative, like the gerund. 

Obs, 2.' The supine in um is put after other verbs besides verbs of 
motion ; as, Dedit filiam nuptum ; Cantdtum provocemus, Ter. i2«- 
vocdtus defensum patrium; Divisit copias hiemdtum. Nep. 

Obs, 3. The meaning of this supine may be expressed by several 
other parts of the verb ; as, Venit ordtum opem : or I. Venit opem 
orandi causd, or opis oranda, 2. Venit ad orandum opem^ or ad orai^ 
dam opem, 

2. The Supine in -u. 

Rule LXIV. The supine in u is put after an 
adjective noun ; as, 

Facile dictu. Easy to tell, or to be told. 

So, Nihil dictufadum, visUque, htec limina tangat, intra qua puer 
est Juv. Difficdis res est inveniu verus amicus ; Fas est, or nefas est 
dictu ; Opus est scitu. Cic. 

Obs, 4. The supine in u, being used in a passive sense, hardly ever 
governs any case. It is sometimes, especially in old writers, put af- 
ter verbs of motion ; as, Nuncobsondtu redeo, from getting provisions. 
Plant. Primus cubitu surged (villicus,) postrimus cubttum eat, "Let 
the overseer be the first to rise, and the last to go to bed." Cato. 

Obs. 5. This supine may be rendered by the infinitive or gerund 
with the preposition ad; as, Difficile cognitu, cognosci, or ad cognos- 
cendum; Resfacilisad credendum. Cic. 

Obs. 6. The supines being nothing else but verbal nouns of the 
fourth declension, used only in the accusative and ablative ^in^ular, 
are governed in these cases hf prepositions understood ; the supine 
in um by the preposition ad, and the supine in tc by the preposition in 
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« 149. CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule LXV. The conjunctions rf, ac, atqucy nec^ 
neque, auty vely and some others, couple similar cases 
and moods ; as, 

Hondra patrem et mtttrem, Honor father and mother. 
Nee le^t nee tcribitj He neither reads nor writes. 

EXPLANATION.— Words coupled by a conjunction under this rule are in the 
same construction, i. e. two nominatives coupled together are the subject of 
the same verbi or predicates of the same subject ; and noun$ coupled together 
in the oblique cases are governed by the same word, as in the first example* 
Verb$ thus coupled have the same subject or nominative, as in the^cond ex 
ample. ' 

Obs. 1. The copulative conjunctions under this rule are such as «^, 
ae, aiquif eiiamy que; the disjunctives nee, neque, auij vel, seUy five, 
re, neve J neu; also quamj vrieterquamy nisij an^ nempe, quamviSynec- 
duniy sedj autemj verum, ana in general such connectives as do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following, on the preceding clause. 

Oha, 2. These conjunctions connect not only words but also clauses 
whose construction is the same, i. e. whose subjects are in the same 
case, and their verbs in the same mood ; as, Coneidunt venti, fu- 
giuntqm nubes. 

Obn. 3. Words in the same conistruction are sometimes in a different 
case : Still they are coupled by the above conjunctions ; thus. Mea 
et reipublica interest. HerCf mea and reipublictB though in different 
cases are in the same construction by Rule XVIII; Exe. I. So, 
constitit asse et pluriSy Rule XLIV. Vir magni ingenii, summdque in- 
dustridf Rule VIL &c. The subjunctive being often used for the im 
perative is sometimes coupled with it ; as; Disce nee invideas, 

Obs. 4. The indicative and subjunctive may be connected in this 
manner, if the latter does not depend on the former. 

Obs. 5. When two words coupled together have each a conjunction 
such as, et, aut, vel, sive, nee, &c. without being connected with a pre- 
ceding word the first et is rendered both or likewise ; the first aid or 
vel, by either ; the first sive, by whether ^ and the first nee or neque by 
neither, ^'o, also, turn. . . . turn, and cwn. . ..turn, not only. . . . but 
also ; or both. . . .and. And so of others : as, nune. . ,.nunc ; jam, 
. . . ,jam, &c. In such cases the conjunctive before the first word ren- 
ders it more emphatic: turn. . .Aum, oAen mean, ^' at one time. . . .at 
another time." 

Obs. 6 After words expressing similarity or dissimilarity, ae and 
atque signify " as;" and " than ;" as. Facts ac si me roges, " Yon 
do as if you should ask me." Me colit seque atque patronum suum, " He 
shews me as much attention a*," &c. St aliter scribo ac sentiOf " If 1 
writ^ otherwise than I think." 

Obs. 7. Conjunctions that do not imply donbt and contingency; are 
usually joined with the indicative mood j those which do imply doubt, 
contingency and dependence, are for the most part ioined with the 
tnbjunctive. § 140. Obs. 1. 2. 3. 
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^ 150. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure is a manner of speaking different from the regalar 
and ordinary construction, used for the sake of beauty or force 

The figures of Syntax or construction, may be reduced to four, El' 
lipsis, Pleonasm, EnalldgCt and Hyperb&ton. Of these, the first, and 
second, and third, respect the constituent parts of a sentence, the 
fourth respects only the arrangement of words. 

1. Ellipsis, is the omission of one or more words necessary 
to complete the sense ; ab, 

jSiunt,ferunt,iLC, sc. homines. Jiberant bidui, sc. iter, or itinere. 
Quid mvlta f sc. dicam. Under this may be comprehended, 

Ist.. Asyndeton, or the omission of a conjunction ; as, veni, vidi, 
vtci. Deus optimus, maximus, sc. et. 

2d. Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns or infinitives to a verb 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an bellum 
gerens. Sail where gerens is applicable to bellum only. In 
this way, nego is sometimes used with two propositions, one of 
which is afiirmative ; as, Nezant Ctesarem mansurum, postu- 
Idtaque interposita esse : i.e. diciinique postuldta. 

3d. Syllepsis is when an adjective or a verb belonging to two or 
more nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees 
with one rather than another. See examples § 98. Obs. 2. 3. 

4th. SynechdHchs is the use of an accusative of the part affected in- 
stead of an ablative ', as, Expleri mehtem nequit, Yirg. 
§ 12S. Exc. 

2. Pleonasm, is using a greater numher of words than is 
necessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic 6re locuta est, *' thus she spoke tvith her mouth?* Virg. Under 
this are included, 

Ist. Polysyndeton, or a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Una Eurui 
que Notusque ruunt. Virg. 

2d. Hendi&dys, or the expression of an idea, by two nouns connect- 
ed by a conjunction, instead of a nounlimitedbyanadjective.or 
genitive ; as, PatSris libamus et auro, *' We offer a libation 
from cups and from gold," instead of patihris aureis, from 
golden cups. 

3d. Periphrasis or a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teneri 
fatus ovium, *' the tender young of the sheep/' instead of ag 
ni, lambs. ^ 

3. Enallage, is a change of words, or a change of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
«vord for another. It includes, 

1st. Antimeria or the using of one part of speech for another ; at, 
nostrum vivSre, for nostra vita; conjugium tddibit, for conjo 
eem. &c 

23 
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%d. HderdtUj or the using of one form ofn noun, pronoun, or xerb 
for another ; as, Homanas pralio victor, for Romani vutorei. 
Trunctt8 me sostuldrat, for mstvlisset. Hor. 

3d. jSrUiptosis, or the using of one case for anoiber ; as cvi nunc 
cognomen lulo for IiUus, Virg. § 97. Exc, 2. and 114. Obs. 
6. Uxor invicii Jovis esse needs ^ for te eeee uxorem, Hor. See 
S 145. Obs, 3. 

4th. SffnUsis or Synthesis, is adapting the construction to the sense of 
a word rather than to its gender or number ; as, Concurstis popu- 
li mirantium; — Pars in crucem acti ; — scelusqui, &c. § 88. Exc. 
Land §99. Exc, 1. 

5th. Jinacoluthonj or a departure in the end of a sentence, from 
the construction with which it commenced. Thus, Nam nos 

omnes, quilms est ^alicunde aliquis objeeius labos lucre 

est. Here the writer began as if he intended to say lucro Aa- 
btmus^ and ended as if he had said nobis omnibtts. As it is, 
the nominative nos has no verb, and est, whicl\ in such sen- 
tences requires the dative of a person, is without it. 

4. Htp£rbaton, is a transgression of the usual order of 

words or clauses. It includes, 

1st. jinastrophe, or an inversion of the order of two words ; as, 
Transtra per et remot, for per transtra, &c. i^^ollo d&re bra' 
chia cirewnf for cireumddre, &c. 

2d, HystSron protSron, or reversing the natural order of the sense ; 

as, Moriamur et in media arma mamas, Virg. Valet atque 

vivity Ter. 
3d. JSypalldge or an interchange of constructions ,* as, In novaferi 

animus mutatas dicere formas corpora, for corpora mutata in 

novas formas. D&re classibus Austros, for d&re classes Jtustris. 

4th. Tmesitf or separating the parts of a compound word ,* as, 
Septem subjecfa trioni gens, for Septentrioni, Virg. Qtue me 
cungue vocant terra for queecunque, &c. 

5th. Parenthesis, the insertion of a word or clause in a sentence 
which interrupts the natural connection ; as, Tityre dum rcdeo 
(brevis est via,) pasce capellas, Virg. 

To these may be added, 

Archaism, which in Syntax means the use of ancient 
forms of construction ; as, Operam abutttur, for opera, Ter. 
Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem ? 

Hellenism or the use of Greek constructions ; as, AhstU' 
nUo irdrum, for iris. Hor. Tempus desistere pug7itBj (or 
pugnA. Virg. 



§ 151. LATIN ARRANGEMENT. 

In all languages, the arrangement of words in a sentence is diflTerent; 
and all, it is probable, consider the order of arrangement in their own 
language the most natural, being that to which they have themselves 
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been most accustomed. In a language like the English, however, 
the words of which have but few changes of form or termination, 
much more depends on their position in a sentence than in those Ian 
guages which are able, by the changes of form only, to indicate 
the relation of words to each other, however they may be arranged. 
Thus when we say in English, ^^Mexander conquered Darius j" if 
we change the order of the words we necessarily change the mean, 
ing also ; as, Darius conquered Alexander. But whether we say in 
Latin, Alexander vicit Darium, or Darium vicit Alexander, or Alex- 
ander Darium vicit, or Darium Alexander vicit, or place these words 
in any other possible order of arrangement, the meaning is the 
same and cannot be mistaken; because it depends, not on the po- 
sition, but on the form of the words. This gave the Latin writer 
much more scope to arrange his words in that order which would 
best promote the strength or euphony of the sentence, without en- 
dangering its perspicuity. Still even in Latin, custom has established 
a certain order of arrangement which is considered the best. And 
though no certain rules can be given on this subject, which are ap- 
plicable to every instance, the following general principles and Rules 
may be noticed. 

General principles of Latin Arrangement. 

1. The word governed is placed before the word which 
governs it. 

2. The word agreeing is placed after tKe word with which 
it agrees. More particularly, 

Rule I. The subject is generally put before the verb ; as, 
Deus mundum gubernat. 

Exc, 1. When the subject is closely connected with a clause fol* 
lowing the verb, it is placed after the verb ; as, erant omnmo duo i/i- 
nera, quibus, &c. 

Exc, 2. When the subject is emphatic, it usually follows the verb 
and concludes the sentence. 

Rule II. The adjective or participle most commonly fol- 
lows the substantive with which it agrees. 

With few exceptions, however, the place of the adjective 
or participle is entirely arbitrary. The following usages may 
be noticed. 

Ist. The adjectives primus, medius, ultimus, extrSmtis, summus, in- 
fimus, imus, suprimus, reliquus, caterus, denoting the first part, 
the middle part, &c. are generally put before the substantive ; 
as, summus mons; Extremo libro, the top of the mountain, &c. 

2d. When the substantive governs another in the genitive, the ad* 
jective generally precedes both ; as, Duo Platonis precepta, 

8d. When the substantive is governed by a preposition, the adjee* 
tive is frequently put before the substantive ; as, Hoc in 
questhne ; magna in parte. 
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4tli. The adjective is often pot before the substantive for the sake 
of Euphonj. 

5th. It, ille^ hiCf iste, are generally placed before the substantive, 
and, if used substantively, are placed before the participle. 

Rule III. The relative is commonly placed after, and aa 
near as possible to its antecedent. 

Obs, 1. The relative is commonly the first word of its own clause, 
and when it stands for et ille, ei hie, et if, or for these pronouns with* 
out et, § 99. Obs. 8. it is always first. Sometimes, however, the 
relative and its clause precede the antecedent and its clause. 

Rule IV. The eoverning word is generally placed after 
th^ word governed 5 as, Carthaginiensium dux — laudis ati^ 
dus — Romandrum dilissimus — hostem fudit^ &c. Hence, 

Obs, 2. The finite verb is commonly the last in its own clause. To 
this, however, there are many exceptions. 

Rule V. Adverbs are generally introduced before tlie 
word which they are intended to modify ; as, Levitcr agro' 
tantes, leniter curarU. Cic. 

Rule VI. Conjunctions generally introduce the clause to 
which they belong 5 as, At si dares ; Sed profecto in omnt 
re fortuTW, dominatur, 

Exc, 1. The enclitics quey i>«, ne, are always annexed — the two first, 
to the latter of the two words which they serve to connect ; as, Mbus 
aterve. Cic. Boni maliqtie; — and the last, to the subject which the 
question chiefly regards, thus, Loquamef ^* ShtMl speak i^' £ gone 
loquar ? *' Shall / speak?" 

Exc. 2. The conjunctions ^utem. enim, vero. quiSque, quidem, are 
always placed after the introductory word of the clause generally in 
the second place, and sometimes m the third. Etiam, igitur, and 
tameUf more frequently in the second and third place than in the first. 

Rule VII. Words connected in sense, should be as close 
as possible to each other, and the words of one clause should 
never be mixed with those of another. 

Rule VIII. Circumstances, viz : the " cause," the " man- 
ner," the " instrument," the " time," the *' place," &c. are 
put before the predicate ; as, 

Eumferro occidi] Ego te ob egregiam virtutem simper amavu 

Rule IX. The proper name should precede the name of 
rank or profession ; as Cicero orator. 

Rule X. The Vocative should either introduce the sen- 
tence, or be placed among the first words ; as, Credo tos^ 
iudices. 
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Rule XI. When there is an antithesis, the words chiefly 
opposed to each other should be as close together as possi- 
ble ; as, Appetis pecuniam, virtutem abjicis. 

Ride XII. Dependent clauses, as well as single words, are 
placed before the principal finite verb upon which they chiefly 
depend. 

Ride XIII. As a general rule, where the case will admit, 
it is proper to proceed from shorter to longer words, and 
from shorter to longer clauses and members of a sentence, 
as we advance towards the close. 

Hence, it will follow, that a sentence should not conclude 
with a monosyllable, when it can be avoided. 

Remark. These, however, are to be cousidered as but general rules, subject 
to many modifications, and exceptions, according to the taste of different wri- 
ters. However, as a general guide, with close attention to classical usage and 
euphoay, they may be of use to enable the student to avoid errors on this sub- 
ject. 



§ 152. RESOLUTION OR ANALYSIS. 

Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject and the 
predicate, § 94. 6. 7. 8. In analyzing a sentence, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the Grammatical subject and predicate, and the 
Logical subject and predicate. 

The Grammatical subject is the name or thing spoken of, without, 
or separoted from, all modifying words or clauses, and which stands 
as the nominative to the verb, or the accusative before the infinitive. 

The Logical subject is the same word in connection with the quali- 
fying or restricting expressions, which go to make up the full and 
precise idea of the thing spoken of. . 

The Grammatical predicate is the word or words containing the 
simple affirmation, made respecting the subject. 

The Logical predicate is the grammatical predicate combined with 
all those words or expressions that modify or restrict it in any way; 
thus: 

In the sentence, ''An inordinate desire of admiration often produc- 
es a contemptible levity of deportment;" the Grammatical subject is 
** c/mr«;" the Logical ^*^n inordinate desire of admiraiion.^^ The 
Grammatical predicate is ** produces^'* the Logical, ^* produces often 
a contemptible levity of deportment.'^ 

In Latin and English, ihe general arrangement of a sentence is the 
same, i. e. the sentence commonly begins with the subject and ends 
with the predicate. But the order of the words in each of these parts, 
is usually so different in Latin, from what it is in English, that one 
of the first difficulties a beginner has to encounter with^ a La- 
tin sentence, is to know how '* to take it in," or to arrange it in the 
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order of the English. This is technically called construing or gimng 
tke order. To assist in this, some advantage may be found by care, 
fully attending to the following 

DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 

Direct. 1. As all the other parts of a sentence depend 
upon the two leading parts, namely, the subject or NOMI- 
NATIVE, and the predicate or VERB ; the first thing to 
be done with every sentence, is to find out these. In order 
to this. 

First. Look for the leading verb, which is always in the 
present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, or future of the indi- 
cative, or in the imperative mood,* and usually at or near the 
end of the sentence. 

Second, Having found the verb, observe its number and 
person ; this will aid in finding its nominative, which is a 
noun or pronoun in the same number and person with the 
verb, commonly before it, and near the beginning of the sen- 
tence, though not always so, § 151. R. I. with exceptions. 

Direct. 2. Having thus found the nominative and verb, 
and ascertained their meaning, the sentence may be resolved 
from the Latin into the English order, as follows : 

1st. Take the Vocative, Exciting, Introductory y or cou' 
necting words, if there are any. 

2d. The NOMINATIVE. 

3d. Words limiting ox explaining it, i.e, words agreeing 
with it, or governed by it, or by one another, where they are 
found, till you come to the verb. 

4th. The VERB. 

5th. Words limiting or explaim?ig it, i. e. words which 
modify it, are governed by it, or depend upon it. 

6th. Supply everywhere the words understood. 

7th. If the sentence be compound, take the parts of it se- 
verally as they depend one upon another, proceeding with 
each of them as above. 

Direct. 3. In arranging the words for translation, in the 
bubordinate parts of a sentence, observe the following 

* All the other parts of the verb are generally used in subordinate clanses. So, 
•Isoi is the pluperfect indicative. In oblique discourse, the leading verb is in 
the infinitive, $ 141. Rule YI. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUING. 

I. An oblique case, or the infinitive mood, is put afler the 
word that governs it. 

Exc. The relative and Interrogative are usually put before the 
governing word, unless that be a preposition; if it is, then aAer it. 

II. An adjective, if no other word depend upon it or be 
coupled with it, is put before its substantive^ but if ano- 
ther word depend upon it, or be governed by it, it is usu- 
ally placed after it. 

III. The participle is usually construed after its substan- 
tive, or the word with which it agrees. 

IV. The relative and its clause, should, if possible, come 
immediately after the antecedent. 

V. When a question is asked, the nominative comes after . 
the verb; (in English between the auxiliary and the verb.) 
Interrogative words, however, suoh as quis^ quotus, quantuSt 
uter^ &c. come before the verb. 

VI. After a transitive active verb look for an accusative, — 
and after a preposition, for an accusative or ablative, and ar- 
range the words accordingly. 

VII. Words in apposition must be construed as near to- 
gether as possible. 

VIII. Adverbs, adverbial phrases, prepositions with their 
cases, circumstances of time, place, cause, manner, instru- 

, ment, &c. should be placed, in general, after the words which 
they modify. The case absolute commonly before them, and 
often first in the sentence. 

IX. The words of different clauses must not be mixed to- 
gether, but each clause translated by itself, in its order, ac- 
cording to its connection with, or dependence upon, those to 
which it is related. 

X. Conjunctions to be placed before the last of two words, 
or sentences connected. 

Examples of Resolution. 

First, Etenim omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognationc 
quadam inter se continentur. Cic. 

1. In looking over this sentence, according to Direction 1 
we find the first leading verb to be habent^ which must have a 
plural nominative. This leads us at once to or^ef, as the no- 
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minatiYe. The nominative and verb being thus found on 
which the other parts depend, then, 

2. By direction second, the general arrangement will be, 

1. Connective word, Etenim. 

2. NOMINATIVE, ''arttsy 

3. Words limiting and explaining, omneSf qua ad huma* 

nilatem pertinent. 

4. The VERB, habent. 

5. Words governed by it, quoddam commwnt vinculum, 

3. Then by the rules in direction 3, the words in each of 
these divisions, will be arranged thus. * 1. Etenim; 2. and 3. 
omnes artes^ (R. II.) qwB^ (R. III.) pertinent ad humani" 
tatem^ (R. VIII.) 4. habent y 5. quoddam commune vincu- 
lum, (R. U.) 

By proceeding in the same manner with the next clause, 
the whole will then stand thus \ 

Etenim omnes artes, quse pertinent ad humanitatem, ha- 
bent quoddam commune vinculum, et continentur inter se 
quasi quidam cognatione; — and may be translated as follows : 

^' For all the arts which pertain to liberal knowledge, (ci- 
vilization,) have a certain common bond, and are connected 
together as if by a certain affinity between them." 

The pupil will now see, that in the first clause, or simple 
sentence, the Grammatical subject is artes; the Logical — omnes 
artes qua ad humanitatem pertinent. — The Grammatical pre- 
dicate is habent; the Logical — habent quoddam commune vvi- ' 
culum; and so with the next clause. 

In like manner proceed with every new simple sentence, 
or with every succeeding clause of a compound sentence. 

Example Second. 

Justum et tenSicem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit uolidi. — 

1. Here again, by Direction 1, we find the leading verb 
to be quatit J and its nominative ardor* 2. Then, as before, 

1. Connecting words — none. 

2. The NOJVIINATIVE, ardor. 

3. Limiting words, civium jiibentium prava* 
2. A seamd NOMINATIVE, vultus. 
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3. Lfmiting words, instantis tyrannu 

4. VERB, quaHt. 

6. Words modifying and governed by it, rvon — mentt 
solidd justum et tendcem propositi virum, 

3. By the rules in Direction third, then the order will stand 
thus. Ardor civium, (R. I.) jubentium, (R. III.) prava (sc. 
negotia, R. I. and II.) Again, Vultus instantis tyranni. 
(R. I. and II.) non quatit solida mente, (R. VIII. and II.) 
virum, (R. I.) justum et tenacem, (R. II.) propositi, (R. I.) i. e. 

Ardor civium jubentium prava (negotia), vultus instantis 
tyranni, non quatit solida mente virum justum et teidcem 
propositi. 

§ 153. ETYMOLOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL 

PARSING. 

Having arranged and translated a sentence, the next thing 
is to parse it, in doing which, every word should be fully de- 
scribed by its accidents, traced to its primitive, if a deriva- 
tive, — analyzed into its parts if compound,, and its concord 
or government pointed out. The following scheme, with 
each part of speech, may be. useful to the beginner. 

1. Noun. — I. kind; 2. Gender; 3. Declension; 4. De- 
cline ; 5. Derived from (if derived ;) 6. it is found in 

Case; 7. Number; 8. is the nominative to (if the nominative) 
is governed by — (if governed) 9. Rule. 

2. Adjective. — 1. Declension; 2. Decline it; 3. com- 
pare it (if compared ;) 4. It is found in — Case ; 6. Number ; 
6. Gender ; 7. agrees with — 8. Rule. 

3. Pronoun. — 1. kind; (i. e. personal, relative, or adj*ec- 
tive,) 2. Decline it; then. 

If personal, 3. Person ; 4. found in — Case ; 5. Number ; 
6. Reason of the case ; 7. Rule ; 8. stands for — 

If a Relative pronoun, 3. found in — Case ; 4. Number ; 
5. Reason of the case ; 6. Rule ; 7. Its antecedent ; 8. Rule. 

If an Adjective pronoun ; then, 3. Kind, (i* e. possessive, 
indefinite, demonstrative, &c.) 4. It is found in — Case ; 5. 
Number ; 6. Gender ; 7. Agrees with ; 8. Rule. 

4. Verb. — 1. Kind, viz : Transitive, or Intransitive, (or 
if preferred, Active or Neuter,) 2. Conjugation, (or Irregu 
Inr, if it is so,) 3. Conjugate it ; 4. derived from, (if deriv 
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ed ;) 5. Compounded of— (if compounded,) 6. It » found in 
— ^Tcnse; 7. Mood; 8. Voice; 9. Person; 10. Number; 11. 
agrees with — as its subject ; 12. Rule ; l3. give a Synopsis. 

5. Adverb. — 1. Derived from, (if derived,) 2. Compound- 
ed of, (if compounded,) 3. Compared, (if compared,) 4. It 
modifies; 5. Rule. 

6. Pkeposition. — 1. Governs case; 2. Rule; 3. It 

points out the relation between and 

7. Interjection. — 1. ICind; 2. Governs^ or is put with 
the case ; 3. Rule. 

8. Conjunction. — 1. Kind; — 2. Connects 3. Rule. 

Example of Parsing by the foregoing Scheme. 

The first of the above examples may serve as an example 
of Etymological and Syntactical parsing, and for this purpose 
we arrange it in the order of translation, as above. 

"Etenim omnes artes, quae pertinent ad humanitatem 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et continentur inter se 
quasi quddam cognatione." 

Etenim^ conjunction, casual, connecting the following sen- 
tence with the preceding, as containing the cause or reason 
of what is there stated. 

Omnes, An adjective, 3d decl. omnis, 'is, -e, &c. not com- 
pared, because incapable of increase, — in the nom. pi. fem. 
and agrees with artes, (Rule,) "An adjective agreies," &c. 

Artes, A noun (or substantive,) fem. 3d (decl.) ar*,* artin, 
&c. — in the nom. pi. — ^the nom. to (or, subject of,) kahent, 

QiuB, Rel, pron. — in the nom. pi. fem. nom. to pertintiU 
and agrees with its antecedent artes. Rule III. 

Pertinent, Verb, intransitive (or neuter,) 2d (conj.) 
pertineo^ -ere, -ui, pertenltim ; compounded of per, and 
teneo, — in the pres. ind. act. 3d. f pers. j pi. and agrees with 
qiuE, Rule IV. *'A verb agrees," &c. 

Ad, Preposition, governs the ace. shews the relation be- 
tween pei'iinent and humanitatem. 

Humanitatem^ Noun, fem. 3d, kumanitas, — atis, && 
Abstract, derived from kumanus, § 6. 2, 2, in the ace. sing. 

•^~""~"^"""^^"^~~~^~^'^"'^~"~""^~^~^~~""^^^"~^~^"^"^~^' ^"^"^^ ■ 111 _____« 

*As all nouns are common except proper nouns , to save time in parsing this 
may always be taken for granted, mentioning, however, when the fioun is 
proper. For the same reason the words, '^ declension,'' "gender,'' " number," 
■'conjugation," <* mood," *< tense," may be omitted, these being sufficiently 
Indicated by the words nuueulintt ««ngu/ar, «n4«cal«v«, &c. 
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governed by ad. Rule XLVIII. "Twenty-eight preposi« 
tions," &c. 

Habent, Verb transitive (or active) 2d. habeo, -ffre, -w«, 
"itum^ — in the pres. ind. act. 3d pers. pi. — and agrees with 
artes. Rule iV. " A verb agrees," &c. Synopsis. 

Qiwddam, indef. adj. pron. quidam^ qu/Bdam^ &c. com- 
pounded of quh and the syllable dam, — in the ace. sing. 
neut. and agrees with vinculum. Rule II. " An adjective 
agrees," &c. 

Vinculum^ noun, neut. 2d. vinculum^ -«, &c. — ^In the ace. 
sing, governed by habent. Rule XX. " A tr. verb signifying 
actively," &c. 

Et, a conjunction, copulative, connecting continentur with 
habent, which are consequently in the same construction, 
(^ 149. Exp.) and have the same nominative artes. 

Continentur, A verb, Trans, (or active) 2d contineo, conti" 
n€re, contiimi^ conterUum ; compounded of ccn and teneo. — 
in the pres. ind. pass. — 3d pers. — pi. and agrees with artes. 
Rule IV. " A verb agrees," &c. Synopsis. 

Inter, a preposition which governs the accusative, and here 
points out the relation of reciprocity between the individuals 
represented by se. (§28. Obs. 5.) 

jSgjSubstantive pron. 3d pers. — ^in the ace. pi. fem. governed 
by inter. Rule XLVIII. *' Twenty-eight prepositions," &c. 
refers to artes^ the subject of continentur, and is here taken 
reciprocally. § 28. Obs. 5. 

Quasif An adverb of manner modifying continentur. Rule. 

Quddam, Indef. adj. pron. qmdam, qiusdam, &c. com- 
pounded of quis and the syllable -dam — in the ablative sing, 
fem. and agrees with cognatione. Rule II. " An Adjective 
agrees," &c. 

Cognatione, A noun, fem. 3d (decl.) cognatio, -dnis, &c. 
from cognatus "related by birth," (from con 9.nd nascor) — in 
the ablative of manner, relating to continentur inter se. Rule. 

Note. — In this way by stating every thing respecting a word in 
the shortest possible manner, and without waiting to be questioned, 
parsing may be done rapidly, and much time saved ;^ and then such 
questions may be put as will draw attention to any thing not included 
ID the above scheme. Bv a little attention on the part of the 
teacher in leading the pupil to understand and apply the preceding 
rules for arranging a sentence in the order of translation, he will 
save much time and labor to himself aAerwards and accustom thr 
learner to the important lesson of reasoning out a difficult sentence 
and so by repeated victories to gain confidence in his own powers. 
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PART FOURTH. 



PROSODY. 

Prosody in its common acceptation, treats of the quantity 
of syllables in the construction of verses ; in other words, of 
Quantity and Metre. 



§ 154. OF QUANTITY. 

Quantity means the relative length of time taken up in 
pronouncing a syllable. 

1. In respect of quantity every syllable is either long or shorts 
When a syllable is sometimes long and sometimes short, it is 
said to be common. 

2. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules; or when no rule applies, — ^by the authority 
of the poets. 

3. The rules of quantity are either general or special. 
The former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the lat- 
ter to particular syllables. 



§ 155. GENERAL RULES. 

Rule I. A vowel before another vowel is short; as, 
Deus, alius, mkil. 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to a vowel before another 
vowel or diphthong in a diffei^ent syllable, whether it be in the same, 
or in a different word. The letter h in verse, being considered as 
only a breathing, is wholly disregarded, hence such words as, niAt'/, mU 
kif 6kef &c. come under this rule. A diphthong before a vowel does 
not come under this rule, except as in Rule V . Exc. 1. 

BXCEPTI0N8. 

1. ./f is long in aer^ Cat, atiZai, terrdt, and the like 

2. £ is long after % in Uie genitive and dative of the fiAh dedcs 

sion ; as, epeciei; not aAer t, it is common. 
E is long in iheu, PompH. 
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5. I not before «r, is long in^o; a8,/fo, fiebam. Also in o/iM 

the genitive of alitis. 
I is common in Diana, and genitives in iut ; but is short in «{• 
terius. Genitives in -itcs, in prose, have i long. 
4. is common in Oke. 

6, Greek words vary. As a general rule when the vowel befoie 
another represents a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek word, it ii 
long ; otherwise it is short. , 

Rule II. A vowel before two consonants or a double con- 
sonant is long by position ; as, 

arma^fallo^ axis, gdza, major, 

EXPLANATION.— When a final syllable is long by another rule, 
this rule does not apply ; the double consonants under this rule arej 
the same consonant doubled ; as, 11, it, rr, &c. and the letters j, x 
and z, equivalent to dg, ks, ds, 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. A short vowel in the end of a word before two consonants in 
the next is common ; before sc, sp^ sq, st, it is usually long ; before a 
jdouble consonant it is short. 

2. A vowel before j, is short in compounds of jugum as bijugvt. 
RifLE III. A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common i 

as volucris^ or volUcris, 

EXPLANATION.— Under this rule the vowel must be naturally 
short, and the mute must come before the liquid, and be in the same 
syllable with it. But if the vowel be naturally long it remains so, 
as fnatris (from ikijrrip ) taltibris, &c. If the mute and liquid 

be in different syllables, the vowel preceding is long by position ; 
as, dbluo, obruo. In Latin words the liquids are / and r only In 
Greek words /, r. wi, n. 

Obs. 1. This rule is properly an exception to Rule II. A short 
vowel in the end of a word is seldom affected by a mute and a liquid 
in the next. 

RcTLE IV. A contracted syllable is always long ; as, 
Nily for nihil ; mi, for miki; alius, for aliius; it for iU ; todet for n 
andes, ndlo for non volo : biga,for bijttga; scilicet, for scire licet, &c. 
Rule V. A diphthong is long ; as, Casavy A&rumy EHbaa* 

Exceptions 

1. Pra in composition, before a vowel, is commonly short; as 
praire prattstus, &c. 

2. Also, a is sometimes Short in the end of a word, when the next 

begins with a vowel; as, Insula lonio, &c. 

Note. — U, after q and g, does not form a diphthong with a vowel 
following it, but has a force similar to the English to; as, Hngtm 
eueror, &c. pronounced lingwa, kweror, § 1. Obs, 2. 

24 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

{ 156. FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

Rule VL Preterites of two Syllables lengthen the former; 
as, Vint, vtdif met. 

Exc. 1. Those which are short by Rale I; as, mi, /ftt\ &c. 
Exc, 2. Seven have the first syllable short; viz: bibi, dldiffUi^ 
(from findo,) sMi, stHi, ititi, and i&li. 

Rule VIL Preterites which double the first syllable, shoFt- 
en the first and second ; as, Ceddt, tttigi^ pepuli^ &c. from 
cadoy tango, pello. 

Exc, Cieidi, from ettdo; and pepidi, have the second long. 

Rule VIII. Supines of two syllables lengthen the former; 
as.^ Cdsum, mOtum, rUsumy from cado, mdveo, ttdeo^ 

Exc. Ten have the first syllable short, viz: cUum, (from et^o,) 
i&tum, Hum, lUwn,^—quUum, r&tum ra/«m,f(l<iiin,— <i<»iR,and tt&tum. 

Rule IX. In polysyllables, a, e, and t£, are long before 
'turn^ of the Supine ; as, Amdtum, ddUum, indutum. 

Rule X. In polysyllables, i is short before turn of the 
Supine ; as, momtum* I is long in dixHsum, 

Exc. But Supines in itum, from preterites in ivi, have t 
long ; as, Cupivi, cupttum, audivi, audltum^ &c. 

06«. Rtcentio has rtcentitum, from tit in the preterite, because ori- 
ginally from cenMo, cenHvi, Eo and its compounds have t short; at, 
Utm, redUwn, &c. Except ambio, ambltum, 4th conj. 

Rule XI. Participles in -ru#, have u long in the penult | 
as, amatCrus, &c. 



§ 167. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

1. A noim is said to increette, when any of its cases has more sylla- 
bles than the nominative singular ; as, rex, regit; eermo, eermonie. 

2. With only few exceptions, nouns have but one increaee in the 
singular number : iter, enpellex, and compounds of caput in p», have 
two; as, itiniris, tupeHectUis, prctcipitis, from pracepe, 

3 The increment or increasing syllable, to which the following 
rules apply, is never the last syllable, but the one preceding it, if 
there be one increment; or the two preceding it, if there be two, &e. 
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4. The rules for the increase of noujiy, apply to adjectives and 
participles. 

5. Noans of Xhe fourth declension hav/ no increment in the singu- 
lar; those of the^rs^ trndfifthf have nome but what come under Rule 
I. and its exceptions. In the second declension, those only increase 
in the singular which end in r, according to the following, 

Rni«E. The increment of the second declension is short ; as, 

Puiri, virit taturi, &c. from puer, tnV, satur^ 
Exe. But Iber and CeUiber, have Ibiri and Celtiberu 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIFB DECLENSION. 

RuLs. XII. Increments of the thvjrd declension in a and o 
are long ; e, <*, and u , short ; as, 

Pietatit, Aonom, muliiritf lajidit, murmMi, 

Rules with Exaptions 

A. 

1* Increments in a, of the third t^eclension, are long. 

Exe. 1st. The increment in a, from Masculines in al and ar is short, 
also from far, and its compounds, — from anas^ mas, vat, 
(vadii) baccar, hepar, jttbar, lar^ nectar ^ and sal, 

Exc. 2d' The increment in a, from nou^s in s, with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short; as, Arabs, Jt&bis, 

Exe. 3d. The increment in a, from Greek nouns in .a, 'iitis; and 
as, 'Mis, is short; as, poima, poem&tis', lampas, lamp&dis, 

Exe, 4th. Also the following in ax, 7iz : abax, anthrax, Atax, 
Atrax, climax, colax, corax,dropax,/ax, harpax,panaXf 
phylax, smilax, and styrax, increase with & short. 

O. 
2* Increments in o, of the third declension are long. 

Exc, 1st. The increment in o, from neuter nouns is short; as, 
marmor, maroAris; corpus, corporis. But os, oris, and 
neuter comparatives increase in d long, Ador has add- 
ris, or addris. 

Exe, 2d. The increment in o, from nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it is short; as, scrobs, scr6bis; inops, inlOpis. But 
Cereops, Cyclops, and Hydrops, have 6 short, 
3d. Generally from Gentile and Greek nouns in o, and on, 
the increment is short; as, Macedo, Maced6nis: but some 
are long, and some are common. 
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£xe, Af/h Greek nouns in tor^ shorten the increment; as, Hector'^ 

6riSf 
£xc. 6; / Greek nouns in pw^ (itovg) I ^^i tripus, Polypus; also, 

arbor ^ memory boSf compoSf impos, and lepus^ have 6 short 

in the increment. 

E. 

3. Increments in e, of the third declension, are short. 
Exc, 1st The increment in -inU from en and o is long; as, Stren, 

SirenU; ^niOj ^niinis. 
Exc, 2u The increment in e is long from heereSf locuples, mansues, 

mercesj and quies. Also from Iter and ver — from lex, rex 

and vervex — plehs, sepsy and halec. 
Exe, ^. Greek nouns in er and es increase e long; as, Crater , era- 

tiris; magnes, magnitis, 

I. 

4. ] icrements in f , of the third declension are short. 

Exc. \a* Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix have t* long; as, vtc- 

trixyvictricis; felixy/elicis. 

Also cervix y cicatrix y comix y cotumixy lodixy matrix, per- 

diXy phanixy radixy and vU)ex. 
Exc, 2d. Greek nouns in is and iriy with the genitive in 'inis, in- 

crease long; as. Salamisy Salamtnis. * 
Exc, 3/ DiSy glis, and /is, with NesiSy Quirisy and Samnisy increase 

long. 

u. 

6. 1/h arements in u, of the third declension, are short. 

Exe, 'ist. Genitives in udiSy vm, and utisy from nominatives in «», 
have the increase long; as, paluSy paludity &c. But L^ 
gusy intercusTy and pectis, increase with n short. 

Exc. 2d FuTyfruxy lux, and Pollux, have 6 long. 

Y. 

6. li.crements in y are short. 

Exc, Greek nouns with the genitive in yni*, have the increase loaf. 
Also Bombyxy Ceyxy and gryps, which increase long. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

A noun in the plural number, is said to increase when it has more 
syllables in any case, than in the nominative plural. 

An increment in the plural, can occur only in the genitive dative, 
and ablative, and in these, it is the syllable next to the last When 
any of these cases has no more syllables than the nominative, it has 
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DO plural increment. Thus, Serm&num, puiHrU, eapUumf hatve no plu- 
ral increase, because they have no more syllables than «eriRone«, fm* 
tri, capita; still, they all have the increment of the sin^lir, because 
they have more syllables than sermo, puevy and caput. But aermdnU 
bust ptterdrum, and capitilnUf have both the singular and plural in- 
crement. 

Role XIII. Plural increments in a, e, and o, are long-^in 
f , and Uj short ] as, 

Musdrumf rirunif vtrdrtcm, partUnUf ladlbw, 
from MtUiBy reSy viri, partes, lactUf 

EXPLANATION. — All the increments of the singular remain in 
the plural, and to these the plural increment is added. The rule here 
given applies to the plural increments only, and not to the increments 
of the singular in the plural. Thus, in itiniribus from iter-, the se- 
cond and third syllables are increments of the singular, to be found 
in itintris; the fourth is the plural increment, which comes under 
this rule. 



§ 158. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

A verb is said to increase when it has more syllables in any part, 
than in the second person singular, of the present indicative, active 
voice; as, amaty amatis, amabatisy &c. — A verb in the act/^e voice 
may have three increments, and in the passive four. If there is but 
one increment, it is the syllable next the last. If there is tt/o, the se- 
cond increment is the syllable next the last, and the first the syllable 
preceding that, &c. thus. 

1 12 12 3 

a-mas, — am-&-mus, — am-a-ba-mus, — am-av-6r-a-mu8, fcc 

The increments of deponent verbs, are determmed in the same 
manner as if they had an active form. 

Rule XIV. In the increase of verbs, a, e, and o, txe longf 
ty and u shorty as, 

jimarimu8, amdtdte; legimus, poattmuM, 

Exceptions in A. 

1. The first increment of cfo is short; as, ddmus, iXbSmui, iibrimu»t 
fce 

Exceptions in £• 

2. £ is short before raniy rim and ro» 

But when contracted by syncope it is long ; at, JUram for 
ram 

24* 
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S. In the third conjiigation e is short before r in tlie first 
increase of the present and imperfect ; as, 

LegifrBf legHrenif Act. legBriris, legSriref legHre, Pass. 

4. In the first and second conjugation e is short in-^^rtj 
and — here. 

Note — irunt and -ere in the perfect come under the general role ; 
sometimes they are shortened. § 166. 5. 

Exceptions in L 

5. In preterite tenses i is long before v; as, 
^udlvif audiveramf audiverim, &c. 

6. In the first increase of the fourth conjugation, except 
^mus of the perfect, i not before a vowel is always long ; as, 

Pres. venimus; Perf. venfmut. So, also, i6ajn, and i6o, from eo. 

7. J is long in stmus, sltis, veUmus^vtHtis; and their com- 
pounds; as, posnmus, volXwus^ &c. 

8. In rtTTms, and ritii of the Future perfect indicative and 
perfect subjunctive, i is common; as, 

JHxihnmut, or dixHrlmtu; videritU, or videritU, 

Note. — U long before turn of the supine comes under Rule YIII. 
and IX. It is also long in the penult oif the perfect participle by the 

same rules as the perfect participle is always derived from the supine. 
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For the quantity of penuT.t syllables no definite rule can be given 
which is not rendered nearly useless by the number of exceptions oc- 
curring under it. The following observations are usually given rather 
as a general guide, than certain rules, and they might be easily ex- 
tended were it of any pracdcal advantage. 

1. Patronymics in ILES or ADES usually shorten the 
penult; as, 

Priamidetf Atlantiadety &c. Unless they come from nouns in etw; 
as, Pelidee^ Tydides, &c. 

2. Patronymics, and similar words, in AIS, EIS, ITIS^ 
OIS, OTIS, INE, and ONE commonly lengthen the pe- 
nult; as, 

jSchai$,Ptolemais,Chryiii8,JEniUt MemphUis, Latdu, learidtu 
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Kerine, JicritUine, Except Theb&is, and Phoc&U short ; and NereU, 
which is common. 

3. Adjectives in ACUS, IClJiS, IDUS, and IMUS, for 
the most part shorten the penult ; as, 

JEgyptiactiSf academicus, lepidus, legUimus: also superlatives; as, 
fortissimuSf &c. Except opdctUf amicus, aprietu, pudtcuSf mendictUf 
aiJtieuSf postieut, fiduSf infidus, (but perfidui, of pit and f ides, is 
short,) bimus, quadrimtUf patrimus, matrtmus, optmus ; and the two 
superlatives, imus, and primus, 

4. Adiectives in ALIS, ANUS, ARUS, IVUS, ORUS, 
OSUS, lengthen the penult ; as, 

Dotalisy urbdnuSf avaniSf asHvus, decdrus, arenostu. Except bof* 
b&ruSf opip&rus, 

5. Verbal adjectives inlLIS shorten the penult ; as, agtlis^ 
fadlis, &c. But derivatives from nouns usually lengthen 
it; as. 

Jtnilis, civiliSf herilit, &c. To these add, exiliSf subtilis ; and 
names of months, jiprilis, Q^inctil^8, Sextilis : Ifecept humilit, pari* 
lis ; and also similis. But all adjectives in ait/it are short ; as, 
versdtiliSf volatilisj umbratilis, plicatiliSf fluviatilis; saxatUis, 3cc. 

6. Adjectives in INUS, derived from words denoting 
inanimate things, as plants, stones, &c. also from adverbs of 
time, commonly shorten the penult ; as, 

jSmaracinus, crodnus, cedrinta, faginuSf oleagintu ; adamantinuSf 
erystalHnuSy crasHnuSj pristinus, perendinus. carinus, annotintis, &e.' 

Other adjectives in JiVU'S are long ; as, 

jSgninuSf caninus, leporinus binus, trintts qvinuSf austrinus^ elan 
destinus, Latinus^ marinus, supinuSf vesperiiiiuSf &c. 

7. Diminutives in OLUS, OLA, OLUM; and ULUS, 
ULAj ULUM, always shorten the penult; as, 

UreeHluSf JUiaia^ musa6lum; lectulusy ratiunciUlaf corciUum, &e. 

8. Adverbs in TIM lengthen the penult ; as, 
Oppiddtim, vtri/tm, tribudim. Except affatim, perpHim, and st&Hm, 

9. Desideratives in TJRIO shorten the antepenult, which 
in the second and third person is the penult ; as, 

EsariOf esUris, esurit. But other verbs in uno lengthen that tylla 
ble : as, ligUrio, ligHris; scaiUriOf scatUriSf &c. 
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PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

The following proper names lengthen the penult: Abdera, Abydus, 
Adonis, ^sopus, ^tolus, Ahala, Alarlcus, Alcides, Amycls, Andro- 
dTcus, AniibiSi Archimedes, Ariarathes, Ariobarzines, Arist'des, 
Aristobulus, Aristogiton, Arpinum, Artabanus: Brachmanes, Bu&I. 
ris, Buthrotas ; Cethegus, Chalcedon, Cleobulus, Cyrene, Cythera, 
CnrStes ; Darici, BemonTcus, Biomedes, Didres, Dioscuri ; Ebudes, 
Eriphyle, Eubulus, Eudides, Euphrates,£uinede8,Euripus, Euxinus, 
Garganus, Gfctulus, Gran'cus ; Heliogabalus, Henricus, Heraclides, 
Heraclitus, Hipponax. Hispanus ; Irene ; Lacydas^ Lat^na, Leucata, 
Lugdunum, Lycoras ; Mandane, Mausolus, Maximinus, Mele^ger, 
Messala, Messana, Miletus; Nasica, Niclnor, Nicetas ; Pachy* 
nus, Pandora, Peloris ^ -us, Pharsalus, Phoenice, Pol-tes, Poly- 
cletus, Polynices, Priapus, Sardanapalus, Sarpedon, Sera pis, Sinope, 
Stratonice, Sufietes ; Tigranes, Thessalonlca ; Verona, Veronica. 

The/ollomng are short : Am&thus, Amphipdlis, Anabasis, Anti- 
cyra, AntigOnus, Sf -ne, Antil6chus, Anti6chus, Antidpa, Antlpas, 
Antip&ter, Antiph&nes, Antiph&tes, Antiphila, Antlphon, Anytus, 
ApQius, Areop&^us, Ariminum, Armdnus, A'thesis, Attains, Attica ; 
Bilttrix, Bructen ; Calftber, Callicr&tes, CallistrMus, Candace, Can- 
t&ber, CarnelideSjCherilus, Chrysost^mus, Cleombre)tus, Cleomenes, 
Corycos, ConstantinopOlis, CratSrus, Cratylus, Crem^ra, Crustumeri, 
Cyb^le, Cycl&des, Cyzicus ; Balm&tse, BamOcIes, Dard&nos, Dejoces, 
Dejot&rus, Democritas, Bemipho, Bidymus, BiogSnes, Brep&num, 
BumnOrix ; EmpedOcles, EphCsus, Evergetes, Eum^nes, EurymSdon, 
Euripylus ; Fuclnus j GeryOnes, Gyftrus'; Hecyra, Helip^>lis, Hermi- 
dne, Herodotus^ HesiOdus, HesiOne, Hippocr&tes, Hippota.mos, 
Hypftta, Hyp&nis ; Ic&rus, Ic^tas, lUyris, Iphttus, Ismirus, Ith&. 
ca; Laodice, Laomtidon, Lamps&cus, Lamyrus, Laplths, Lucre- 
tilis, Libftnus, Lip&re or -a, Lysim&chus, Longim&nus : Mar&thon, 
Meen&lus, Marmarlca, Massag^tse, Matrdna, Mee&ra, Melitus 4* -^^y 
Metropolis, Mutina, Mic^nus ; NeOcIes, Neritos, Noricum ; Omphale; 
Pat&ra, Peg&sus, Pharnftces, PisistrSLtus, Polyd^mus; Polyxena, Por- 
86na or Porsenna, Praxiteles, Pute^Ii, Pyl&des, Pythag^^ras ; Sannft- 
tae, Sarslna, Sem61e, Semiramis, SequSLni Sf -a, Sisyphus/Sic<^ris, SocriU 
tes, Soddma, Sot&des, Spart&cus, Spor&des, Strongyle, StymphSLlus, 
Syb&ris; Tayg6tus, TelegOnus, Telem&chus, TenCdos, Tarrftco, Theo- 
ph&nes, Theophilus, Tomyris ; Urblcus ; Ven§ti, Vologdsus, Voldsus ; 
Xencr&tes ; Zoilus, Zopyrus. 

The penult of several words is doubtful ; thus, Bat&vi. Lucan. 
Batdifi. Juv. Sc Mart. FortiMtu, Hor. Fortuity. Martial. Some make 
fortuitus of three syllables, but it may be shortened like gratvttus, 
Stat. Patrimus, matrimtts, prastolor, &c. are by some lengthened, 
and by some shortened ; but for their quantity tiiere is no certain an* 
thority. 



§ 160. FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A Jinal, 

Rule XV, A in the end of a word declined by cases ii 
short; as, Mu^d, templd^ &c. 
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Exc 1. The ablative of the first declension is long ; as, MubA^ See. 
Exc. 2. The yocative of Greek nouns in a< is long ; as^ O JEn6a^ 
Palla, 

Rule XVI. A in the end of a word not declined '((j cases 
is long ; as, AmSi,^ frustra^ ^rgd, intrA^ &c. 

Exc. It&f qui&f ej&j poste&y ptU&. (adv.) are short; S^jmetimet 
also the prepositions contrd^ and idtrd; and the comp/ands of 
'ginta tistriginti, &c. But contra and ultra, asadverJi/, are al- 
ways long. 

£! final. 

Rule XVII. E in the end of a word is short ; is. Nat^^ 
iedilij ipse, posse, nempe, ante. 

Special Rules and Exertions. 

Rule 1. Monosyllables in e are long; as, mS, tS^ si. 

Exe, The enclitics quH, vi, na, are short ; also ptH, eif, tH, 

Rule 2. Nouns of the first and fiflh declension have final 
e long ; as, CalliopIL, Anchisi, diS, &c. 

Also Greek neuter plurals ; as, Cete, mdi, Tempe, &c. 

Rule 3. Verbs of the second conjugation have e long 
in the second person singular of the imperative active ; as, 
Doci, manly &c. But cave, vale, and vide are so7netimes 
short. 

Rule 4. Adverbs from adjectives of the first and se- 
cond declension have final e long ; as, placide, pulckrl, vald€. 
(contracted for validS,) So alsofermiy ferl, and ohl* 

Exc, But benH, malll, infemit, and supemU are short. 

I final. 
Rule XVIII. I final is long ; as, domird, fill, &c. 

Exc. 1. / final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi; also in ibi, ubi, 
nisi, quasi. Sometimes uti and cut as a dissyllable have t short. 
Sicuil, sicubij and nectUfi are always short. 

Exc, 2. /final is short in Greek vocatives and datives ; a». Mexi^ 
Daphni; Pailadi, Troasi, and Troasin, 

O final 

Rule XIX. O final is common ; as, Virgpj atno, quando. 
Exc 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, O, dd, std, prO, 
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Exe. 2. The dative and ablative in o are long; as, lihjO 
domind. Also Greek nouns in o ; as, DidO^ Sapphd, 

JExc. 3. Ablatives used wi adverbs have o long ; as, certd, foLw^ 
pauld^ qua, <d, and their compounds; t//d, idcircd, cUrd, retrd, 
idtrd, erg6f (for the sake of.) 

Exc. 4. Eg6f sciSf the defective verb cedd; also Aomd, eit6y Ulie6, 
tmmd, du6f arnbdf rnodHf and its compounds quoTnUdli, durnn^idd, 
poatmodd, are almost always short. 

Exc. 5. The gerund in do is long in Virgil, in other poets mostly 
short. 

U «\nd Y, final. 

Rule XX. U final is long ; Y final is short, as vultU, Moly, 

B, D, I , M, R, T, finaly 

Rule XXI. B, D, L, R and T, in the end of a word are 
short; as, a^, apUdy semelf consul^ pater ^ caput. 

EXPLANATION.^This rule does not apply, if any of these final 
letters are preceded by a diphthong, or if the syllable is contracted, 
or made long by position ; as, avt, ahit for aJnit^ amant 

Exc, 1. Salj 9dly and nil are long. 

Exe, 2. JliVj & dttherf are long. Also nouns in er which have 
'iris in the genitive ; as, Crater^ Iber, &c. 

Exc. 3. Far, lar, Nfir, par, cur, and/itr, are long. 

Exc. 4. The Hebrew names J6b, Daniel, are long ; but David and 

Bogitd are common. 

Obs, JIf final anciently made the preceding vowel short, as MtlitUm 
octo. By later poets it is usually cut off, by Echthlipsis, (§ 166. 2.) 

when the next word begins with a vowel. When not so cut ofi*, it is 

short. 

C, N, final. 

Rule XXII. C and N in the end of a word are long ; as, 
Ac, stCyillUc, €ny nOn, &c. 

Exc. 1. Nee and donee are short; hie and fac, common. 

Exe. 2. Forsildn, tn, forsdn, tamen, &n, viden, are short. 

Exc, 3. En having 'inis in the genitive is short ; as, carm^, car* 
minis. Also Greek nouns in an, on, in, yn, originally short, and 
the dative plural in sin have the final syllable short ; as, Ilidn, Era- 
tidUf Mai&n, Mexin, chelyn Troasin, &c. 

As, Es, Os, final. 

Rule XXIIL As, Es, Os, in the end of a word are long; 
as, Mds, guiU^ bonds 
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Ese. 1. Ji$ is short in anUt and Greek nouns which have -odlu w 
•ado9 in the genitive 3 as, Arc&ty lampdSj &c. 

££C. 2. J&« is short, 1st in nouns and adjectives which incrpase 
short In the genitive ; as, hotpHs^ limHSf hebis. But Cerit, pariit^ 
ariis, abiiSf and p£«, with its compounds are long. 2d, Es from 
turn, and peni4 are short. 3d. Greek neuters in e«, and nominatives 
and vocatives of the third 'declension which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eo«, have es short j as, JtrcadH^ Trolls ^ &c. 

Exc. 3. Os is short in compdsj impdSy d«, (oMi«,)^in Greek 
words of the second declension, and in neuters and genitives of the 
third; as, llHSf Tyrds, cha6Sf ep6s, Pallad6s, &c. 

Is, Us, Ys, final. 

Rule XXIV • 2k, us and ys^ in the end of a word are ihort j 
as, Turrts^ i^gts, legim&s^ Capys. 

Exc. 1. Plural cases in is and us are long ; but the dative 
and ablative in Iocs are short. 

Exc, 2. Nouns in is with the genitive in f ^w, fnw, or eiUif are 

long ; as SfimnUj Salands, Simois, 

Exc, 3. Is is long in glu, vw, gratiSj /oris. And in the second 
Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. Active of the fourth conjugation as audts. 

Also in f is f i«, sU, vi«, veils , and their compounds possis^ guamvis^ 

maliSf noltSf &c. 

Exc. 4. Monosyllables in ^tis are long ; as, grus, sua. &c« 
Also those which have vm, udU, utis, untis, or 5<2w, in the geni 

tive ,* as, telinsj incus, virtuSf Jtmathas, tripus. To these add 

Greek genitives in tu ; as, Didus, Sappkas, S^. 
Exc, 5. Tethys is sometimes long, likewise nouns in ys, which 

have also yn in the nominative ; as, Phorcys or Phorcyn. 
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POUNDS. 
Rule XXV. Derivatives follow the quantity of their 
primitives ; as. 



Amicus, 


from ftmo. 


BecOro, 




from decus,-0ris. 


Auctionor, 


auctio, .Onis. 


Exalo, 




extil, -fllis. 


Auct^ro, 


anctor, .dris. 


PAvldut 




piveo, 


Aud tor, 


aud tum. 


Quirlto, 




QuiriSi -Ttis. 


Anspicor, 


auspex, -Icis. 


RadicUus, 




radix, -icis. 


Cauponor, 


caupo, .dnis. 


Sospito, 




tospes, -Itis. 


Competitor, 


compdtitum. 


Natura, 




natut. 


Cornlcor, 


cornix, •Icis. 


M&temus, 




matar. 


Cust5dio, 


custos, .Odii. 


L^gCbam, t^e. 


l«go. 


Deedmt, 


deeor, •Mb, 


Ligfram, 


^e. 


Kgi. 
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EXCEPTIONS 

1. Long from Short. 

JMrn^from ddcem. Suspicio,/j:o7n suspicor. M6bUis,/r<wn mffvco. 

Fomes, fbveo. Sedes, s6deo. Humor, humus. 

Humanus, hOmo. Seciiis, sdcns. Jumentum, jAvo. 

RCgQla. rdgo. PenGria, pdnus. Vox, vocis, yOco, ift 

2. Short from Long, 

Arena and ftrista, from &reo. LOcema, from luceo. 

Nota and nOto, notus. Dux, -ttcis, duco. 

Vadum, yado. St&bilis, stabam. 

Fides, f ido. Ditio, dis, ditis, 

Sdpor, sopio. Quftslllus, qualus, ^e 

EXPLANATION.^This rule applies to all those parts of the 
verb derived or formed from the primary parts, § 51, and 52, i. e. 
the quantity of the primary part remains in all the parts formed 
from it 

Rule XXVI. Compounds follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple words which compose them ; as, 

Jid&mo, from &d and dmo; dedaco, from di and dUco, 

Oht. 1. The change of a vowel or diphthong, in forming the com- 
pound, does not alter its quantify ; as, c&doy concido; cadOf coneido; 
claudo, reclftdo; aquia, iniqutUj he. 

Obs. 2. When a short syllable in the first part of the compound 
ends with a consonant, it becomes long by position when joined to 
another word beginning with a consonant ,* as, pSrmaneo from ptr 
and iruineo ; but if the second word begin with a vowel, the first re- 
tains its quantity ; as, v^rambulo, from per and amtulo. 

Obs, 3. When the second part of a compound word begins with a 
Yowel, the vowel ending the first part is short by Rule I. When it 
begins with two consonants or a double consonant, the vowel pre- 
ceding is long by Rule II. But if it begins with a simple consonant 
followed by a vowel or diphthong, the vowel preceding is sometimes 
long, and sometimes short by the following 

Special Rules for the first part of a compound j end- 
ing with a vowel. 

Rule i. The first part of a compound, if a preposition 
of one syllable, has the final vowel long ; as, dicido, prd* 
tendo, 

. Exe. 1. Pro is short in prdcella, pr6fanu8, pr6farXy pr6fectOf prd^ 
fiAiua, prdficitcoTf prdfiteoTf prdfugiOf pr6fugu8, pr6funduSj priin^' 
poSf pr6neptiSf pr6perOf and pHitervus. It is common in procfkro 
proftmdOf propdgo^ propellOf proptno, propuUo. 
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Exc, 2. The Greek pro (before,) is always short; as, pr^ipheta 
prUlogtu, • 

Not€,^-The final vowel of a preposition of more than one syllable, 
reto ins its own quantity ; as, contradicOf ani^cedo. 

Rule 2. The inseparable prepositions se and di are long; 
re short ; asj SlpoTio^ divello, repello. 

Exc. 3. Di is short in dtrimo and dtsertus. Re is long 
in rBfert* 

Rule 3. The first part of a compound, not a preposition, 

has final a long ; e, t, o, u^ and y short ; as, 

MdlOf nifas, bicepa, pkildsophtUj diUenii, Polyddrua, 

Exc. 1. A. In qu&sif c&dem^ not in the ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short. 

Exc. 2. £. The e is long in niviOy niquamy niqitando, niquaquamf 
niquidquanij niquiSf nequitia; mtrntt^ mtecum, ticum^ sicum, vicort, 
viBanutf venificut. Also in words compounded with se for sex, or 
temi; as, sidecimy sSmestris, &c. E is common in some compounds 
of facio; as, liquefadOy pate/ado f rarefacioj &c. 

Exc. 3. I. When the first part of a compound is declined, i is long; 
as, quidamy quilibetf rdpublioBj &c. or when the first can be separat- 
ed from tne last, and yet both retain their form and meaning; as, /tt- 
di'tnagister, lucri-faciOj H-quiSy agrucultura. &c. 

/ is sometimes made long by contraction; as, btga, acilicety bimus. 
&c. for bijuga, scire licety bis anntu, or biennius. It is also long in 
ideTttf (masculine) ubtqucj utrobiquej ibidem, nimtmm, and the com- 
pounds of diea, such as, biduum, pridie; meridies, &c. In ubicunque 
and ubivis, it is common. 

Exc. 4. O. ContrOf intrOf retro , and quando, in compounds have 
the final o long; as, contrdversia, inirOducOf retrocedo^ quanddque^ 
(except quanddquidem.) 

O is long in compounds of quo; as, qvdmodo, qudcunque, quOmfnuSf 
quocircay qudvis, quoque, (from quitque;) but in quSquej the conjunction, 
it is short. 

Exc. 5. U. JttpUerf judex, and jiidicium have u long; also tMOeo- 
piOf and usfivenio, being capable of separation as in Exc. 3. 

Rule XXVIL The last syllable of every verse is common. 

EXPLANATION.—This means that a short syllable at the end of 
a line, if the verse requires it« is considered long; and a long sylla- 
ble, if the verse requires it, is considered short 

N. B. A syllable which does not come under any of the 
preceding rules, is said to be long, or short, by *' authority," 
viz : of tifie poets. 

26 
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$ 162. VERSIFICATION. 

A vene is a certain number of long and short Syllables, disposed 
aeeording to role. The parts into which a verse is divided are called 

OF FEET. 
A FOOT in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, strictly re- 
gulated by time, and is either simple or compound. The simple feet 
are twelve in number, of which four consist of two, and eight of 
three syllables. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syl- 
lables. These varieties are as follows: 

Simple feet of two Syllables. 

Pyrrhic ^ ^ as Dfiiis. 

Spondee as AhidOnt. 

Iambus >-/ — as drant 

Trochee — ^^ as firm&. 



Simple feet of three Syllables. 



Tribrach 

Molossus 

Dactyl 

Anapsst v 

Bacchius > 

Antibacchius 

Amphibrach v 

Amphimacer - 

Compound feet 

Choriambus — ^^ ^^ — 

Antispastus ^^ ^ — -w 

Ionic a majore — — .^ ,^ 

Ionic a minore ^^ ^^ — ^ 

First Paeon — s^ s^ y^ 

Second Pseon ^^ — -^ s.^ 

Third Paeon v^ %.^ — ^^ 

Fourth Peon y^ >^ >^ — 

First Epitrite ^^ 

Second Epitrite — ^ — — 

Third Epitrite ^ — 

Fourth Epitrite — — — ^^ 

Proceleusmaticus s^ s^ v^ ^^ 

Dispondee —. — —.— 

Diiambus n^ *— n^ — 

Ditroehee — w — w 



' ^ ^ as fUceriJ. 

— as oSntendOat. 

' \^ \^ as c5rp0r&. 

^ s^ — « as domini, 

^ — • •— ' as dolfires. 

- — s^ as RSmanOs. 
^ — « ^^ as hOnord. 

- v^ — as ch&rit&s. 

of four Syllables. 

pdntif IcCs Trochee and Iambus, 
ftmabfttls Iambus and Trochee 
eft IcaribUs Spondee and Pjrrrhic. 
prdpdra bant Pyrrhic and Spondee. 
tempOrlbds Trochee and Pyrrhic 
pdtentlft Iambus and Pyrrhie. 
ftnlm&tOs Pyrrhic and Trochee. 
cdldrltKs Pyrrhic and Iambus. 
vOlapt&tSs Iambus and Spondee. 
cSndltOres Trochee and Spondee 

Spondee and Iambus. 

Spondee and Trochee 

Two Pyrrhics. 

Two Spondees. 

Two Iambi. 

Two Trochees 



disc5rdlas 

ftdduzistis 

hOmlnlbQs 

SratSrSs 

&m£vSrSnt 

CftntiKnt 
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^ ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 

1. In every foot, a long syllable is equal in time to two short ones. 
To constitute feet Isochronous, two things are necessary. 1st. That 
they have the same time; 2d. that they be interchangeable in metre. 

2. Feet have the same time which are measured by an equal num- 
ber of short syllables; thus, the Spondee, Dactyl, Anapsst, and Pro- 
celeusmaticus, have the same time, each being equal to four short 
syllables. 

3. Feet are interchangeable in metre, when the ictus or stress of 
the voice faUs, or may fall, on the same portion of the foot. The 
part of the foot that receives the ictus, is called arsitf or elevation, 
the rest of the foot is termed tkesiSf or depression. 

4. The natural place of the arsis, is the long syllable of the foot. 
Hence, in the Iambus, it falls on the second syllable, and in tlie Tro- 
chee, on the first. Its place in the Spondee andTribrach cannot be de- 
termined by the feet themselves, each syllable being of the same 
length. 

5. In all kinds of verse, the fundamental foot determines the place 
of the artis for the other feet admitted into it, thus: In Dactylic 
verse, and Trochaic verse, the Spondee will have the arsis on the first 
syllable; — in Anapaestic, and Iambic, on the last. In Trochaic 
verse, the tribrach will have the arsis on the first syllable, J^ >^ >^, 
in Iambic on the second, >^ J^ ^^ 

6. Those feet, then, according to the ancients, were called Uochro' 
nouSf which were capable of being divided into parts that were equal 
in time, so that a short syllable should correspond to a short; and a 
long, to a long, or to two short; thus: in Iambic and Trochaic versft. 

Iambus y^ / Trochee j[_ s^ 



y 

Tribrach 
In Dactylic and Anapaestic; thus, 
Dactyl _/ 

Spondee jL 



Tribrach ^ y^ 

m 

Anapaest w w 

Spondee — 



But feet which cannot be divided in this manner, are not isochro* 
nous, though they have the same time ; thus, the lanUnu and Trochee, 
though equal in time, cannot be divided so as to have the correspond 
ing parts of equal length. Thus, 

Iambus, >.< 

Trochee, .^ 
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Hence these feet are not interchangeable, or isochronous; and for 
this reason a Trochee is n?ver admitted into Iambic verse nor an 

Iambus into Trochaic. The same is true of the Spondee, ( ) anl 

Amphibrach, ( ^ — ^) ftnd of the Amphibrach with the Dactyl or 
Anapest. 



§ 163. OF METRE. 

1 . Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables and 
feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and in this sense applies, 
not only to an entire verse, but to part of a verse, or to any number 
of verses. Ji metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two 
feet (sometimes called a syzygy) and sometimes one foot only. 

The distinction between rhythm and metre is this : — the former 
refers to the time only, in regard to which, two short syllables 
are equivalent to one long ; the latter refers both to the time and the 
order oC the syllables. The rhythm of an anapsest and dactyl is the 
same ; the metre different. The term rhythm, is also understood in a 
more comprehensive sense, and is applied to the harmonious con- 
struction and enunciation of feet and words in connection ; thus, a 
line has rhythm when it contains atiy number of metres of equal time, 
without regard to their order. Metre requires a certain number of me- 
tres, and these arranged in a certain order. Thus, in this line, 

Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Oljnnpi, 

there is both rhythm (as it contains six metres of equal value in re 
spect of time) and metre, as these metres are arrangedr according to 
the canon for Hexameter heroic verse, which requires a dactyl i • th% 
5th, and a spondee in the 6th place. Change the order thus, 

Omnipotentis Olympi panditur interea domus, 

and the rhythm remains as perfect as before, but ( e metre is de- 
stroyed ; it is no lotger a Hexameter heroic line. 

2. The principal metres used in Latin poetry are six ; namely, 
1. Iambic. 2. Trochaic. 3. Anapaestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriam- 
bic. 6. Ionic. These are so called from the foot which prevails i > 
them. 

^ These different kinds of verse in certain varieties are also de- 
signated by the names of certain poets, who either invented 
them, or made special use of them in their writings. Thus, we have 
Asclepiadic, Glyconian, Alcaic, Sapphic, Pherecratian, &c. from As- 
elepiades, Glycon, Alceeus, Sappho', Pherecrates, &c. 

3. In Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse, a metre consists of 
two feet, (sometimes caUed a dipodia or syzygy,) in the other kinds 
of one foot. 

4. A verse consisting of one metre is called Monometer; of two 
metres. Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five. 
Pentameter; of six, Hexameter; of seven, Heptameter; &c. Hence, 
in Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapsestic verse, i monometer will contain 
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two feet : a dimeter, /our ; a trimeter, tix ; &c. in the other kinds of 
▼erse, a monometer contains one foot, a dimeter, two^ a trimeter, 
^hru, &c. 

5. A verse or line of any metre may be complete, havmg precisely 
the number of feet or syllables that the canon requires ; or, it may 
be deficient ; or, it may be redundant. To express this, a verse is va- 
riously characterized as follows ; viz. 

1. jScatalectiCf when complete. 

2. CatalectiCf if wanting one syllable. 

3. BrachycatalectiCy if wanting two -syllables or a foot. 

4. HypercatalectiCj or kypermeter, when it has one or two syllables 
more than the verse requires. 

.5. jScephalouSf when a syllable is wanting at the beginning of the 
line. 

6. Jlsynartetcy when different measures are conjoined in one line. 

Hence, in order fully to describe any verse, three terms are employ- 
ed ; tho^^first expressing the kind of verse ; the second, the number 
of metres ; and the third the character of the line ; thus, 

Non vul- I tas in- I| stUntis | tyran- Q ai | 

is described ; as, Iambic^ dimeter, hypereatalectie. 

6. Verses or parts of verses are farther designated by a term ex- 
pressive of the number of feet, or parts of feet, which they contain. 
Thus, a line or part of a line containing 

three half feet is called trimimer, 
five half feet, '* penihemimerf 

seven half feet, ** hephthemimer. 

These are of use to point out the place of ^ 

THE CJESURAL PAUSE. 

7. Casura in metre is the separation, by the ending of a word, of 
syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

It is of three kinds, 1. Of the foot: 2. of the rhythm: 3. of the 
verse, 

1st. Csesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is 
completed ; as in the second, third, fourth and fiAh feet of the follow- 
ing line ; 

Sllves- I trim tfintl- | i Md- | sam mddl- | t&rlg &- | vSna 

2d. Csesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arm from the 
thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third and fourth feet 
of the preceding line. 

This has sometimes the effect of making a final short syllable long, 
by the force of the ictus ,* as, 

Petdri I hats Inhl- | &ns spi- | r&ntlft | cSnstilit | Sxt&. 

Note.— This efiect is not i)Todnced by the Caesura' of the foot, nor of the versSi 
unless they happen to coincide with the caesura of the rhythm. 

3d. The Cocsura of the verse is such a division of the line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a pause or rest, at a proper or fixed 
place without injuring the sense, by pausing in the middle of a vord 

26* 
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S. The proper management of this pause is a great beauty in cer- 
tain kinds of verse, and shews the skill of the poet. In pentameter 
▼erse, its place is fixed ; in hexameter and other metres it is left to 
the poet. When it occurs at the end of the third half foot, it is called 
trimmeris ; — of the fifth, penthemimerU ;— of the seventh^ hep/Uhemi' 
mem. 

9. The situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 



§ 164. DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 

The canons, or rules of the difierent kinds of metre used in Lttia 
poetry are -the following ; 

I. IAMBIC METRE. 

1. A pure iambic line consists of iambic feet only; as, 

Ph&se I has U- l^ qnem f vide- || tis hos- | pites. fl 

where the single line marks the end of the foot; the double 
line, the end of the metre ; and the Italic syllable, the cssural 
pause. 

2. A mixed iambic line admits a spondee into the first, 
third, and fifth places ; and again in all these a dactyl or an 
anapaest is sometimes admitted for a spondee, and a tribrach 
for the iambus. 

3. This verse occurs in all varieties of length from the 
dimeter catalectic to the tetrameter. 

4. The caesura commonly takes place at the fifth half foot. 

6. Difierent varieties of this metre are denominated as fol- 
lows; 

1st. Senariarif or Trim. acatalectic,nsed in tragedy and comedy. 

2d. JirchUochianf or Trimeter catalectic. 

3d Jlrchiloehian, or Dimeter hjpermeter. 

4th. Anacreontic ^ or Dimeter catalectic. 

5th. Gdlliambuey or Dimeter catalectic, doable ; i. e. two versct ia 

one line. 
6th. HipponactiCf or Tetrameter catalectic. 

7th. CholiambtUf or Trimeter Acatalectic. This is called also, 
Scazon and Hipponactic trimeter , and has a spondee la the 
sixth place, and generally an iambus in the fifth. 

8th. OctonariuSf or Tetrameter acatalectic, called also qttadratut, 
9th. Jicephaloue, or Dimeter, wanting the first syllable of the first 
foot. This may be resolved into Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
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II. TROCHAIC METRE. 

1. A pure trochaic line consists of trochees only. These, 
however, are but seldom used. An Acephalous trochaic be- 
comes an iambic line ; and an Acephalous iambic becomes a 
trochaic line. 

2. A mixed trochaic line admits a spondee, a dactyl, an 
anapaest, and sometimes a proceleusmatic in even places, i. e. 
in the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. But in the odd places a trochee, or a 
tribrach, and in the last place, a trochee only. 

3. This verse may be used in all varieties from the Mono- 
meter hypercatalectic, (two trochees and one syllable,) to the 
tetrameter or octonarius catalectic. The varieties most used 
by the Latin poets, are 

1st. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic^ rarely pure : 

2d* The Sapphic^ consisting of five feet, viz. a trochee, a 
spondee, a dactyl, and two trochees. It has thecaesural 
pause after the fifth half foot ; thus, 

IntiS- I ger vi- \ tae || scdld- | risqad | partis. Hor. 

8d. The PhalcBcian or Pkaleudan consisting of five feet ; 
viz. a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees ; thus, 

Ndn est | yivdrS | sed y& | ler§ | vitft. Mart 
This verse neither requires nor rejects a caesura. 

4th. The Trochaic dimeter catalectiQ or Acephalous iambic 
dimeter. See I. 9th. 

5th. Other varieties but seldom used ; are. 1. the Pancratic men- 
ometer, hypercatalectic. 2. The Itkypnalic, dimeter Brachycat. 
3. The Euripideanf dimeter catalectic. 4. The McmaiiiCf 
dimeter acatalectic. 5. Jinacreoniict dimeter acatalectic, with 
a pyrrhic in the first place. 6. The Hipponactic, tetrameter 
acatalectic. 

III. ANAP-ffiSTIC METRE. 

1. A pure Anapaestic line consists of Anapaests only. 

2. The mixed anapaest has a spondee or a dactyl, feet of equal 
length, in any place. 

3. The following varieties occur, viz. 1st. The jSlnaptestic Mono* 
meter, consisting of two anapaests. 2d. The Jinapastic dimeter, con* 
listing of four Anapaests. 

Anapaestic verses are usually so constructed, that each measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be read in lines of one, two, or 
more measures. 
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4. Other rarieties not much in nse are the Simodian-j Mon. AcaL 
The Partheniac, Dim. Cat. The jirchebulian ; trim. B. C. 

IV. da'ctylic metre. 

1. A pure Dactylic verse consists of dactyls only) which 
have the arsis on the first syllable of the foot. 

Of this yerse one foot constitutes a metre, and they range in 
length from Dimeter to Hexameter. Of these the most important are, 

1. Hexameter or Heroic verse. 

Hexameter or Heroic verse consists of six feet, of which 
the fifth is a Dactyl, the sixth a spondee, and each of the 
other four a dactyl or a spondee ; as, 

LfidCrd I qnsB vol- | l§m c&l&- | m5 per- | mlsit &- | grSsti. Yirg. 

Respecting this yerse the following things may be noticed. 

1st When a spondee occurs in the fifth place, the line is called 
spondaic. Such lines are of a graye character, and but rarely occur. 

2d When the line consists of dactyls, the movement is brisk and 
rapid, when of spondees, slow and heavy. Compare in this respect 
the two following lines : the first expresses the rapid movement of 
a troop of horse over the plain eager for the combat; — the other de- 
scribes the slow and toilsome movements of the Cyclops at the la- 
bors of the forge. 

Quadrfipd- | dfintS ptl- | trSm sOnI- | iH qu&tit | lingtlls, | campum. 
•Illi in- I ter sS- | se mag- | n& vi | brachl& | tollant. Yirg. 

3d. The heauty and harmony of a Hexameter verse de- 
pends on the proper management of the caesura. The most 
approved caesural pause in heroic poetry, is that which oc- 
curs after the arsis of the third foot. , Sometimes palled the 
heroic csesural pause ; thus, 

At dOmtis I intSri- | or || re- | gall | splendldA | luxii. . Yirg. 

In reading this line with due attention to quantity, we naturaHy 
pause where the csesural pause is indicated by the double line, and 
the whole movement is graceful and pleasing. Compare now with 
this, a line in which no attention is paid to the ceesura, or in which, if 
one is made, you have to pause in the middle of a word and the dif- 
ference is manifest.. 

R5m& I moeni& | ter- 1| rillt | Implgdr | HSnnlb&l | armis. 

Sometimes the caesura faUs after the thesis of the third foot, or the 
arsis of the fourth. In the last case a secondary one often occurs in 
the second foot. The pause at the end of the third foot was the least 
approved. The following lines are examples of each of these, 

1. Infan- | diim rS- | gin& || jd- | bes r6nO I yar3 dO- | lorem. 

2. Prim&tS- | net, || plaa | suqudvd. | lit || fr§mi- | tuqaCsg- | cQndO. 
i. Cui ndn | dictas Hy- | las pfiSr || et La- | toni& | Del5s. 

2. A species of Hexameter is the Priapean, It is divisi- 
ole into two portions of three feet each, of which portions 
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the first be^ns generally with a trochee^ and ends with an 
amphimacer, and the second begins with a trochee ; as fol- 
lows, 

cO I lonlft I quae cilpis || pontS | luddrS | I5ng0. CatuiL 

These parts, however, may yery well be scanned, the first as a 
Glyconic, and the second as a Pkerecratic verse, of which see under 
(V) Choriambic verse. 

3. Pentameter verse consists of five feet. It is commonly 
arranged in two portions or hemistichs, of which the first 
contains two feet, dactyls or spondees, followed by a long 
syllable which ought to end a word ; and the second, two dac- 
tyls followed by a long syllable ; thus, 

Maxima | de nihl- 1 15 || n&sdtar histdrl | a— Proper^ 
PdmftqaS | non n5. | lis || ISgit ab | arbdrl- | bas f TtbtdL 

Where the first distich does not end a word, or if there be an eUsion 
by Synaloepha or EefUMiptis, the verse is considered harsh. 

This verse is commonly used alternately with a hexameter line, 
which combination is commonly called Elegiac verse. 

4. Dactylic tetrameter^ of which there are two kinds. 
1st. Dactylic tetrameter a priore, called also Alcmanian 

Dactylic tetrameter, which consists of the first four feet of 
a Hexameter line, the fourth being always a Dactyl ; as, 

S5lvittlr I &cris hy- | ems gra- | ta vlc6. Hor. 
2d. Dactylic tetrameter a posteriore, called also Spondaic 
tetrameter, which consists of the last four feet of a hexame- 
ter line ,* as, 

Sic trfs- I tes ftf- | fattls &- | micSs. Hor. 

5. Dactylic trimeter, (or Choriambic Trimeter Catalcctic) 
consists of the three last feet of a Hexameter line, (See 
Choriambic verse;) as, 

Grato I Pyrrh& sfib | antr5. Hor, 

6. Dactylic trimeter catalectic^ also called Archilochian 
penthemimerisy consists of the first five half feet of a Hexa- 
meter line ; as, 

Arbdrl- | bOsquS cO | mas. Hor, 

7. Dactylic dimeter or Adonic — commonly used to con- 
clude a Sapphic Stanza — consists of a dactyl and spondee; 

thus, 

Rislt Ji I polld. 

V. CHORIAMBIC METRE. 
In Choriambic verse, the leading foot is a choriambus, but 
in the varieties of this metre, different other feet are admit- 
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ted, chiefly at the heginning or end of the line, or both. The 
principal varieties are the following, 

1. The Ckoriamhic 'pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi and an iambus ; as, 

Tu ne I qaaesldrls | scird n6f as | qaem mihi qaem | tibi. 

2. ChoriamMc tetrameter, consists of three choriambi, or 
feet equivalent in length and a Bacchius ; as, 

JanS p&ter | Jane tilens | divfi biceps | blf^rmis. 

Horace altered without improving this metre, by sabstituting a 
spondee for the iambus in the first foot ; as, 

Te ddos o- I r5 Sybftrin | &c. 

Note, — Choriambic tetram. was originally called Phalaecian, from 
Phalaeftns, who made great use of it 

3. Asdepiadic tetrameter , consists of a spondee, two 
choriambi and an iambus ; thus, 

MaeoB- I n&8 fttSvis || edltfi z€. j gibus.— J7or. 

This form is uniformly used by Horace. Other poets sometimes 
make the first foot a dactyl. 

The cesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 

This verse is sometimes scanned aS a Dactylic, pentameter cata- 
lectic i thus, 

Maece- | nas &t&- | vis | editfi | regibtls. 

4. ChoriamMc trimeter or Glyamic, consists of a spon- 
dee, (sometimes an iambus or trochee,) a choriambus and 

an iambus ; as, 

Sic tS I divl pOtens | Cypri. — Hot, 

When the' first foot is a spondee, it may be scanned as dactylie 
trimeter ; as. 

Sic td I divS. pd- | tens Cyprl. 

5. Ckoriamhic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic^ consists 
of a spondee, choriambus and a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grat5 I Pyrrhft sttb ant. | tr5 

Here also the first foot is sometimes a trochee or an iambus.' When 
a spondee it may be scanned, as Dactylic trimeter, see lY. 5. 

6. Choriambic Dimeter^ consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydl& die | pdr 6mn5s.— J7or. 

VI. IONIC METRE. 
1. The hnic a majare, or Soiadic Metre, consists of three 
Ionics a majore, and a spondee ; as, 

Has cum gfimi- | na compddfi | dedlc&t c&- | tenfts. 

In Han metre, the Ionic feet are often two trochees, as in the tliird 
foot of the preceding line ; and a long syllable is oAen resolved into 
two short ones 
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2. The Ionic a minorey consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

PaSr ales | tibi tells | dp6ros8B- | qnd MlnSrvaB. JJor. 



* 165. COMPOUND METRES. 

A compound metre or Asynartete^ is the union of two 
kinds of metre in the same verse or line. Of these the fol- 
lowing are the chief. 

1. Greater Alcaic. Iambic Mon. hyper + Chor. dim. Acat. 

Thus, w — |w_|-»||— w w-«|w — 

2. Lesser Alcaic Dactylic dim. -f Trochaic Mon. 
Thus, — v^^-'l — "^"^11 — ^ — >-^ 

3. Archilochian Hept. or Dact. tetr. a priore -j~Troch. Dim. B. C. 



Thus, -.ww|-ww|_>. w|_w^ 

4. DactylicO'Iambic. Dactylic trim Cat. -|- Iambic dim. 



Thus, — w w I — w w I - 

5. lamhico. Dactylic, Iambic dim + Dactylic trim. Cat, 



Thus, 



« 166 SCANNING. 

Scanning is the measuring of verse, or the resolving of a line into 
the several feet of which it is composed. 

To do this properly, a previous acquaintance with the rules of 
quantity, and the structure of each kind of verse, is indispensable, — 
and also with the various ways by which syllables in certain situations 
are varied by contraction, elision, &c. These are usually called Fi- 
gures of Prosody, and are as follows: 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
1. Synaloephay cuts off a vowel or diphthong'from the end 
of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or h 
with a vowel following it, thus converting two syllables in- 
to one; as, * 

Terra antiqua by Synaloepha, terr^ antiqua; Dardanida i^fensi, Dor* 
danitP it\fenn; vento hue, venV uc; thus; 

Qnidve moror f si omnes uno ordina habetis Achivos. Virg. 
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Scanned thus, 

QnTdv^mO- | r5r ?%' 5m ] nes a- | n' Cr din' h&- | bStIs A-, | chiyOs. 

The Synalaepha is sometimes neglected, and seldom takes place in 
the interjections O, heu, ah, proh, va^ vah^ hei. 

Long vowels and diphthongs, when not cut off, are sometimes short- 
ened; as, 

InsQlee | lOnI' | in mag. | n5 quas | dir& CS- | laeno. Virg, 

CrSdimtis | an qui &- | m&nt ip- | si sibi | s0mnl& | f ingiint. Id, 

2. EchfMipsis cuts off m with a vowel preceding it, from 
the end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, 
or h followed by a vowel ; as, 

Monstmm horrendum, informe, ingens,cai Inmen ademptnm. 

Scanned thus, 

MOnstr' h5r- | rend,' in - 1 ftSrm' in- | gens eni | lumSn fid | emptOm 

This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets; as, 

Corporum | offici- | am est quoni- | ampreme- | re omnia | decorum. 
Lvcr, 

3. A Synaloepha and EctMipsU are sometimes found at the end of 
a Une^ where, after the completing of the metre, a syllable remains 
to be joined to the next line, which of course, must begin with a vow- 
el; thus, 

Sternitur | infe- | lix ali- | one | vulnere | coelum |[ que. 

Adspicit, &c. 

Here the que and adspicit are joined; as, qu* adspieit, 

Jamque iter | emen- | si, tur- | res ac | tecta La- | tino- || rum 

Ardua, &c. where the -rum and ardua are j'oined; as, r' ardua. 

3. Syrusresis, sometimes called CrasiSf contracts two syl- 
lables into one; as, Phcethon for Phaethon this is done by 
forming two vowels into a diphthong; as clc, 6f, di, into <?, ef, 
oi; or pronouncing the two syllables as one ; thus, ea^ iu^ as 
if ya^ yUy &c ; as, aurea^ aurya; filius^filyus; and ua^ ui^ &c. 
as if tea, vn; thus, gemuiy genwa; tenuis^ tenwis. 

4. DicBrtsis divides one syllable into two ; as auldi^ for 

aulcB; TrditB for Trojce; Perseus, for Perseus; miluus, for 

milvus; soluit, for solvit; voluity for volvit; aquce, suetuSj 

suasitj SuewSj relanguit, reliquas, for aqtue, suetusy &c. asi 

Aulal in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Virg. 
Stamina non ulli dissoliienda Deo. Pentam. Tibullut. 

6. Systdle makes a long syllable short ; a^ , the penult in 
tulirunt; thus, 

Matri | longa de- | eem tnlft- | rant fas- 1 tidia | menses. Virg, 
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Diastole makes a short syllable long , as the last syllable 
of amor in the following verse : 
CoBsi- 1 dant, si- | tantus a- | mor, et | moenia | condant. Virg. 



^ 167. STANZA. 

A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. When a poem 
consists of one kind of verse it is called monocolon; of iwo/iicolon; of 
three, tricolon. 

The different kinds of verse in a poem are usually combined in 
regular portions called stanzas, or strophes, each of which contains 
the same number of lines, the same kinds of verse, and these ar- 
ranged in th^ same order. 

When a stanza or strophe consists of two lines, the poem is called 
distrophon^ of three lines tristrophon^ of four tetrattrophon. Hence 
poems, according to the number of kinds of verse they contain, and 
the number of lines in the stanza are characterized as follows ; 

Monocolon, one kind of verse in the poem. 

Dicolon distrophon, two kinds of verse, and two lines in the stanza. 
JHcolon trUtrophony two kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 
Dicolon tetrastrophim, two kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon tristrophon, three kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon Utrastrophon, three kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 



§ 168. COMBINATIONS OF METRES IN HORACE. 

Horace makes use of nineteen different species of metre combined 
in eighteen different ways. They are arranged as follows; accord- 
ing to the order of preference given them by the poet. The refer- 
ences here, where not marked, are to § 164. 

No. 1. Two lines Greater Alcaic. § 165. 1. One Archolichian di- 
meter hypermeter, I. 2. 5. 3d ; and one Lesser Alcaic. 
§ 165. 2. 

No. 2. Three lines Sapphic, H. 2. One Adonic or Dactylic dim. 
IV. 7. 

No. 3. One line Choriambic trim, or Glyconic, V. 4. One choriam- 
bic tetram. or Asdepiadlc V. 3. 

No. 4. One b'ne Iambic trim, or Senarian, I. 3. 5. 1st. One Iambic 
dim. 1.2. 3. 

Ko. 6. Three lines, Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadlc, Y. 3. One 
Chor. trim, or Glyconic, V. 4, 
No. 6. Two lines Chor. tetram, or Asclepiadic, V. 3. One Chor. trim. 
Cat., or Pherecratic, V. 5. One Chor. trim orGIyi^onic. V. 4. 
N^o. 7. Choriambic tetrameter, or Asclepiadic alone, V. 3. 
No. 8. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. I. One Dactylic tetram. • 

posteriorc, IV. 4. Sd. 
^o 9. Choriambic Pentameter only, V. 1. 

26 
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No 10. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Iambic dim 1.2.:). 

No **. Iambic trimeter Senarian only, I. 2. 5. 1st. 

No. 12. One line Choriambic dim. V. 6. One Chor. tetram. (alter- 
ed,) V. 2. 

No. 13. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Iambic trim, 
sen. I. 3. 5. 1st. 

No. 14. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Archilochian 
Dactylic trimeter Catalectic, IV. 6. 

No. 15. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One lambico Dacty. 
lie, § 165. 5. 

No. 16. One line Iambic trim. Senarian, I. 3. 5. 1st. One Dactylic 
Iambic. 165, 4. 

No. 17. One line Archilochian Heptameter, § 165. 3. One Archi- 
lochian Iambic trimeter, Catalectic, I. 2. 5, 2d. 

No. 18. One line Iambic dimiter Acephalous, 1. 5. 9th. and one Iambic 
trimeter Catalectic, I. 5. 2d. 

No. 19. Ionic a minore only, VI, 2. The first line contains three 
feet, the second four. 
Not$, — ^The Satires and Epistles are in Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. 



* 169, METRICAL KEY TO ODES OF HORACE. 

Containing in alphabetic order the the first words of each, with a 
reference to the Nos. in the precedins^ section where the stanza is 
described, and reference made to the place where each metre is ex- 
plained 



^li yetusto No. 1 

^qnam memento 1 

Albi ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur 13 

Angustam amici 1 

At O deorum 4 

AudivSre Lyce 6 

Bicchum in remotis 1 

Beams iile 4 

Coelosupinat 1 

CcBlotonantem 1 

CnmtuLydia.^ 3 

Cur me querelis . • . • 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ccbIo 1 

Dianam tenerae 6 

Difiug6re nives 14 

Dive quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis. 5 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheufn^ces 1 

Ksl milu nonum 2 



£t thure et fidibns No. 3 

Exegi monamentum 7 

Extremum .Tanaim 5 

Faune nj^mpharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Herculis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 15 

Ibis Libnmis I 

Icei beatis 1 

Hie et nefasto 1 

Impios parrse 2 

InclusamDanaen ........... 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitse 2 

Intermissa Venus din 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam panca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam yeris comites 5 

Jastum et tenacem • • • 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis ••••• 4 

Lydia die per omnet 12 
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Macenas atavis No. 7 

Mal^soluta 4 

Martiis ccelebs 2 

Mater sseva Cupidinum 3 

Mercuri facunde 2 

Mercuri nam te 2 

Miserarom est .., 19 

Mollis* inertia 10 

Monti urn custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillae 2 

Nolis longa, ferse 5 

Nondum subacta 1 

Non ebur neque aureum 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides quanto 2 

Nox erat , 10 

Nullam Vare sacra 9 

Nullus argento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O Diva gratum 1 

O fons Blandusise 6 

O matre pulchr& •••• 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis referent 6 

O saepe^mecum 1 

O Venus regina 2 

Odi profanum . . • • • • 1 

Otium Divos •••• 2 

Parcius junctas 2 

Parens Deorum 1 

Parentis olim ••••• 4 

Pastor qnum traheret • 5 



Persicos odi pq^ No. 2 

Petti nihil me 16 

Phoebe, silvarumque 2 

Phnebus volentem 1 

Pindarum quisquis 2 

Poscimur siquid 2 

Quae cura patrum . •■ • . . 1 

Qualem ministrum 1 

Quando repostum 4 

Quantum distet ab Inacho. ... 3 

Quem tu Melpomene 3 

Quem virum aut heroa ...•.., 2 

Quid bellicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum .*•.... 1 

Quid fles Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis Jl 

Quidtibivis '. 8 

Quis desidero • 5 

Quis multa gracilis ..•..•.•• 6 

Quo me Bacche 3 

QuOf quo scelesti ruitis •••••• 4 

Rcctius yives •' 2 

Rogare longo ••• 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septimi Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens •. 3 

Solvitur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terrae 8 

Tu ne qnsesieris 9 

Tvrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibyci 3 

Yeloxamoenum 1 

Vides ut alta ••• 1 

Vilepotabis 2 

Vitas hinnuleo 6 

Vizi choreis ••• 1 
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1. ROMAN COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

1. DivUtont of the Year. 

Unmalus is said to have divided the year into ten months, as fol- 
lows: 1. Martiutf from Mars, his supposed father; 2. AprUU^ from 
jSperiOy ^* to open;" 3. Mainly from Maia^ the mother of Mercury; 
4. JunitiSf from the goddess Juno, The rest were named from their 
number, as follows: 5. QuintiliSf afterwards JtUiuSf from JuHum 
Catar; 6. SextiliSj afterwards JlugustuSf from Augustus Casar; 
7. September; 8. October; 9. November; and 10. December. Numa 
allerwards added two months; viz: 11. Januariui, from the god 
Janus ; 12. Februariutj from februo, '' to purify." 

As the months were regulated by the course of the moon, it was 
soon found that the months and season*^ did not always correspond, 
and various expedients were adopted to correct this error. Much 
confusion however still remained till about A. U. 707, when Julius 
Ciesar, assisted by Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alexandria, reformed 
the Calendar, adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, 
and assis;ned to each of the twelve months the number of days which 
they still contain. 

2. The Roman Month. 

The Romans divided their month into three parts, called Kalends, 
If ones f and Ides*. The first day of every month was called* the Ka- 
lends; the fifth was called the Nones; and the thirteenth was called 
the Ides; except in March, May, July and October, when the Nones 
fell on the seventh and the Ides on the filXeentb, anJ the day was 
numbered according to its distance, (not after but) before each of 
these points; that is, after the Kalends they numbered the day accord- 
ing to its distance before the Nones; after the Nones, according to its 
distance before the Ides; and after the Ides, according to its distance 
before the Kalends — both days being always included. The day before 
each of these points was never numbered, but called Pridie, or ante 
diem Nonorum^ or Iduum, or Kalendarum, as the case might be; the 
day before that was called tertio, the day before that, quarto j &c.; 
Scil, Nonorum, Iduum^ Kalendarum. 

Various expressions and constructions were used by the Romans in 
the notation of the days of the month. Thus, for example, the 29th 
December or the 4th of the Kalends of January, was expressed dif- 
ferently, as follows : 

* The first day was named Kalends, from the Greek, xaX^CJ, to caU, because when 

lite m )iith was regulated accconiing to the course or the moon, the priest announced 
the new m<K>n, which was or course tlie first day of the month. The Nones were so 
called because tlrnl day was always the ninth from the Ides. The term Ides is derived 
finom an obsolete Latin verb ubiare, to divide, it is supposed because that dajr beiof 
about the middle of the month divided it taito two nearly equal parts. 
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1st. Quarto Kalendarum Januarii. Abbreviated, IV. Kal. Jan., or 
'2a. Quarto Kalendas Januarii. '^ IV. Kal. Jan., or 

3d. Quarto Kalendas Januarias. *' IV. Kal. Jan., or 

4th. Ante diem quartum Kal. Jan. '^ a. d. IV. K. Jan. 

In these expressions quarto agrees with die understood, and die 
governs Kalendarum in the genitive. Kalendas is governed by ante 
understood. In the first and second expression Januarii is considered 
as a noun governed by Kalendarum and Kalendas; in the third Janu- 
arias is regarded as an adjective agreeing with Kalendas; in the 
fourth, ante diem quartum is a technical phrase for die quarto ante, 
and frequently has a preposition before it; as, in ante diem^ Sec, or 
ex ante diem, &c. 

The notation of Nones and Ides was expressed in the same way 
and with the same variety of expression. 

The correspondence of the Roman notation of time with our own 
may be seen by inspection T>f the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. Mai. 


Jan. Ato. 


Apr. J-n. 


Febr. 


our 


Jul. Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


28 days. 


months. 


31 days. 


31 days. 


30 days. 


Bissex. 29. 


1 


KalendsB. 


Kalendse. 


Kalendse. 


Kalendse. 


2 


YI. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. *« 


III. " 


III. " 


III. " 


4 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


6 


III. " 


Nonse. 


Nonse. 


Nonse. 


6 


Pridie " 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nonse. 


VII. *« 


VII. " 


VII. " 


8 


VIII. idus. 


VI. " 


VI. *' 


VI. « 


9 


VII. " 


V. " 


ir. 


V. " 


10 


VI. " 


IV. '* 


IV. " 


IV. " 


11 


V. " 


III. " 


III. " 


III. « 


12 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


13 


III. " 


Idas. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie " 


XIX. kal. 


XVIII. kal. 


XVI. kal. 


15 


Idus. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. *' 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. kal. 


XVII. " 


XVI. " 


XIV. " 


17 


XVI. " 


XVI. " 


XV. " 


XIII. " 


18 


XV. *' 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV. *' 


XIII. " 


XI. " 


20 


XIII. " 


XIII. " 


XII. " 


X. " 


21 


XII. " 


XII. " 


XI. •' 


IX. M 


22 


XI. " 


XI. " 


X. " 


VIII. " 


23 


X. " 


X. " 


IX. " 


VII. " 


24 


IX. " 


IX. " 


VIII. " 


VI. " 


25 


VIII. ** 


VIII. " 


VII. " 


V. •« 


26 


VII. " 


VII. " 


VI. " 


IV. « 


27 


VI. " 


VI. " 


V. " 


III. " 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. " 


Pridie Mtr 


29 


IV. " 


IV. " 


III. *• 




30 


III. " 


III. " 


Pridie " 




31 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 
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3^ Rules for reducing Time, 

As, however, this table cannot be always at hand, the following 
simple rules will enable a person to reduce time without a table 

I.^TO REDUCE ROMAN TIME TO OUR OWN. 

For reducing Kalends, 
Kalenda are always the first day of the month: — Pridie Kalendti- 
mm, always the last day of the month preceding. For any other 
notation observe the following 

Rule. Subtract the number of the Kalends given from 
the number of days in the preceding month ; add 2, and 
the result will be the day of the preceding month ; thus, 

X. Kal. Jan.— Dec. has days 31— 10=21+2=23d of Deer. 
XVI. Kal. Dec— Nov. has days 30— l%=14H-2=16lhof Nov'r. 

For reducing Non€8 and Ides. 

Bi7LE. Subtract the number given from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add 1. The result 
will be the day of the month named; thus, 

IV. Non. Dec. — ^Nones on the 5— 4=«1+1=2, or 2d Dec'r. 
VI. Id. Dec— Ides on the 13— fe=74-l=8, or 8th Dec'r. 
IV. Non. Mar. — Nones on the 7 4 — 3 4-l==4, or 4th March. 
VI. Id. Mar.— Ides on the 15— 6=9 -|- 1=10, or 10th March. 

II. FOR REDUCINO OUR TIME TO ROMAN. 

If the day is that on which the Kalends, Nones, or Ides fall, call it 
by these names. If the day before, call it Pridie Kal. (of the fol- 
lowing month,) Prid. Non.y Pridie Id, (of the same month.) Other 
days to be denominated according to their distance before the point 
next following, viz: those ader the Kalends and before the Nones, to 
be called Nones; those after the Nones and before the Ides, to be called 
Ides; and those aAer the Ides and' before the Kalends, to be called 
Kalends, of the month following; as follows: 

For reducing to Kalends, 

Rule. Subtract the day of the month given from the 
number of days in the month, and add 2. The result will 
be the number of theKalends of the month following ; thus: 

Dec. 23d.— Dec. has days 31—23=8+2=10, or X. Kal. Jan. 

Nov. 16th.— Nov. has days 30—16=14+2=16, or XVI. Kal. Dec. 

For reducing to Nones and Ides, 
Rule. Subtract the day of the month given from the day 
of the Nones, (if between the Kalends and Nones,) or from 
the day of the Ides, (if between the Nones and Ides,) and 
add 1. The result will be the number of the Nones or Ides 
respectively; as, 

Dec. 2d.— Day of the Nones 5—2=3+1=4, or IV. Non. Dec 
Dec. 8th. " Ides 13—8=5-1-1=6, or VI. Id. Dec. 

March 4th. " Nones 7— 4=3+1=4, or IV. Non. Mar 

March lOlh. ** Ides 15—10=5+1=6, or VI. td. Mar. 
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Division 6f the Roman Day. 

The Roman civil day extended, as with us, from midnight to mid. 
night, and its parts were variously named; as, media noxy GalHcin* 
iumy Canticinium, diluculum, inane, Antemeridianum, Meridiem 
Pomeridianum, &c. 

The natural day extended from sunrise (solis ortut,) till- sunset 
(solis oecasus) and was divided into twelve equal parts, called hours, 
(hora); which were of course longer or shorter according to the 
length of the day. At the equinox their hour and ours would be of 
the same length; but as they began to number at sunrise the number 
would be different; i. e., their nrst hour would correspond to our 7 
o'clock, their second to our 8 o'clock, &c. 

The night was divided by the Romans into four watches, (VigUi^B) 
each equal to three hours; the first and second extending from sunset 
to midnight, and the third and fourth from midnight to sunrise. 

II. OF ROMAN NAMES. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name; as, Romulus, 
Remus, Numitor; sometimes two; as, Numa Pompilius, jincus Mar^ 
tius, &c.; but when they began to be divided into tribes or clans, 
(gentes,) they commonly had three names — the Pranomen, the Ao- 
men, and the Cognomen; arranged as follows: 

1. The Pranomen stood first, and distinguished the individual. It 
was commonly written with one or two letters; as, Jl, for jiulus, C. 
for Cuius, Cn. for Cneius, &c. 

2. The Nomen, which distinguished the gfns. This name com- 
monly ended in ius; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, &c.; and 

3. The Cognomen, or surname, was put last and marked the fam- 
ily; as, Cicero, Casar, &c. 

Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Prtenomen, and 
denotes the individual; Cornelius is the Nomen, and denotes the gens; 
and Scipio is the Cognomen, and denotes the family. 

4. Sometimes a fourth name called the Jignomen was added, as a 
memorial of some illustrious action or remarkable event. Thus, 
Scipio was named J^ricanus, from the conquest of Carthage in 
Africa. 

The three names, however, were not always used— commonly two, 
and sometimes only one. In speaking to any one^ the Pranomen was 
commonly used, which was peculiar to Roman citizens. 

When there was oply one daughter in a familj, she was called by 
the name of the gens with a feminine termination; as, Tullia, the 
daughter of M. Tullius Cicero; Julia, the daughter of C. Julius 
Casar, If there were two the elder was called Major, and the 
younger Minor; as, Tullia Major ^ &c. If more than two, they were 
distinguished by numerals; as, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, &c. 

Slaves had no Pranomen, but were anciently called by the prseno- 
men of their master; as, Marcipor, as if Marci puer; Lucipor, 
(Lucii puer,) &c. Afterwards they came to be named either from 
their country' or from other circumstances; as, Syrus, Davus, Oeta, 
Tiro, Laurea; and still more frequently from their employment; at, 
Medici. Chirurgi, Pmdagogt, Grammatici,Scribm, Fabri, Sm. 



The most common abbreviations of Latin names are U^ follow 
ing, viz: 

A.fJulus, M. T. C, MarcuSf Q,.^ or Q,u., QuiiituM. 

Cf'Caius. Tullius Cicero. Ser.. Servius. 

Cn., Cneiiis. M.*, Manius. S., or Sex., Sextu*. 

D., Decimut, Mam., Mamercus, Sp., Spuriut. 

L., Lucius, N., Numerius. T., Tifw*. 

M., Marcus. P., Publius. Ti., or Tib., Tiheriu 

Other Jlhhreviations, 

A. d., .^n^c <2tcm. Id., /dux. S., Saluiem, Sacrum^ 

A. U., ^nno Urbis. Imp., Imperator. Senatus. 

A. U. C, ^nno i«r6M Non.. Nona. S. D. P., Salutem di- 

condita. P. C, Patres con- cit plurimam. 

Cal. orkal.^ .^a/«n(2ce. scripti. S. P. Q: R., Stnutut 

Cos., Consul. (Singu- P. 'B.., Populus Roma- populusque Roma- 
. lar.) nus. nus. 

Con., Consults. (Pin- Pont. Max., Ponii/ex S. C, Senatus consul- 

ral.) maximum. ^um. 

D., Divus. Pr., Prator. 

£q. Rom., £g«e« i2o- Proc, Proconsul. 

manus. Resp., Respublica. 

III. DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

The Roman people were originally divided as follows: 

1. Patres. Fathers, or Senators, called also patronesj from their 

relation to the plebeians, to whom they were the legal protectors 

2. PlebeSf or common people, called also clientes. 
There were aAerwards added 

3. EquiteSy or Knights, Persons of merit and distinction selected 

from the two orders, whose duty at first was to serve in war as 
cavalry, but they were afterwards advanced to other important 
offices. They must be over 18 years of age, and possess a for 
tune of four hundred thousand sesterces. 

4. Libertif or Libertini. Freedmen. Persons who had once been 

slaves, but obtained their freedom and ranked as citizens. 
6. Servi. Slaves. 

When Romulus arranged the affairs of the new city he appointed 
a council of 100 Patres from the Ronians, and aAerwards added to 
them 100 more from the Sabines. Tarquinius Priscus, the fiAh king 
of Rome, added 100 more, called Patres minorum gentium., in rela 
tion to whom the former senators were called Patres majorumgen- 
tiuMf making 300 in all. A great part of these were slain by Tar. 
quin the proud; and aAer his expulsion, Brutus, the first con:$ul, 
chose a number to supply their place, who were called Patres con- 
scripti, because they were enrolled with the other senators. This 
title was aAerwards applied to all the senators in council assembled 

The sons of the Patres were called Patricii, or Patricians. Be- 
.sides these distinctions among the Romans, there were also distinc- 
tions of rank or party, as follows: 
NobileSf whose ancestors or themselves held any curule office, i. e.. 

had been Consul, Prator, Censor, or Curule JEdiU. 
Ignobiles, who neither themselves nor their ancestors held any curule 
office. 
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Optijnates, those who favored the senate. 
PopulareSj those who favored the people. 

IV DIVISION OF THE ROMAN CIVIL OFFICERS. 

A.t first Rome was governed by kings for the space of 244 years. 
The ordinary magistrates alter that till the end of the republic, were, 

1 . Consuls f or chief magistrates, of whom there were two. 

2. PratorSf or judges, also two in number, next in dignity to the 

consuls. 

3 Censors J who took charge of the census and had a general super- 

vision of the morals of the people. 

4 Tribunes, of the people, the special guardians of the people 

against the encroachments of the patricians, and who by the 
word ** Veto," I forbid, could prevent the passage of any law. 

5. JEdileSf who took care of the city and had the inspection and 

regulation of its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, &c. 

6. Qutestors, or Treasurers, who collected the public revenues. 
Under the emperors there were added, 

1. Pnefectus Urbi, or Governor of the city. 

2. Pretfectus Prtetoriif Commander of the body guards. 

3. Prtejectus Jinnona, whose duty it was to procure and distribute 

grain in times of scarcity. 

4. Prafectus milUaris aerariij who had charge of the military fund 

5. Prafectus Classis, Admiral of the fleet. 

6. Prafectus Vigilum, or captain of the watch. 

V. THE ROMAN ARMY. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. All within a certain age 
(17 to 45,) were obliged to go forth to war at the call of their coun- 
try. When an army was wanted for any purpose, a levy was made 
among the people of the number required. These were tiien arrang 
ed, oMcered and equipped for service. 

The Legion. The leading division of the Roman army was the 
legion which when full consisted of 6000 men, but varied from that 
to 4000. 

Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuries. 

The complement of cavalry {equitatus,) for each legion was three 
hundred, called Ma, or Justus equitatus. These were divided into 
ten iurma or troops; and each turma into three decuria, or bodies of 
ten men. 

Division of the Soldiers. 
The Roman soldiers were divided into three classes, viz; 

1. Hastatij or spearmen; young men who occupied the first line 

2. Principes, or middle aged men, who occupied the middle line.^ 

3. Triarti; veterans of approved valor, who occupied the third line. 

Besides these there were, 

4. Velites; or light armed soldiers, distinguished for agility and swift 

ness. 

5. Funditores; or slingers. 

6. Sagittarii; or bowmen 
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The Officen of the Legum were, 

1. Six Military trtbuneif who commaaded under the consal in tnzn, 

usually a month. 

2. The Centurionee, who commanded the centuries. 

The officers of the Cavalry were, 

1. The Prafeetue Ma, or commander of the wing. 

2. The Decurionee, or captains of ten. 

The whole army was under the command of the consul or proc/m* 
sul, who acted as commander-in-chief. Under him were his Legati, 
or lieutenants, who acted in his absence or under his direction; or, as 
his deputies, were sent by him on embassies or on business of special 
importance. 

VI. ROMAN MONEY— WEIGHTS— AND MEASURES. 

Roman Money. 

The principal coins among the Romans were — Brass: the«tf<and its 
divisions;— iSt/ver: the Sesttrtius, Quinarius^ and Denarius, called 
higati and auadrigati, from the impression of a chariot drawn by 
t%o*f at four horses on one side; — Gold,\ the Aureus or Solidtts. 

Before the coining of silver the Romans reckoned by the As, a 
brass coin, called also libra' This coin was originally the weight of 
•he Roman libra or pondus, but was aAerwards reduced at dinerent 
times, till at last it came to one twenty- fourth of a pound, and was 
called libella. It was divided into twelve equal parts called Uncite, 
any number of which had a distinct name, as follows: 



Uncia, 
Y^l or 4 Sextans. 

"fn ^^ \ Quadra?is. 
^ or I Triens. 
f^if Quincunx. 



j^ or J Semis, sem- 

bella. 
y^j Septunx, 

y*j or § Bes, or bes- 
sis. 



j% or I Dodrans. 
Il or I Dextans. 
\\ Deunx, 



After the use of silver money, accounts were kept in Sesterces, 
(Sestertii.) This coin, emphatically called nummus, (money,) was 
originally equal to 2| asses, as the name sestertius means. Its sym- 
bol was L. L .S., i. e.. Libra Libra Semis, or the numeral letters, 
thus, IIS, or with a line across HS. Other coins were multiples of 
this; thus, the denarius was equal to 4 sesterces or 10 asses, and the 
aureus, a gold coin, was equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sestertii. When 
the as was reduced in weight after A. U. C. 536, the sestertius wa.s 
worth 4 asses and the deneu^ius 16. 

A thousand sestertii was called sestertium, (not a coin but the name 
of a sum,) and was indicated by the mark lis. This word was Lever 
used in the singular; and any sum less than 2,000 sesterces was called 
so many sestertii; 2,000 was called duo or 6tfia sestertia; 10,000, dena 
sestertic; 20,000, vicena sestertia, &c., up to a million of sesterces; 
which was written dedu centena millia sestertiorum, or nummorum, 
ten times a hundred thousand sesterces. This was commonly abbre- 
viated into decies sestertiUm, or decies nummum, in which expressions 
centena millia, or centies millia is always understood. 

The following table will show the value of the Roman as, in fede 
ral money, both before and after the Punic war, and of the largei 
coins at all times 
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1. TabU of Roman Money. 

Before Ji. U. 
536. 
D. ct8. m. 



2 

2 

Before 536-21 

Ailer 536-4 

2 

2 
25 



Ternnciosor 3 Unciie,. . .. 
Teruncii » 1 Sembella,. 
-lAs,., 



Sembella 
i Asses, 
Sestertii 

Quinarii 
Denarii 



= 1 Sestertius,. 



3.8 

7.7 

1 5.4 

3 8.6 



10 Aurei 



1 Qainarias or 

Victoriatus 7 7.3 

1 Denarii.. .. 15 4.7 

1 Aureus, or 

Solidus,.. 3 86 8.4 
1 Sestertium, 38 68 4.6 



jiftir A. V 
536. 
D. cts. m. 
2.4 
4.8 
9.6 

3 8.6 

7 7.3 
15 4.7 

3 86 8.4 
38 68 4.6 



2. Roman Weights, 

Troy Weight, 
Lbs. oz. dwt. gn, 

2.92 

8.76 
17.53 
22.13 

9.19 
20.26 
12.79 

9.53 



2 

4 

5 

17 



rheSiliqua (equal to 4 Cus,).. 

3 Siliqua s= ] Obolus. 

2 Oboli sa 1 Scrupulum, . 

4 Scrupula » 1 Sextula, 

1| Sextula ss 1 Sieiliquus,. . . 
l| Siciliquus » 1 Duella, 

3 Duellse » 1 Uncia, 

12 UncisB B» 1 Libra, 10 10 

The Drachma was 3 Scrupula. 

3. Roman Liquid Meaaure, 

1 Ligula, or Cochleare, is equal to 
4 Ligula, » 1 Cyathus, 

1^ Cyathi, sa 1 Acetabalum, 

1 Quartarius, 
1 Hemina, 



Jvoirdupoie W*t, 
Lbs. oz. drs. 
0.106 
0.320 
0.641 
2.564 
3.847 
5.129 
15.389 
11 8.668 



2 Acetabala, 

2 Quartarii, 

2 Heminffi, 

6 Sextarii, 

4 Congii, 

2 Umae, 

20 Amphorae, 



SB 1 Sextarius, 
B 1 Congius, 
sa 1 Urna, 
^ 1 Amphora, 
B 1 Culeus, 



Galls, qts. pts. 

0.019 

0.079 

0.118 

0.237 

0.475 

0.950 

2 1.704 

2 3 0.819 

5 2 1.639 

114 0.795 



The Sextariue was divided into 12 UneuB, one of which' was the 
CyathuMy equal to a small wine glass. 

4. Roman Dry Measure. 

Pkt. galls, qts. pts. 

1 Sextarius, (Same as in liquid measure,) 0.950 
8 Sextarii, —1 Semi-modias, 3 1.606 

2 Semi-modi, -»1 Modius, 1 3 1.213 

Roman Measures of Length. 

The Roman foot. (Pes^) like the as, was divided into 12 unet^By 
different numbers or which were sometimes called by the same names 
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as thosr of the as; viz: Sextans, quadrans^ &c. The measures less 
than the uncia were the digitus = 5; ^^e semiuncia = ^i; the sicili^ 
cb«i.a» i; and the sextula = l-6th of the uncia; i. e., thej»M, or 
foot, contained 12 uncitBy or 16 digitiy or 24 semiunci€B, or 48 tftci/tflut, 

or 72 ««jr ftt/a. 

5. Tableof Measures above a Pes. 

M. yds. n. 

1 Pet » 12 Unciae, or 16 Dig ts, .97 

IJ Pes a 1 Palmipes, 1-21 

ll Pes = 1 Cubitus, i«45 

2i Pedes = 1 Pes Sestertius, 2.42 

5 Pedes = 1 Passus, 11.85 

125 Passus = 1 Stadium, * 202 0.72 

8 Stadia = 1 MilUare, or mile, 1617 2.75 

6. Table of Land Measure, 

A. roods, poles, sq. ft. 

VOO Pedes quadrati, ' = 1 Scrupulum, 94.23 

4 Scrupula, = 1 Sextula, 1 104.69 

1 1-5 Sextulae = 1 Actus Simplex, 1 180.08 

6 Actus, or 6 Sextulffi, = 1 Uncia, 8 83.65 
6 Unciee, =: 1 Actus quadratus, 1 9 229.67 

2 Actus quadratic = 1 Jugerum, (As,) 2 19 187.09 
2 Jugera, = 1 Haeredium, 1 39 101.83 

100 Hseredia, =» 1 Centuria, 124 2 17 109.79 

4 Centuriae, = 1 Saltus, 498 1 29 166.91 

The Roman Jugerum or jSs of land was also divided into 12 Unciae, 
any number of which was denominated as before, 

VII. DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

Of the Roman literature previous to A. U. 514 scarcely a vestige 
remains. The Roman writers subsequent to that period have been 
arranged into four classes, with reference to the purity of the lan- 
guage at the time in which they lived. These are called the Golden 
age, the Silver age, the Brazen age, and the Iron age. 

The Golden age extends from the time of the second Punic war, 
A. U. 514, to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a period of about 
250 years. In that period Facciolatus reckons up in all 62 writers, 
of many of whose works however only fragments remain. The most 
distinguished writers of that period are Terence, Catullus, Casar, 
Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace^ Ovid, Livy, and Sallust. 

The Silver age extends from the death of Augustus to the death 
of Trajan. A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers who 
flourished in this age are about twenty-three in number, of whom 
the most distinguished are Celsus, Villeius, Columella t the Senecas, 
the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintilian^ Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius, 

The writers of the Brazen age, extending from the death of Tra. 
jan till Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410, were 35; the most 
distinguished of whom were Justin, Terehtianus, Victor, Ltactan' 
ti'*f4- and Claudian. 

From this period commenced the Iron age, during which the Latin 
language was much adulterated by the admixture of foreign words, 
'«t its purity, elegance, and strength greatly declined. 



REPORT 

0«i tht Method of Teaching English Grammar ^ and on Text Booki 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of New- 
York; By Ralph K. Finchy Ksq.j Deputy Superintendeni of 
Common Schools, Steuben Co. — (^ssefnJfly Documents, No. 34- 
pp. 577-589.) 

To the Hon. Samubl Young, Superintendent of Common Schools: 

SLR — I have endeavored to perlbrm tlie task assigned me, and beg leave to mb* 
mit the following remarks on the methiHl of teaching English grammar. 

I have not the vanity to believe that Uie plan here recommended is the best thai 
can be devisetl, but it is one that I have tested In the school room, and found emi- 
neatly MiccetnfuL 

I am. sir, with ■entimenta of high esteem, your obt servant, 

R. K. FINCH, . 
Superintendent Common Schoolaj Steuben County 

REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

In the studv of EnrMsh grammar, three things should be steadily 
kept in view. «si. To acquire an accurate knowledge of the princi- 
ples and facts of the science. 2d. To become prompt and expert in 
the application of these both in analysis and composition: and, 3d. 
By means of this to educate or train the mental faculties, in the most 
effectual and profitable manner. The first of these, in the beginning 
at leastj is chiefly an exercise of the memory: the second, combines 
with this the exercise of the judgment or reasoning powers; and it is 
in the proper direction of these, that the skill of tlie teacher, aided 
by his text book, leading the pupil to think, to reason, and to arrive 
at conclusions by thq use of his own faculties, is required to effect 
the third. 

It may be proper here to notice a subject which has of late attracted 
the attention of the writer; it is the practice of committing accu- 
rately to memory, or by rote, as it is rather ungenerously called 
The time has been, (and in many places still is) when teachers 
seemed to think their whole duty consisted in requiring their pupils 
to commit their text book to memory, to assign them their daily 
task, and hear them recite it off, parrot- like, and he who made few- 
est mistakes was the best scholar. I have known this process gone 
through, not only with English grammar, but with Kames, Smellie's 
Philosophy, and even Euclid, in some schools of high pretensions. 
Nothing could be more preposterous or useless; and such a mode 
of teaching has fallen under the just condemnation ^f all sensible 
men. But it appears to me that even sensible men are now mislead- 
ing the public mini into the opposite extreme; which, though not 
sb absurd, nor so injurious, is still an error, and has a pernicious 
influence on educ» tion. Grammar, and every thing else, many think 
should be taught by mere conversational lectures, without requiring 
any committing to memory on the part of the pupils. The result is. 
a great deal seems to be accomplished in little time. Grammar is 
taught in six lessons^ without any effort on the part of the learner 
If the teacher is skilful, the pupils, by being led to understand the 
subject, will be delip:hted. and suppose they have acquired a great 
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deal But such acquisitions are like *' morning clouds;" the pupils 
have s 'arcely left the teacher, when all is gone. The true method, 
it apiHA rs to me, is to combiife the two. '* In medio tutuHmus ibia." 
The h ading principles of grammar, (and every thing else,) should 
be fixed in the mind by being carefully committed to memory, sod 
fixed thei e by repeated rehearsals, and wrought into the understand- 
mg by famihar illustrations and exercises. Even allowing pupiU 
to give the tense of the rule, instead of the ipsUsima verba, (the 
very words,) has a permeious effect. For not only in that wajr 
does it fail, generally of being strictly accurate, but at every repeti 
tion it win be given differently, and thus in a short time will be- 
come uncertain, and (if I may use the expression) chaotic; whereas, 
if always repeated in the tame way, the connexion of the words be- 
comes so associated in the mind, and so firmly lodged, as to be al- 
ways there, and always accurate. Without thisj there may be a 
confused idea of the principle, or rule, and to be^sure of it the text 
book must be at hand, and resorted Xo-^with t^,lhe principle is in 
deUbly fixed in the mind, always present, always ready; so that in 
fact the little lofror expended in committing accurately to memory, 
saves a great deal of labor and inconvenience aAerwards. 

It is obvious, if these views are correct, that for the attainment of 
the first object proposed in the division of my subject, the leading 
parts of a text book containing the facts and principles designed to 
be thoroughly committed to memorv, should be brief, accurate, so 
expressed as to be easily understood, and retained in the memory, 
and so distinguished from the subordinate parts, by size of type, or 
otherwise as to be manifest on inspection, and moreover in this de- 
partment should be neither defective nor redundant. To facilitate 
the second, copious and appropriate exercises should be furnished 
at every step. A grammar that does not furnish these, is essentially 
deficient as a text book. And to aid in the third, the subordinate 
parts of the book should contain illustrations and details, sufficient 
both for teacher and pupil, in developing and acquiring a knowledge 
of the minutiae Of the subject, and in training the mind to habits of 
reflecting, reasoning and discriminating. If in the study of English 
grammar, any of these be neglected, the result will be a failure. 
The study of English grammar, in common schools, should be 
nmcnced as soon as the pupil can read with some degree of ease 
I fluency — not sooner, and should be continued till the subject is 
ipletely mastered. No study seems better adapted to the capaci- 
i )f children, at this stage, than this, as it calls into action, and im- 
proves the memory and reasoning faculties, by exercising them on 
subjects not too difficult Iq be comprehended. The science of lan- 
guage as a branch of education, is surely of equal importance with 
the study of geography or of arithmetic. As a means of disciplin 
ing the mind and improving the rational powers, it is far superioi 
to the former, which is chiefly an exercise of the memory; and is at 
least equal to the latter: and yet the returns of the county superin 
tendents for 1842, show an aggregate of about forty-one thousand 
studjnng geography, sixty-four thousand studying arithmetic, an) 
only twenty-eight thousand studying grammar. This fact seems to 
show a want )f attention to this important study, which is proba 
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My owing to a $^eneral prejudice against the stady, most people ton 
sidering it mysterious, difficult and useless. It is however a preja> 
dice only, and has its origin not in the character of the study, which 
when properly conducted, is both easy and attractive; but, as I think, 
in the two following causes.* 

1st. It is owing partly to the character of the text books employ 
ed. These are for the most part, greatly defective in simplicity and 
proper adaptation to the capacity of youthful pupils. In many, the 
definitions, rules and leading facts are prolix, inaccurate and con> 
fused— not properly distinguished from, subordinate matter, and ei 
pressed in language not easy to be understood. Some are so smali 
and defective m parts as to be insufficient to direct to a full know* 
ledge of the subject, and so destitute of appropriate exercises, as 
to render what they do contain nearly useless, unless followed by 
something: more full and complete; and some are so lai^e, compli- 
cated, and burdened with unnecessary details as to appal the begin-* 
ner, and to render the prospect of his ever mastering the subject, 
nearly hopeless. 

2d. This prejudice is owing, in no small degree, perhaps chiefly, 
to defective and injudicious modes of teaching. 

Some teach, if teaching it may be called, by merely requiring the 
pupil to commit the textbook to memory, without any explanations 
or illustrations being given, or any pains taken to ascertain whether 
the pupil understands what he studies or not — the teacher merely 
assigns the task and hears it recited. 

What is studied in this way will never be well understood, as the 
memory will be incumbered with a mass of crude materials, the use 
and application of which the pupil has never learned. With such 
learning, it is impossible he should be either pleased or instructed. 

Another error, is the neglect of repeated reviews; which are ne- 
cessary to keep what has been learned fresh before the minds of the 
learners — they proceed onward, and it may be, are well taught ai 
they go, but for want of reviewing, by the time they have got to 
the middle they have forgotten the beginning, and when they reach 
the end, but little more time is required to forget the whole. Com- 
paratively few make use of exercises, in parsing or syntax, conse- 
quently no opportunity is afforded to apply the principles learned 
This indeed must be the case, where text books are used, which dc 
not supply them sufficiently, such as many of the compends now in 
use in our schools, which have been Introduced on account of thetf 
cheapness. In parsing, many never exercise their judgment to dit- 
tinguish one part of speech from another, but depend on the infr . 
mation of others, or perhaps resort to a dictionary. 

In all such indolent and mechanical processes, there is no teach 
Ing on the part of the teacher, and with much irksome toil there if 
but little learning on the part of the pupil. No wonder if under 
such a course of heartless and unprofitable labor, the study should 
be avoided and considered dry and uninteresting. A remedy for 
this evil is much needed, and it is in the powei of the conscicntions 
active and skilful teacher, aided by a good text book, to effect it 
The followini; sngsestionr. respecting the method of teaching Env 
li«h grammar, the result of much experience and nbRervation. wiu 



II IB Ifelieved, il' earned out, tio far to bring about a reformatioii so 
Jfjiirable in this branch of comiron school education. 

In commencing the study of English grammar the first thin^ to 
oe attended to is proper clatsijication. When a school term com- 
mences, care should be taken, as far as possible, to have ail the pu- 
pils np at the beginning, and arrangements made for their being 
kept steadily at school till its close. In some studies, such as read 
ing, spelling, writing, and even geography, early and regular at 
tendance, though excetedmgly desirable, is not so indispensable; but 
in all studies in which subsequent parts cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the preceding, unless the members of the class 
begin all togeUier, and continue regular in their attendance, the 
loss to the delinquents will be very great, and no teacher ought to 
be held responsible for the progress of pupils whose attendance is 
greatly irregular. A pupil entering a class in English grammat, 
- properly taught, a fortnight or even a week after it begins, will feel 
the loss to the end, and is in danger of being discouraged by that 
very disadvantage. The same will be the effect of partial attend- 
ance. For this reason, when a term opens, it would be wise to de- 
lay forming classes in English grammar, for a short time, and to 
give notice through the district that a class will be formed on such 
a day, and that it is important for all who intend to join it, to be 
present at the commencement. Pupils who have but little know- 
ledge of the subject would do well to begin the course again, and 
to proceed regularly. The classes should be as few in number as 
possible* two in most schools will be sufficient. 

The class being assembled, the teacher in a few remarks should 
explain the nature and importance of the study, intimating that if 
properly conducted it will prove to be both pleasing and profitable, 
and that a very respectable knowledge of it, which will be of great 
use in after life, may be attained without a great deal of labor, if 
due attention is seriously and steadily bestowed. In order more 
fully and conveniently to illustrate the course of the class, it will 
i^e necessary for me here to select some good author as a text book. 
We will then suppose Bullions' grammar to be the text book of the 
class, a work of great merit, and one which we shall have occasion 
to notice more particularly in its proper place.* The first lessoa 
may then be given out, viz: the definitions, Sec, pages 1 and 2, to 
be accurately committed to memory, while the part in small print, 
containing the definitions of the vowels, diphthongs, &c. may be 
<*ead over in the class, commented on and illustrated by the teacher^ 
a. d the pupils be directed to read it carefully by themselves, and 
be in readiness at the next recitation to answer questions respect- 
ing them. 

Spellins: may, for the present, be passed over, the pupil being 
supposed to have studied that subject already. 

The next lesson may be § 3, the definitions, &c., in large print 
to be committed accurately to memory, and care being taken by the 
teacher, when giving out the lesson, to see that words needing ex- 
planation are explained, and the meaning clearly comprehended. 
In order to illustrate the classification of words under difl'erent heads, 

• Ttie work rpfrrrr.l ro \h "TIip Principles of English Gniinmar," Ac. pp. »Id. 



b»i/..t j^«iiu oi sp(<ech, somr familiar remarks may be made respect 
likg wia^biAofcUon m general, and the principles on which it is made; 
and reference may be made to natural history, showing that although 
individual objects are numerous, and almost infinitely varied, yel 
they are capable of being arranged in a few classes, according to 
some points in which all the individuals of the same class agree 
and by which they are distinguished from those of another class, as 
animals, vegetables and minerals, with the numerous subdivisions 
of each. Or reference may be made to the pupils in a school, who, 
though numerous, are arranged in few classes. 

In like manner the words that make up a language, though very 
numerous and vastly different in their orthography and meaning, 
yet, as many of them agree in certain properties, in which they dif- 
fer again from other words, they are capable of being arranged, and 
are arranged under a few heads or classes called parts of speech/ 
Some, for example, are names of objects; others are not names but 
are used to express qualities of names, &,c. Some familiar remarks 
of this kind, occasionally interspersed, serve not only to interest the 
pupil and impress the fact so illustrated on his mind, but an intelli- 
gent and skilful teacher will by means of such illustrations call the 
attention of his pupils to remarks they never thought of before, 
though they have always been before their eyes, and in this manner 
train them to habits of reflecting, comparing, classifying and reason- 
ing for themselves. The pleasure which a happy illustration gives 
to the pupils, if thereby the thing illustrated is clearly understood, 
will soon be manifested by the delight expressed in their counte- 
nances. 

These definitions being now accurately committed to the memory 
and recited, together with those from the beginning of the book in 
review, the next lesson may be § 4, in giving out which, some re- 
marks may be made respecting this class of words: that it is the 
smallest class consisting of two words easily remembered; that some 
languages have this class and some have not; the reasons of the 
names definite and indefinite; the different forms of the indefinite 
and the manner in which they are used. These things being com- 
mitted to memory and well understood, the pupils will forthwith 
go through the exercises on the article, as directed in the text book, 
applying the knowledge they have already acquired. 

They may then be directed to point out and name the articles in 
any piece of composition, aiid show their use in every place, telling 
why the definite is used in this place and the indeinite in that; a in 
one place and an in another. Such exercises, though, simple and 
easy, interest the pupil, call the thoughts into action and prepare 
the mind for greater efforts. 

Having perfectly mastered this, and repeatedly gone over all thai 
goes before, the class may be told that they are now to be made ac- 
quainted with a very large and important class of words called 

NOUNS. 

A nat this is the name given in grammar to all those words which 
are names of things, and that it is by this that they are distinguish- 
ed from all other words; that every word which is tlie name of aaj 
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ihing we can see, hear, speak nt\ think of, Sec, is a nonn, and i( i 
word is not the name of something it is not a noun; that names ere 
oJ' two kinds; that some names are common to thins^s of the same 
BOit. as man, woman j &e., and that others are appropriated to indi- 
viduals of a class, as John, Helen, &c.; hence nouns are dividetl 
into two classes, common and proper. The character of a nouo 
being thus wrought into the mind, and the distinction of common 
and proper nouns understood, the pupils should be directed to reduce 
their newly acquired ideas to practice; to mention names of things 
which they see, &c. ; and without hesitation or difficulty will be 
heard such words as maUf bookj tree^ hotitej &4:., from every tongue. 
With such exercises the class will be delighted, while at the same 
time they are thoroughly instructed, and the iaea that the study is 
dry and irksome will be done away. As a farther exercise ahcy 
may now try their skill in finding out the nouns in some piece of 
composition. They will probably make some mistakes, which the 
teacher will kindly point out and show them how they were proba- 
bly made. With a little practice this will become an easy exercise, 
the judgment of the pupil will be improved by applying the defini- 
tions to every word and ranking it as a noun, or rejecting it from 
the class according as it answers to the rule by which it is to be 
tried, and there will be no need to resort to a dictionary^ or to a 
neighbor to find out to what class such words as the above belong. 
This, with review, will be sufficient for one or two recitations.* 
Having been made familiar with this exercise, the properties of the 
aoun will next be attended to; but one at a time. 

As person J properly speaking, is not so much a property of a 
noun a» a mode of using it in speech — the same noun, without 
change of form or meaning, being of the first person according to 
one mode of using it — of the second, according to another, and of 
the third, according to another, nothing more need be said of it than 
is contained in § 6, till the pupil comes to the first rule of syntax. 

The next property to be considered is gender. It may be remark- 
ed to the class, that nouns are divided into three classes, according 
to their relation to seX; those denoting males being called masci^ 
line, those denoting females, feminine, and those denoting neither 
males nor females, neuter or neuter gender, and this illustrated by 
proper examples. The teacher may then remark on the simplicity 
and beauty of the English language, above almost any other, and 
as before, the pupil will now be desirous of applying his knowledge, 
by telling the gender of every noun he sees, in which, of course, he 
should be indulged. 

Next proceed to number. Explain the distinction of singular and 
|>.ural; cause the rules for forming the plural to-be accurately com- 
mitted to memory, and then apply them by forming the plural of the 
list of nouns, page 13, giving the rule for each plural formed; thus, 
fox, x^lu. foxes. " Nouns ending in s, sh, ch, Sc or o, form the plu- 
ral by adding m. Book, plu. books." ''The plural is commonly 
formed' by adding s to the singular," &c. By repeating the rules in 
this manner, every time, they will be committed to memory with 

* A clasg slioiild never be tasked with more than what thcv can maflter with 
. ta liettnr to err by sriving too little than too much. /Vctftwi lenU. 



litllft labor, nnd be indelibly fixed there. The 3d paragraph in thM 
iisl ol* exercises to be used thus: " book" is singular because it de- 
notes one, plu. books J and give the rule. " Trees plu. because it 
denotes more* than one; singular, tree^ &c. So of the rest. §§9 
and 10 except the first part of § 9 may be passed over until the 
graihniar is reviewed. 

This being vtrell understood, and the reviews of preceding parts 
kept up daily, next proceed in the same way with case, § 11, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the term, and requiring the definitions, in 
kirge print, to be carefully committed to memory. As the nomina- 
tive and objective cases of nouns are of the same form, and can be 
distinguished only by their use in a sentence, which the pupil is not 
prepared to analyze, he should not be troubled with this distinction 
till he comes to pages 47 and 48. The possessive having always 
the apostrophe, is easily distinguished. The method of using the 
exercises on gender, number and case, page 18, is sufficientiy ex- 
plained in the note. This exercise being what is called parsing a 
noun, should be continued until the whole class are expert in it. In 
all this process the pupils should be kept lively, and caused to go 
through these exercises rapidly as well as accurately. By so doing, 
a great deal can be done in a little time, and the mind kept under 
sufilcient excitement to render it susceptible of deep impression. 

By proceeding in this way, slowly but surely, thoroughly dispos- 
ing of one part before proceeding to another, keeping the whole 
fresh in the mind from the beginning, or as far back as the teachez 
may deem proper, drilling repeatedly on the exercises, and applying 
the rules where rules are applicable, every thing belonging to the 
etymology of nouns, will be so familiar, so well understood, and so 
firmly riveted in the mind, that no farther trouble need be appro 
hended, and the class may now proceed to the 

ADJECTIVE. 

This part of speech being indeclinable in English, and having 
only the accident of comparison, all that is necessary here is to com- 
mit the definitions, and rules for .comparison, and apply them. Con- 
nected with the definition, the main thing the teacher has to do, is 
to teach the pupil how to distinguish this part of speech from any 
other. It always describes a noun or pronoun, by expressing some 
quality or property belonging to it, and is generally placed before 
the word which it qualifies. Examples will best illustrate this, and 
for this purpose the pupil may be directed to point out the adjectives 
in the exercises, or in any piece of composition that may be at hand. 
When the idea of an adjective is once wrought into the mind of the 
pupil he will not find much difficulty in distinguishing it from other 
parts of speech; and as a pleasing exercise the whole class may 
have it assigned them as a lesson, on a slate or on paper, at school 
or at home, as may be thought best, to write all the adjectives in a 
given paragraph or page, with the nouns they qualify opposite them 
As a technical way of assisting young children in this exercise, 
they may be told that any word, (the possessive case of nouns ex 
cepted) which makes sense with the word thing after it, is an ad 
leciive; as. A good thin^; a bad thing. As a farther exercidc. thr 
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itartier nmygivc the dass a number of oouns to write in a colamn 
on the right hand side of the slate and ask them to write down, on 
t]ie same line, ail the adjectives they can think of, which will prop 
erly describe that noun, thus, black, white, dapple, bay. fat, lean, 
&.C. horsie. Or he may reverse this process, and f^ive them a lew 
aajectives to write in a column, on the left hand sidt of the slate 
and ask them to write on the right of each, on the same line, as many 
nouns as they can think of, to which the adjective will apply: thus, 
beautiful,, trees, houses, garden, flower, woman, child, &c. In this 
way an industi'ious and ingenious teacher may exercise and interest 
the minds of his pupils, and as soon as they are acquainted with only 
two or three parts of speech, he may begin with these to teach them 
the art of composition as well as of analysis. 

PRONOUNS. 

The pronouns are so few in number, that all necessary to be done, 
is to commit to memory the names of the diflferent classes, and the 
pronouns under each. This can be accurately done with little labor. 
The teacher, however, as elsewhere, by oral and familiar instruc- 
tion, has something to do to explain, illustrate and distinguish , in 
which he will be assisted by the notes and observations interspersed 
through the grammar, remembering always to go back, and keep 
all fresh, by repeated rehearsals or reviews; an exercise which wiU 
be easy, and therefore pleasant, unless too much neglected. Here, 
as in the preceding, the pupil must reduce his newly acquired know- 
ledge to practice. Page 28 will furnish him with suitable exercises 

THE VERB. 

The first lesson on this part of grammar should be prefaced with 
some familiar remarks respecting this part of speech; as, that it is 
the most imoortant class of words; that we cannot speak or write a 
sentence without a verb in some form; that it assumes more forms 
and is used in a greater variety of ways than any other part of 
speech. Hence its name, verb, the word, emphatically ^^e word. 
It is therefore the more important that it should be thoroughly stud- 
ied and understood; and that thougii it is the most difficult part of 
speech to master, yet with a little diligence and attention on their 
part, they may become as well acquainted with it as with any other. 

The pupils may be directed to commit the definitions as their first 
lesson, or such portion of them as can be thorpughly mastered, and 
to proceed in the way above mentioned with §'§ 20, 21, 22, 23. Or 
those in §§ 22 and 23, as well as 24, may be omitted for the present, 
and the class proceed from § 21 to 25 and 26; and while this process 
of committing is going on, the teacher should ipake use of the text 
to illustrate in a familiar way the meaning and distinguishing cha- 
racter of this part of speech. As a technical test young pupils 
ma^ be informed that a word that makes sense with / or he before 
it, is a verb. Those of more mature judgment will not sUnud in 
need of such aid. He should also point out the meaning uf the 
terms tranritive and intransitive and the distinction between the 
verbs so called This distinction it is important that the pr.pil 
should understand and be able to make accurately and promplly. 
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This can easily be made plain even to very young" children, by 
aieaus ol' the directions given in section 19; but as children do not 
sn readily comprehend what they read as what is told them in a 
plain and i'a miliar manner, a little pains on the part of the teacher 
iiere will be well rewarded. The pupil may then be exercised in 
making this distinction, first in very short and simple sentences, such 
as those at page 47, second paragraph, and alYerwards on longer 
ones. The formula of the verb must next be accurately committed 
to memory, and the pupils exercised in repeating it in every way 
tliat can b& thought of, till they can do it accurately, beginning at 
once and going through any mood or tense that may be named, and 
tell at once and without hesitation in what part, i. e., in what 
voice, mood, tense, number, and person, any part that may be nam 
ed is. it will greatly facilitate this, to teach the pupil to distinguish 
the tenses by their signs, and to be ready at once to tell the sign of 
each tense that may be named. Thas: what are the signs of the 
perfect indicative ? Ans. Have, hast, hath or has. Of the pluper- 
fect? Ans. Had, hadst, &c. The active voice of the verb " to love" 
being thus completely mastered, (and until this is done a step be 
yond should not be taken,) the class may be drilled in the exercises, 
pages 47 and 48, according to the directions there given. This be- 
ing done, proceed in the same way with the verb '' to be,'' and the 
passive voice of the verb ** to love," which will now be accom- 
plished with the greatest ease in a fourth part of the time that was 
required to commit the active voice.* The class should then be thor- 
oughly drilled in the exercises, pages 51, 52, and 56. At a subse- 
quent period, it should be required to conjugate the irregular verbs, 
§ 32, going through them' at the rate of a page or a half page per 
diem, according to the capacity of the pupils. 

The definitions of the adverb, preposition, conjunction and inter- 
jection, are next to be acquired, which requires no special notice, 
only that, as the prepositions and conjunctions are few in number, 
it may be as well to commit them to memory, as it is not easy for 
young persons to distinguish them from other words by their defini- 
tions or use. 

This brings the pupil through etymology, and with ordinary dili. 
gence it may all be thoroughly done in live or six weeks, if the 
teacher takes pains to keep the attention of his pupils awake, and 
to prevent their falling into a state of mental indolence — a state of 
mind in which little benefit is derived from the best instruction 

PARSING. 

The class is now prepared for parsing etymologically in simple 
sentences promiscuously, and should be drilled for ^ome time in this 
exercise, for the purpose of making them expert in applying the 
knowledge previously gained, in distinguishing the different parts of 
speech as they occur promiscuously in a sentence, and enabling them 
to tell readily their accidents or properties, using always the fewest 
words possible, and stating them always in the same way. Section 
40 furnishes exercises for this pui-pose, and general directions are 
there given, which will be found very useful to the student, la thie 
exercise, the class may be properly exerci8*»d for two or three wecke, 
and uk the mean time the previous part oi the grammar ahoald be 
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f ooe over two or three times in review, — first in short portions and 
^en in longer, — till the whole becomes so familiar that farther at 
l^ntion is unnecessary. By this time the class will be prepared to 
«nter with ease, spirit and intelligence, on the next part, namely, 

SYNTAX. 

Here they may be told that hitherto they have been learning chiefly 
the character, forms, and changes of words, and analyzing sentences 
containing them. That they are now to be taught how to put words 
together in a proper manner, according to approved rules and me- 
thods. The part of grammar which teaches to do this is called syn- 
tax; a word that signifies combining or arranging together, viz* 
words in a sentence. After acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
definitions and general principles, §§ 43. 44, and 45, the next lesson 
may be Rule I., § 46. No particular efibrt is required in commit- 
tii^ either this or the following rules to memory. The simple re- 
petition of them from the book, as each sentence in the exercises 
under the. rule is corrected, will generally be sufficient. Or they 
may have two or three rules assigned them to commit daily, so as in 
this exercise to keep in advance of the other. 

It will be necessary in entering on the exercises, to point out to 
the pupil the precise object of each rule, as he advances; to intimate 
that the exercises contain violations of that rule only; that his busi- 
ness is to find out, in each sentence, what is contrary to the mle 
and to alter it accordingly. Under the first rule, for example, it 
may be necessary to remind the pupil that every sentence contains 
at least one distinct affirmation; that the verb is the word which 
makes the affirmation^ and that the person or thing of which the 
verb affirms is its subject or nominative; and that according to the 
rule these must always agree in number and person; i. e., the verb 
must be in the same number and person with the nominative. Un- 
der Rule I., then^ the business in each sentence is to find the verb and 
the nominative, m order to compare them and see if tbe}r agree, and 
if they do not, to alter the verb so as to make it agree with its nom 
inative. In order to discover the verb and its nominative, the pupil 
maybe directed to read the sentience and see what it means; he may 
then be asked, (having read the first sentence, e. g., '^I loves read- 
ing,'') what is spoken of? Answer. /. What is said of /, or what 
is / said to do ? Answer. / loves. Then loves is the verb and / its 
nominative; compare them. and see if they are in the same number 
and person. Nominative / is the first person, and lovef is the third 
person; loves then should be love^ to agree with / in the first per- 
son. Or the teacher may proceed Socratically aS follows: 

Teacher Read the first sentence. Pupil. "I loves reading." 
T. Who or what is spoken of here? P. /. T. What is i.said to 
do? P. To love. T. Then which word expresses the person spok- 
en of ? P. / is the person spoken of, and is therefore the nomina- 
tive. T. To what verb is / the nominative ? P. To the verb lovtM, 
T, In what should they agree according to the rule? P. In num- 
ber and person. T. Do they so agree? P. No. / is the first per- 
son singular, and loves is the third. T. What must be done to 
make them agree? P. Change loves to love. T. Read the 
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lei:cc so corrected, and give the rule? P. I love reading. " A verb 
agrees," &c. 

Having gone through all the exercises under this rule, in this wa? 
or in any other way the teacher may find best calculated to commu 
nicate the idea, they may begin again and go over the whole with- 
out being questioned; thus, loves should be love in the first persoD 
and singular number, because /, its nominative, is in the first per- 
son and singular number, '^ A verb must agree,'' &c. After this the 
whole may be read over by the pupils, each reading a sentence, and 
only marking the corrected word with greater emphasis; thus, *^ I 
love reading;" *' a soft answer turns away wrath." &c., giving the 
rule as before; in this way a class will- easily proceed at the rate of 
one rule a day, reviewing the preceding as before. Every part be* 
ing thoroughly understood as they proceed, they will take pleasure 
in it. their perception and power of reasoning will every day ex- 
pand and become more vigorous, and at the end of the course their 
improvement vnli be astonishing to themselves. 

After going through the ru'js of syntax, a farther advance and 
exercise of the powers of the pupils will be found in Syntactical 
parsing f sufficiently explained in § 84, and in the promiscuous exer- 
cises in § 85, all of which, being corrected, may be used for exercises 
in syntactical parsing, which should be followed up by parsing the 
best authors, both in prose and poetry, while they should at the 
same, time be carried through the subsequent parts of the grammar. 

As soon as a class gets through the rules of syntax, they should 
be instructed in short and simple exercises in composition. By so 
doing they will furnish exercises for themselves, and should be led 
to correct their own mistakes, in the same way in which they cor 
rected the exercises under the rules. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It is not my intention to attempt an elaborate review of the pnn* 
cipal works on this subject, as the discussion would extend these re- 
marks, (which are already too prolix,) to an inconvenient length 
Authors can generally set forth the merits of their own productions, 
and they seldom fail to exhibit the faults and defects of rival works, 
with peculiar acumen, and with eloquence hardly to be expected 
from persons less interested. It is therefore not probable that any 
literary production of even moderate pretensions, will escape with 
3Ut a little wholesome criticism. 

Early in the year 1842, wishing to select some work on the sub- 
ject of English grammar which I could recommend as a text book 
to the schools under my superintendency; I collected all the works 
on the subject which seemed to have any considerable claims to con- 
sideration, in order to make a comparison of their respective merits. 
A cursory examination was sufficient to induce me to throw aside 
several as materially defective and unsuitable, but I retained upon 
my table foi a more thorough inspection those of Kirkham, Hazen, 
Pierce, Brown and Bullions. After a patient and protracted exam! 
nation, the first three in the order in which they are mentioned abdve 
for reasons which it would be too tedious to mention, were laid 
aside Bein^ satisfied of the eminent merits of the woi*ks oi 
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Ballionft and Brown, and certain that i should make choice of one ot 
them for the purpose I had in view, I reserved them for a carefu. 
comparison, not with a view, to ascertain their intrinsic value, of 
which I was already satisfied, it having been the object of my hrst 
and second perusal, but that I might determine which would be the 
most suitable for general use in our common schools. HaWng made 
the comparison with as much candor and ability as I could bring to 
the task, I came to the following conclusion: that as treatises on 
grammar the works were of nearly equal merits, that of Brown 
being somewhat more copious in its exercises and full and argu- 
mentative in its notes and observations oa the language, while Bull- 
ions' is far superior to the former in conciseness and simplicity of 
style and in clearness of arrangement. The rules are well express- 
td- and the principles clearly developed, while the notes and philo- 
sophical observations are fully sufficient, without that redundancy 
ivhich characterizes the corresponding parts of the grammar of Mr. 
Brown, and increases its volume to such a degree as to render it 
truly appalling to beginners. 

The grammar of Dr. Bullions has also the advantage of being 
suitable for young students and those commencing the study, thus 
saving the expense of a "first book" or "first lines," w^hile at 
the same time it is a complete grammar of the language, and avail- 
able for every purpose for which Mr. Brown's can possibly be used. 
It is also one of a " series;" and a pupil having studied it, can take 
up the grammars of the Latin and Greek, by the same excellent 
author, in which the rules and arrangements, so far as the princi- 
ples and analogies of the language will admit, are the same, and 
proceed with a facility under other circumstances not attainable. 
This is a consideration of no small importance to those who may 
wish to advance from the common school to the academy and the 
college. But I cannot here set forth all that influenced my mind 
in coming to the conclusion that the grammar of Dr. Bullions was 
superior to any other I had examined as a text book for use in our 
common schools. Sufiice it to say, that I recommended it for use 
in the schools in this county. > 

Since the subject of these observations was assigned me by the 
Department, I have made another investigation, and come to the 
same conclusion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. K. FINCH, 
Sup, of Com. Schools for the Co, of Sttubem 

Bath, Not. 5, 1843. 
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